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PROVENCAL VERSIFICATION. 


THE foundation of poetry, that is to say, of tku expression 
of human feelings in verse, is rhythm. According to Aris- 
toxenus, the greatest Greek metrical scholar, rhythm is the 
division of time into equally recurring shorter and longer parts ; 
but it becomes audible only by being applied to certain move- 
ments performed in this time (rd fvOpifdpevov). This object 
of rhythm is, of course, different in the different arts. In 
music, it is the notes of a melody (péAos) ; in dance, the move- 
ments of hands and feet (cwpatixi xivnows); and in poetry, 
the words (Aééis). In the ancient, and especially in the Greek, 
poetry, rhythm was the first and chief principle of all verse ; 
and Greek poets followed this principle with the greatest con- 
sistency, measuring their verses only according to the length or 
shortness of the syllables, without taking any notice of the 
rhetorical accent of each word, which depends, of course, greatly 
on its meaning. This metrical system, founded entirely on the 
beauty of sound, agrees very well with what we know of the 
plastic art of the Greeks, where also the graceful and harmonious 
form predominates over the sentimental expression of the 
features. There is something analogous in the primitive poetry 
of the Teutonic nations. The aim of their poets was to strike 
the audience by the strong and heroic sound of their verses ; 
and in consequence the principle of their metrical system was 
merely rhythmical. In the Béovulf, as well as in the Hilde- 
brandliet, or the Wessobrunner Gebet, each line contains a cer- 
tain number of long and highly accented (hochbetont) syllables, 
which were strengthened even more by alliteration. The 


rhetorical importance of these syllables did not at all influence 
their metrical value. 
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The original Latin poetry was in this respect not so strict as 
the Greek. The elder Roman poets always tried to make the 
rhetorical and the metrical accent fall together. This was the 
more easy for them, because their rules of quantity were not yet 
clearly defined. Only the later Roman poets, and among them 
especially Horace, who were under the influence of Greek litera- 
ture, introduced the accurate rules of Hellenic prosody into 
their own language, and at the same time made the metrical 
accent quite independent of the rhetorical. A remarkable sign 
of the difference between the Roman and Greek metrical sys- 
tems is the way in which these two nations used the most 
important expressions of rhythmical art, arsis and thesis. 
Aristoxenus, founding his metrical system entirely on the 
rhythms of dance and music, called arsis the weak part of the 
metre, because there the dancer raised his foot (aipw), and 
thesis the strong part, when the dancer trod the ground 
(riOnpr)—exactly contrary to the modern use of these words 
which was introduced by Bentley. The best Roman metrical 
scholars, as for instance Atilius Fortunatianus and Teren- 
tianus Maurus, on the other hand, according to the rhetorical 
accent of their language, called arsis the first, and thesis the 
second part of the metre, whether weak or strong, following, 
however, in this the metrical éyyxepidiov of an unknown later 
Greek author.! The only exception is Martianus Capella, the 
author of De Nuptiis Philologiw et Mercurit, which was con- 
sidered, during the middle ages, as a standard authority for all the 
branches of human knowledge. In his translation of Aristides 
Quintilianus, he adopted from him the use of arsis and thesis, 
although it was in direct contradiction to his own definition: 
“ Arsis est elevatio, thesis depositio vocis ac remissio.” The 
introduction of Greek prosody into the Latin language was 
simply a matter of art; and its reign could last only so long 
as the great poets of the classic period kept down the influ- 
ence of popular poetry. As soon as the unlimited sway of 
these grand traditions ceased, the original tendencies of the 
Roman language began to attack the Greek-Augustan ortho- 
doxy; and this struggle, which lasted for many centuries, 
ended in the complete overthrow of the ancient prosody. It 
would lead too far to follow the traces of this process through 
its different phases; it is enough to say that, at the beginning 
of the middle ages, the rhetorical as against the metrical 
accent had more than reconquered its original rights in Latin 
poetry. In the finest religious songs of medieval monkish 
poetry, like “ Dies ire, dies illa” or “Stabat mater dolorosa,” 


1 Westphal, Fragmente und Lehrsiitze der Griechischen Rhythmiker, p. 14, 
101. a 
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the verses are measured entirely according to the modern prin- 
ciple of rhetorical accent. Even where the medieval poets tried 
to keep up the appearance of ancient versification, they could 
not abstain from introducing the powerful elements of rising 
medieval art. The best example of this fact is the favourite 
metre of monkish scholars, the leonine hexameter. The 
examples of this metre—such as the following two lines from 
the poem “ De contemptu mundi,” of the eleventh century, 


“* Cumque laborum | cumque dolorum | sit sitabundus, 
Nos irritans | nos invitans | ad mala mundus—” 


utterly neglect the fundamental rules of ancient poetry. The 
same might be said, even in a higher degree, of Godfrid of 
Viterbo. He goes so far as to join two leonine hexameters 
and one pentameter in a stanza; for example: 


“ Tmperii sidus | plaudunt tibi mensis et idus, 
Metra tibi fidus | regalia dat Gotefridus 
Que tibi seepe legas | ut bene regna regas.”’ 


The principle of dividing the stanza into three parts, which is 
the basis of Italian and German strophes, can be easily recog- 
nised here ; and the medieval poet might have written his sham 
hexameters much more properly in this way :—- 

( Imperii sidus 

J Plaudunt tibi mensis et idus. 


) Metra tibi fidus 
| Regalia dat Gotefridus. 


— Que tibi seepe legas 
Ut bene regna regas. 


Pedes 


One of the most striking features of this rising poetry is 
the rhyme—an element which is quite independent of the 
metrical principle, and founded entirely on the sound and 
rhetorical accent of the words; and this rhyme is not used 
only as an occasional effect, in different places of the verse, 
but defined by the strictest rule of art. It has been a 
favourite subject of investigation for literary scholars, who 
first used the rhyme. Monkish medieval poets and Pro- 
vencal troubadours have found enthusiastic defenders of 
their claims to this great invention. It appears now that 
the question itself was a mistake. Nobody invented the 
rhyme: it has existed as long as poetry itself. Horace 
and Homer knew it as well as Byron and Goethe; but the 
rhythmical principle prevailed too much in the Latin and 
Greek languages to allow the rhyme, as a rhetorical element, to 
attain that influence which it gained by a natural process when 
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verses began to be measured according to the modern principle 
of rhetorical accent. Wilhelm Grimm, in his monograph Zur 
Geschichte des Reims has collected with great care many 
instances of rhyme in the classic Roman period. The rule is, 
as Grimm shows, that the chief cesura in the third foot of 
the hexameter rhymes with the end of the verse; but also 
in other places the rhyming words may be found. Grimm 
however decidedly goes too far when he sees an intentional 
rhyme in all these cases. The Latin language, by its long 
final syllables in declensions and conjugations, possessed an 
immense quantity of rhyming material; moreover each adjec- 
tive had to agree with its noun, if it followed the same declen- 
sion. It is therefore difficult to see how the poet could have 
avoided bringing into the same verse very often two or even 
more words ending in the same way. In a verse, for instance, 
like that quoted by Grimm from Virgil’s Bucolics, 


Vare tuas cupiant et tristia condere bella, 


no Roman poet could have intended, nor any Roman ear have 
noticed, a rhyme between tristia and bella ; and this was the more 
impossible since the different metrical value of both syllables 
influenced the sound of the two a’s. Grimm seems not to have 
been able to free himself altogether from the propensity of bio- 
graphers to overrate the importance of their heroes. How- 
ever, in innumerable other cases rhyme decidedly was used 
of set purpose by the Roman poets, especially where the corre- 
sponding words stand either in the chief czesura and the end of 
the same verse, or at the end of two verses following each other. 
Of both cases an example may be cited from Horace, whose fine 
ear and ability to avail himself of all possible beauties of 
rhythm and sound make him of the highest importance for the 
history of rhyme. 

“Tile gravem duro terram qui vertit aratro,”! 
gives an excellent instance of the rhyme in the chief cxsura ; 
while the lines 

“ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto 
Et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto,”’ * 

show even the existence of a sort of feminine rhyme in Latin 
poetry. Horace also shows how the Roman poets used the 
rhyme for onomatopoetic purposes. In the line, 

“ Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus,” 
the quick jumping movement of the little animal could not 
have been better illustrated than by the rhyme of the two 
words immediately following each other—“Schlagreim,” as the 
1 Sat. 1. i. 28. 2 Ars Poet. 99. 3 Ars Poet. 139. 
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German meistersinger used to call it. Though there can be 
no doubt that the Latin poets of the classic period knew and 
occasionally used rhyme, it never was for them of the same 
vital importance that it is in modern poetry; and in fact it 
never could be, so long as the rhythmical accent kept its un- 
limited power; for this is decidedly unfavourable to rhyme. 
In all those cases, for instance, where the chief cesura of the 
hexameter rhymes with the end of the same verse, which, as we 
have seen, was. the usual way, the two corresponding syllables 
had different metrical accents. In the line, 
“Tlé gravém diré térram qui vértit aratrd,” 
the o of duro stands in the arsis, and therefore has quite a dif- 
ferent sound from the o in aratro, which stands in the thesis. 
This becomes the more evident in those very rare cases where 
the rhyme in this position contains two syllables, or is, as it 
would now be called, feminine. In Horace there is only one 
instance of this; and indeed what could be the use of a rhyme 
which, if the verse were read according to rhythmical principles, 
would be scarcely audible ?— 
“ Fratrém méeréntis’ raptd dé fratré délén’tis.”} 
But by this very fact the destructive influence of rhyme on the 
rhythmical principle becomes evident. The line, for instance, 
already quoted from Godfrid of Viterbo, would, if properly 
scanned, have sounded like this : 
“ Matra tibi fidis’ régalid dat Gotéfri’diis.” 
But this way of destroying the feminine rhyme by the rhyth- 
mical accent certainly did not agree with the feeling of the 
medizval poet; and so it may be assumed that he accentu- 
ated fidus exactly like Gotefridus, just as if it were a trochee, 
which also agreed very well with the rhetorical accent of the 
word. Reading the whole verse according to the same prin- 
ciple, the first part of it, 
‘“‘ Métra tibi fidiis,”’ 
became quite trochaic in character ; and the idea of the hexa- 
meter was utterly destroyed. This destruction of the rhythmi- 
cal principle in the medieval Latin poetry was almost contem- 
porary with the same phenomenon in German literature. Here 
also the dominion of purely rhythmical measurement and alli- 
teration was victoriously contested by rhyme and rhetorical 
accent. In the beginning of the middle high German period, 
alliteration as a principle of art had disappeared ; and by the 
great minnesingers of the twelfth and thirteenth century it 


1 Epist. 1. xiv. 7. 
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was used only occasionally, and without any strict rule, just as 
rhyme was by the old Roman poets. It was chiefly preserved 
in old alliterative formule, like “ Haus und Hof,” “Stock und 
Stein,” a charming example of which is found in the last stanza 
but one of the “ Nibelunge Not”: 


‘* Mit leide was verendet des kiinges hochgezit 
als ie diu /ibe leide z’aller jungeste git.” 
However, the rhythmical accent remained side by side with the 
rhetorical accent much longer in German ; and traces of its in- 
fluence may be found almost till the beginning of the modern 
high German epoch. 

In the Romance languages the decline of the rhythmical 
principle was even more complete than in the medieval Latin 
or in any of the Teutonic idioms. The feeling for rhythm in 
those languages was so entirely lost that they were not able 
even to keep the rhetorical accent strong enough to make it 
of any avail for metrical purposes. Although in most of the 
poems written in the Romance languages there is a certain re- 
semblance to the iambic or trochaic fall, yet the scanning of a 
whole stanza according to these metres would in most cases 
prove impossible. In the French language, which has gone the 
farthest of all in neglecting the rhythmical difference between 
the syllables of the same word, there is scarcely a single line 
of the most finished poets which could be read metrically with- 
out altering even that little of rhetorical accent which has been 
left. In the following verse, which is taken from Boileau’s 
sixth Satire, 

“ Car a peiné lés coqs cOmméncant leir ramage,” 
there are two striking examples of this fact ; for the accent of 
the (if anything) iambic metre in the word peine is on a syllable 
which in prose is scarcely pronounced at all, and in com- 
mencant the last syllable has properly a fuller sound than 
the last but one. Where the modern French poets try to 
introduce something like rhythm, they generally do so less by 
means of the rhetorical accent in words of several syllables 
than by putting the more or less important parts of the sentence, 
like article and noun or personal pronoun and verb, correspond- 
ingly in thesis and arsis. In the main it may fairly be said 
that in Romance poetry metre is entirely founded on counting 
the syllables of the verse, and rhythm, properly speaking, has 
entirely disappeared, except so far as it shows its influence by 
joining together verses of different lengths in a stanza. 

This leads to another consideration, which is of the highest 
importance in studying Provencal versification. Rhythm 
showed its influence on the ancient poetry, not only in the 
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single verses, but also in the composition of several verses of a 
different size and fall into an organic whole—the strophe. The 
harmonious beauty and impulsive lyrical pathos of Pindar’s 
odes excites the same admiration as the steady epical flow of 
Homer’s hexameters ; and to the inheritance of the strophe, 
and its development into the stanza, medieval poems, and 
especially the canzos of the troubadours, owe their greatest 
charm. To the relics of ancient literature already mentioned 
was added the rhyme, defined by strict rules and made obli- 
gatory ; and this new principle contributed not a little to give 
variety and harmonious beauty to the highest development of 
medieval poetry, the stanza. In investigating Provengal versi- 
fication, it will therefore be necessary to consider (1.) rhythm, 
as shown by the manifold measures of verse, (2.) rhyme, and 
(3.) how of these two elements combined was formed the stanza 
of the troubadours. 

In no other language of Western Europe has the artistic 
development of poetical forms ever reached so high a degree of 
perfection, as that to which it was raised by the troubadours. 
The craftsmanship of the poets and singers, the refinement of 
the audiences in appreciating beauties of rhyme and metre 
which even the modern ear can scarcely appreciate, are the 
more astonishing since the period of their greatest poetry is 
comparatively a very early one, and even their civilization in 
all other respects showed the barbarous characteristics of the 
early middle ages. Through various favourable circumstances, 
the langue d’oc succeeded, first of all Romance idioms, in forming 
itself into a distinct and regular language, with strictly defined 
grammatical rules. The great number of final syllables of the 
same sound, which existed in the comparatively well preserved 
forms of declensions and conjugations, offered an immense 
quantity of rhymes; and this easiness of rhyming, combined 
with the liveliness and sanguine temperament of these southern 
Frenchmen, naturally gave rise to an early poetry. The earlier 
stages of this poetry are quite unknown to us; and we have 
lost in these popular songs, which undoubtedly existed, the 
most valuable material for the history of Provencal poetry. 
As things stand, the first troubadour, Count Guillem 1x. of 
Poitou (1071-1127), appears as a finished poet, in full posses- 
sion of all the refinements of Provengal art, without any pre- 
decessor or previous document of lyrical poetry to account for 
his great accomplishments and experience. In fact, after him 
there is no important progress of metrical art; and, although 
several troubadours formed new stanzas and used difficult 
rhymes of their own, it may be said that, in the main, the first 
troubadour knew as much about the harmonious beauties of 
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stanza and rhyme as the last— Guiraut Riquier, who died about 
200 years after the birth of Guillem. 

This great stability of the metrical rules led soon to a wish 
to fix them by a theoretical system ; and, in consequence, there 
were several attempts to perform this difficult task. The most 
important and voluminous work of this kind must be our 
guide in the maze of Provencal subtlety ; though in many cases 
it is more difficult to follow the medieval scholar through his 
confused definitions than to abstract the rules from the poems 
themselves. The author of Las Leys d’Amors, as he calls his com- 
pilation, considered, according to the notions of his time, that it 
was a sign of the highest scholarship to accumulate the greatest 
possible amount of undigested knowledge, without taking the 
trouble of grouping his heterogeneous materials. He desires to 
show his familiarity with almost all the branches of human 
knowledge. Grammar and rhetoric, prosody and dialectic, tri- 
vium and quadrivium, had been objects of his study ; and his 
work is undoubtedly one of the most valuable exponents of 
medizval scholarship. In fact, it may be called the expression 
of all the literary ideas of his time and country, the more so as 
it can scarcely be said to have been written by one author only. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century (1356 is the exact 
date of the work), the time of the great troubadours had long 
passed away ; and their pure language was yielding more and 
more to the influences of southern patois and the northern 
langue d’oil. To oppose the further decline of the language and 
poetry, several institutions were founded by patriotic and cul- 
tivated men, who, however, being more scholars than poets, could 
not revive the spirit of the troubadours. One of the most 
renowned of these societies, which were very much like modern 
academies, the “seven poets of Toulouse,” commissioned their 
chancellor for the time being, Guillaume Molinier, to write, or 
rather to compile from the works of other scholars, and under 
their own supervision, a compendium of the rules of poetry. 
The result of this was Las Leys d Amors ; and, as it was founded 
entirely on the traditions of the troubadours, it is, although 
written after their time, of the greatest importance for the metri- 
eal analysis of their works. M. Gatien-Arnoult, keeper of the 
manuscripts of the Académie des Jeux Floraux at Toulouse, 
has published an accurate edition of the work from the manu- 
script belonging to that academy. 

Another medieval work, which it will often be necessary 
to refer to, is Dante’s treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia. His 
remarks on the measurement of verse and the construction of 
stanzas were, indeed, originally meant to apply to poems written 
in his own language. But the near connection between the 
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poets of the lingua di si and those of the langue d’oc, and 
especially the great influence of the troubadours on Dante’s own 
metrical system,’ makes it congruous to apply the rules given 
by the great Italian to the works of the Provengal poets. 

In the fifth chapter of his treatise Dante defines the limits 
of the length of a verse in this way: “ Nullum adhuc inveni- 
mus carmen in syllabicando endecasyllabum transcendisse nec 
a trisyllabo descendisse.”* By trisyllabus and endecasyllabus 
he means lines, or carmina, as he calls them, which in reality 
may consist of even two and ten syllables. For in Italian 
poetry the feminine rhymes are so predominant in number that 
Dante does not think it worth while to take into consideration 
the small minority of masculine rhymes, and counts the last 
short syllable of the feminine rhyme even in those few cases 
where in reality it does not exist. The Leys d’Amors, according 
to its national view, follows a totally different principle in 
measuring verse. It first states the difference between mascu- 
line and feminine rhyme, calling the former accen agut, and 
the latter accen greu. Then it counts the syllables of each 
verse really existing, neglecting, however, the last short syllable 
if the verse ends with a feminine rhyme. An example will 
best show the difference of the two systems. Of the two follow- 
ing lines, for instance, 


“anz li mal trag mi son joi e plazer 
sol per aiso, car sai q’amors autreja,” 


the first consists actually of ten syllables, the last of which has 
the metrical accent, so that the Leys d Amors would call it a 
“bordo de x. syllabus con accen agut.” The second one, though 
actually containing eleven syllables, it would call a “ bordo de 
x. syllabas con accen greu.” Dante, on the other hand, would 
call both verses endecasyllabi, not taking any notice of the rime 
tronco in the first one. The Leys d’Amors, therefore, differs 
widely, and even more than might at first appear, from Dante, 
in saying that the shortest verse possible is that of four, and 
the longest possible that of twelve, syllables. For what Dante 
calls a trisyllabus may be, as we have seen, in reality a line 
of two syllables ; and the “bordo de quatro syllabas” of the 
Leys @ Amors may consist actually of five syllables. Verses 
shorter than four syllables, according to the Leys d’Amors, 
are allowed to be only bordos empeutatz or biocatz. By bordos 

1 The stanza of the Sestina, for instance, Dante took from Arnaut Daniel, 
whom he calls— 


“Fra tutti il primo Arnaldo Daniello 
Gran maestro d’amor.” 


* Opere Minori, ed. Fraticelli, ii. 212. 
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empeutatz are meant the different parts of a verse divided by a 
middle rhyme, like 


“ Perdut ai—e cobrarai.” 


Bordos biocatz are little verses which are mixed with others of 
greater length, and form, if rhyming, a sort of echo; for in- 
stance : 

‘“‘ El contrari far vol 


E col.” 


These limits, however, are too narrow, at least in one direction. 
In one of the poems of Guillem 1x. of Poitiers is a line con- 
sisting of no less than fifteen syllables, and therefore by far 
exceeding the number allowed by Dante or the Leys d’Amors. 
This verse has, notwithstanding its great length, a certain rhyth- 
mical beauty about it, which, considering the rarity of effects of 
that sort, makes it the more remarkable. In the first stanza of 
the poem it runs thus : 


“q’una domna s’es clamada de sos gardadors a mei.’’! 


The extreme in the other direction is reached by the trouba- 
— Marcabrun, who has verses of one syllable only, like Ay, 
and Oc. 

Between the two, verses of all lengths may be found now and 
then in the poetry of the troubadours; but nevertheless a pre- 
ference for certain forms is visible. Dante’s views on the sub- 
ject, which, on the whole, may fairly be applied to Provengal 
verse, are contained in the following sentence: “ Pentasylla- 
bum [viz., carmen = line] et eptasyllabum et endecasyllabum in 
usu frequentiori habentur, et post hee trisyllabum ante alia: 
quorum omnium endecasyllabum videtur esse superbius tam 
temporis occupatione quam capacitate sententiz, constructionis 
et vocabulorum.” This, rendered by Provencal terms, means 
that verses of four, six, and ten syllables (con accen agut), and 
next to them those of two syllables, are most in use, but that 
the finest of all is the decasyllable. It may be useful to illus- 
trate this rule by a few examples. The bordo of two syllables, 
as already shown, is allowed only in bordos biocatz or empeutatz, 
and cannot form an independent foundation for a stanza, Of 
much greater importance is the verse of four syllables. The 
troubadours liked it for its graceful and easy fall, and used it 
with predilection. The beautiful stanza of Guillem de Cabes- 
tanh’s, “Li douz cossire,” the finest of his, perhaps of all, 
Provencal canzos, is founded on this verse. Here it occurs 

‘In this, as in all other cases, the expression of the Leys d@ Amors has 


been used in measuring verses, which, besides its being more appropriate for 
the langue d’oc, seems also the more logical. 
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with feminine rhyme only, in connection with the verse of six 
syllables, e.g. : 
“ En sovinensa 
tenc la car’el dous ris 
vestra valensa 
et bel cors blance lis.”’ 


The Leys d’Amors quotes a poem, very likely made for the 
occasion, where the stanza consists entirely of this verse. 
Here it occurs in both forms, with accen agut and accen greu. 
Notwithstanding a certain monotony, it is impossible to deny 
the merits of harmonious beauty and lyrical pathos to a stanza 
like this : 
** Que ferrs de lansa 

mays no m’acora, 

que mi transfora 

lo cor el cors 

l’enveios mors 

eé verenos 

coma poyzos 

dels vilas motz 

quem fan jos votz 

per maestria.” 


The verse of six syllables has been used by Bernard de Ventadorn 
for the stanza of one of his best canzos, where it occurs 
alternately with accen greu and agut: 


“De domnas m’es vejaire 
que gran falhimen fan 
per so quar no son gaire 
amat li fin aman.” 


However well suited in this case to the sentimental purposes 
of the troubadour, this verse is hardly fit to be used by itself 
in longer stanzas. There is a certain “entre deux” about it, 
which deprives it of the graceful ease of shorter metres, without 
giving as an equivalent the grandeur of, for instance, the 
decasyllable. Its effect is much finer where it occurs com- 
bined with other verses in a stanza, as, for instance, in another 
poem of Bernard de Ventadorn, where it is found in connection 
with the verse of eight syllables, both with accen greu: 


‘“‘Tant ai mon cor plen de joja 
tot me desnatura ; 
flors blanca vermelh’e bloja 
m sembla la freidura.” 


This is at the same time one of the few examples where the 
octosyllable is used in lyrical Provengal poetry. Dante, in con- 
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sequence of its rarity, does not even mention it. But it is 
nevertheless of great importance, because it was the favourite 
metre of the romance. The two most important Provengal 
romances, Flamenca and the Roman de Giaufre, are both written 
in it, as well as a novelette by Raimon Vidal, the author of a 
Provencal grammar. The first lines exhibit him, like many of 
the later troubadours, as a “laudator temporis acti :” 


‘* En aquel temps c’om era jais 
e per amor fis e verais 
cuendes e d’avinen escuelh.” 


The octosyllable with accen agut is more often found in lyrics 
than that with accen greu. In epic poetry both occur indiffer- 
ently. 

Of all the different verses the most important both in lyric 
and in epic poetry, in Italian, French, and Provengal, is the 
endecasyllabum, or the verse of ten syllables. The variety 
of different forms in which it occurs, and of purposes for which 
it is used, make a short account of its origin and development 
almost necessary. This variety is effected by the manifold ways 
in which the cesura, one of the few relics of ancient metrical 
art, is used. The Leys d’Amors says: “E devetz saber que en 
aitals bordos la pauza es la pauza en la quarta syllaba; e ges 
no deu hom transmudar lo compas del bordo, so es que la 
pausa sia de vi. syllabas el remanen de quatre, quar non ha 
bella cazensa.” The pauza here spoken of is this caesura, con- 
sisting in a stronger accent given to a certain syllable of the 
verse, and a little rest which the voice naturally takes after- 
wards. This rest or pause might also be filled up by a short 
unaccentuated syllable which was not counted. In this case the 
pauza was feminine, or with accen greu: it was otherwise with 
accen agut. As has been seen, the Leys dAmors lays down 
that the ceesura must be after the fourth syllable ; and this indeed 
is the rule in lyric poetry, from which that work takes all its 
examples. But the decasyllable occurs in much older docu- 
ments in the langue d’oc and langue d’oil, namely, in the old 
popular epos; and to this it is necessary to go back in order to 
give a full account of its development. The oldest poetic monu- 
ment in the Provengal language is a fragment of what seems a 
long didactic poem, and is commonly called “ Boethius,” because 
those parts of it which are left treat an episode from the life of 
this author. Boethius, according to the poet, a Coms de Roma, 
and one of the wisest and most religious men of his age, has 
been thrown into prison, on a false pretence, by his enemy 
the Pagan emperor Teirix. In his misery, Philosophy herself, 
the heroine of his work De Consolatione Philosophie, comes to 
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comfort him. She appears to him under the form of a beautiful 
maiden, the daughter of a mighty king. In the hem of her 
raiment are wrought the Greek characters II and 9 as symbols 
of “la vita qui enter’es” and “ la dreita lei.” In the middle of 
this description the manuscript breaks off, and leaves no indi- 
cation of what was to come. The time of this interesting docu- 
ment is, as Diez has shown by linguistic reasons, not later than 
about 960; and its great age makes it the more valuable for 
metrical purposes. The metre is the same as in all French 
poems of the Charlemagne cyclus, the chansons de geste, viz., the 
decasyllabic ; and it is used in very nearly the same way. In 
both languages it was the rule to give the fourth syllable of each 
verse the strongest metrical accent, and thus to effect after this 
syllable that sort of czesura or “ pauza de bordo” which has been 
explained above. “ Boethius” has only verses con accen agut ; 
and therefore to avoid monotony most of the pauzas are with 
accen greu, so that generally each line has eleven syllables, e.g. : 


“‘ Nos jove émne | quandiu que nos estam 
de gran follia | per folledat parllam.” 


The following lines afford examples of the masculine cesura : 


‘ & qui nos pais | que no murem de fam, 
cui tan amét | Torquator Mallios,”’ 


In a few cases, also, the second part of the verse contained one 
syllable less than usual, chiefly after a feminine pauza, which, 
as it were, covered this want, for instance: 


“ donz fo Boécis | corps ag bo e pro.” 


In these cases it might almost be supposed that the czsura 
had been left out by neglect. But this supposition is dis- 
proved by the fact that also after a pauza con accen agut the 
second half of the verse is shortened in the same manner, which 
can only be explained by the interval after the accent on the 
fourth syllable. An instance of this is the line : 


“Qu’el era céms | molt onraz e rix.” 


Here the verse consists of only nine syllables; and accordingly 
the metre in “Boethius” could vary between nine, ten, and 
eleven syllables. This variety was even greater in other poems, 
where the feminine rhyme occurs together with the feminine 
pauza so as to bring the length of the verse to twelve syl- 
lables, e.g. : 


“En autra térra | irai penre linhatge.” 


The hiatus in the cesura, as is evident from this and many 
other examples, was not considered a fault ; and the first vowel 
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was certainly pronounced. This seems to lead to the more 
modern French heroic verse, the Alexandrine, which was not 
used in the old chanson de geste. Also in epic poetry the 
position of the cesura after the fourth syllable is almost uni- 
versal. But there are some exceptions to this rule. In Girartz 
de Rossilhon, the most important popular epos of the langue 
d’oc, the pauza del bordo occurs always after the sixth syl- 
lable, ¢.g. : 
** Veevos per miei ]’estorn | lo vilh Draugo 
lo paire don Girart | l’oncle Foleo,” 


or with the feminine pauza and masculine end of the verse : 
“ Tan vos vei entrels véstres | queus an cobrit,” 
or with both feminine: 
“ E fan lor cavals cérre | per la varena.” 


The same form of the decasyllable is also found in some northern 
French epics, as in Audigier, a later parody on the old heroic 
chansons de geste. The equal flow of the decasyllable did 
not make it very apt for the formation of stanzas ; and there was 
the less occasion for them in the older epic poetry, since the 
thyme or assonance remained unchanged through a great 
number of verses. This explains the tirade monorime which 
is the characteristic of the popular in contrast to the artificial 
epos. To interrupt the monotony of this metre, however, many 
of the popular jongleurs introduced after a certain number of 
decasyllables a shorter line, a bordo biocatz according to the 
expression of the Leys d’Amors, which at the same time by its 
rhyme formed a transition to the following tirade. An instance 
occurs in the first part of the chronicle of the Albigeois, while 
in the second the shorter line is without any rhyme—one reason 
more for believing that the two parts were not both written 
by the same author, Guillem de Tudela. Moreover, lyric poets 
used a sort of tirade monorime intermixed with shorter verses, 
as in the song by which Richard Cceur de Lion beguiled the 
hours of his imprisonment inGermany. The first stanza of this 
chanson may be quoted as an example of this form: 


* Ja nus hons pris ne dirat sa raison 
adroitement s’ansi com dolans non 
mais par confort puet il faire chanson. 
moult ai d’amins, mais povre sont li don, 
honte en avront se por ma reancon 
suix ces deus yvers pris.” 


The word pris returns at the end of each of the shorter verses, 


and forms a sort of burden. The same song also exists in Pro- 
vencal ; but the French seems the original version. 
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It would lead too far to follow the traces of the decasyllable 
through the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. In 
Italy the position of the caesura was not fixed by strict rules as 
in the langue d’oc and langue d’oil ; sometimes there are two 
accents and corresponding pauzas on the fourth and seventh or 
eighth syllables, and sometimes only one on the sixth. The 
cesura in the decasyllable which is prominent in the lyric 
poetry of the langue d’oc, in the canzos and sirventes of the 
troubadours, is different from that in the tirade monorime of 
the popular epos. It has been seen that here in case of a pauza 
con accen greu the first part of the verse, and therefore the whole 
verse, became one syllable toolong. The stricter metrical rules 
of lyric poetry were inconsistent with such liberties. Hence, if 
the lyrical czesura is masculine the chief accent is on the fourth 
syllable : if it is feminine the chief metrical accent goes back 
to the third syllable, and the fourth, which in epic poetry is 
always strongly accentuated, becomes weak. The masculine 
lyrical ceesura, which shows no difference from the epical, is 
found, for instance, in the beginning of Bertrand de Born’s 
sirventes : 

“ Pos als bards | enoja e lor peza 
d’aquesta patz | qu’an faita li dui rei;” 
while the lyrical pauza con accen greu occurs in the third stanza 
of the same poem: 


“Cum aquésta | ni autra c’om li grei.” 


The epical ceesura in its feminine form is found very seldom in 
the poetry of the troubadours. Two of the rare instances occur 
in a canzo of Guillem de Cabestanh; and there it is the more 
remarkable because it is intermixed with the lyrical pauza. 
The two verses are: 


‘Don mi remémbra | douza terra el pais,” 
and 

“ En autra térra | irai penre lenhatge.” 
In both cases the epical pauza might be got rid of by a slight 
alteration, which, however, is not confirmed by the authority 
of any manuscript. In the first case, membra might easily be 
written instead of remembra, by which means the epical czesura 
would become lyrical; and in the second case, the a of terra 
might be apostrophized, though the pauza would then alto- 
gether disappear. In the last stanza of this same poem, as pre- 
served in several manuscripts, is the only example in lyrical 
poetry of the second hemistich being shortened after the femi- 
nine pauza, which, as has been seen above, occurs several times 
in “ Boethius.” The line is this: 


“ Q’ieu non volgra | qe fos ma cusina.” 
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But the difficulty is not serious; for this and other reasons, 
metrical and philological, prove that the stanza is a spurious 
addition of a later ignorant scribe. This instance shows how 
important a knowledge of metrical rules is for the critical edit- 
ing of a Provencal author. 

The immense number of rhyming words in the Provengal 
language has been already mentioned. Of the fifty-four forms 
of the verb of the first conjugation, only nine have the accent 
on the root, while forty-five have it on one of the final sylla- 
bles; hence all the verbs of this conjugation rhyme with each 
other in these forms. Again, all the derivative syllables of the 
adjectives and nouns, like at-ada, ut-uda, or atge, ansa, ensa, 
and many others, have the accent on these syllables, and offer 
great choice of material to the poet in search of rhymes. Con- 
sequently, in all Provencal poetry, the rhyme plays a chief part, 
and metrical scholars considered it their greatest task to in- 
troduce the student into the minutest subtleties of its beauty. 
Dante intended to speak of rhyme .“secundum se” in one of 
the later parts of his book, which he never wrote; but in the 
existing parts he speaks of it only in connection with the 
stanza. Following, however, the Leys d’Amors, it will now be 
necessary to consider first of all the essence of rhyme in itself, 
before proceeding to its influence on the combination of verses 
in a stanza, and of stanzas in a poem. 

The Leys d’Amors uses the word rim or rima in a perfectly 
different sense from the modern rhyme. Its definition is this: 
“Rims es certz nombres de syllabas, ajustat a lui autre bordo 
per pario d’aquela meteysha accordansa e paritat de syllabas o 
de diversas am bela cazensa.” Rim exists therefore not only 
if the accordansa is the same, which is very nearly what is 
now called rhyme, but also though the ends of the two verses 
concerned sound quite differently, provided that a certain har- 
mony or cazensa is effected simply by their length or metrical 
accents. This must be borne in mind in considering the divi- 
sion of rims into four classes as given by the Leys d’ Amors, 
viz., rims estramps, accordans, ordinals, and dictionals. The 
division is not very logical ; for the last divisions have nothing 
to do with the essence of rhyme. Rim estramp in its exact 
meaning is nothing but the absence of rhyme, or even asso- 
nance, between two verses. In the poetry of the troubadours 
there is scarcely a line which has not its corresponding rhyme, 
either in its own or in another stanza, so that the rims estramps 
are of no importance for the present purpose. Everything that 
is now called rhyme and was used by the troubadours is con- 
tained under the second head, rims accordans. This accor- 
dansa may be sonan, consonan, or leonisme; and the rims 
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sonans and consonans must be again subdivided into bords 
(French, batard) and lejals. Rim sonan bord is what is now 
called assonance: it is the most striking feature of Spanish 
poetry. The Leys d Amors gives examples of it con accen agut, 
as 
“ Encarcerat tenetz mon cor amors, 
E delivrar nol pot autra mas vos;” 


and con accen greu, as 


‘La mors quieu port a mi dans es tan granda, 
Quieu lo thezaur del realme de Franza,” etc. 


In the poems of the troubadours this assonance was not 
allowed. Accordingly, the Leys d Amors does not approve it, 
though admitting that it was daily used in the mandelas, a 
sort of popular chanson. “ For these,” says the author, with all 
a scholar’s contempt for popular poetry, “I do not care, because 
I do not see nor can I find a known author for them.” Rim 
sonan lejal, which exists only with accen agut, is what is 
now called simple masculine rhyme; that is to say, the last 
syllable in the rhyming lines must contain the same vowel 
with identical consonants (if any) after, but different ones 
before, it. The examples of this are of course innumerable. 
The second kind of rims accordans is called consonan. 
This also is subdivided into bord and lejal. The rim con- 
sonan bord is always con accen greu, so that only the second 
and unaccentuated syllable agrees with the corresponding one 
in the other verse, e.g. : 


“ Sino de liei que del sieu foc m’abranda 
Quar ela sab la maniera quos tuda.” 


The modern ear would not at all discern this kind of rhyme; 
and the troubadours also never used it. Perhaps the author of 
the Leys d Amors introduced it only in order to give complete- 
ness to his system. Rim consonan lejal has only accen agut, 
and is found where the last and accentuated syllable in both 
verses is exactly the same in spelling, but different in mean- 
ing. Examples of this class are numerous in the poetry 
of the troubadours: the following is from a canzo of Serveri 
de Gironne : 


“ E costumatz tanh que sia tan gen (adj. gentilis) 
Que governar se puesca tota gen” (noun gentem). 


The same thing is also found in medieval and modern German 

poetry, where it is called “ minnlicher riihrender Reim.” The 

chief characteristic of an accordansa consonan is the identity 
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of vowels and consonants in the last syllable, but in the last 
syllable only. On the other hand, in the third division of 
accordansa, the leonisme, also the last syllable but one, must to 
a certain extent agree in the corresponding verses. The leon- 
ismetat is again subdivided into rims leonismes simples, and 
parfaitz. In the former the consonants before the vowel in the 
last syllable but one must differ: in the latter they must be 
identical. Rim leonisme simple con accen greu is what is 
now called simple feminine rhyme, as in 


“tot autra dona d’esser bella 
lai on es cesta damaisella.”’ 


Con accen agut, it is again one of those cases like the rim 
consonan bord, where the rhyme is extended to an unaccen- 
tuated syllable before the rhyming syllables. The Leys 
d Amors gives the following example : 


“Tan prozamens feric Gdstés 
De lansa massas e bdstés.”’ 


The following is rim leonisme parfait con accen greu: 


*Vautrui beautat tein es effassa. 
li viva colors de sa fassa ;” 


con accen agut : 


“ Al arma dona sanétdt 
Qui fug a tota vanetdt.”’ 


The former would be called in German, “ weiblicher riihren- 
der Reim ;” and of the latter the same may be said as of the 
leonisme simple con accen agut. In this case the rhyme is 
extended backwards as far as the last syllable but two; some- 
times even the last four or five syllables are included in the 
accordansa leonisme. The Leys dAmors gives an instance of 
what it calls rim mays perfait leonisme, in which the last four, 
perhaps five, syllables are intended to rhyme in two different 
verses : 
“So don le cors pren noyridura 
Lo fai tornar en poyridura.” 


In case the leonismetat is effected by two independent words, 
these words of course must always differ in their meaning. It 
may also be mentioned that rims consonans as well as leon- 
ismes are called contrafaitz, if the syllables or letters forming 


the rhyme are divided by the end of a word; as, for in- 
stance : 


“a celz que la vezo ni |’auzon 
quan las donas sa beutat lauzon.”’ 
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Such is the division which the Leys d’Amors makes of rhymes 
in general. The system shows a certain scholastic consistency ; 
but the real essence and origin of rhyme are entirely overlooked, 
or even mistaken. Under the same head come entirely different 
things, as, for instance, assonance and masculine rhyme (rim 
sonan); while, on the other hand, things which decidedly 
belong together are separated. So the simple rhyme is called 
rim lejal sonan, while the simple feminine rhyme, which de- 
cidedly is derived from it, is put together with the rim leonisme, 
from which it differs essentially. So also with the rim consonan 
lejal and leonisme parfait con accen greu. In the succeeding 
chapters the work gives a complete list of the different artificial 
rhymes. They are too numerous to be discussed here; besides, 
which, many of them are only subtleties of the author, and are 
scarcely used by the better troubadours. It is only necessary 
to consider those which are of real importance in studying the 
relics of Provencal poetry. The order also in which the different 
kinds are enumerated need not be followed: it is sometimes 
arbitrary, and sometimes utterly confused. 

After expounding what rhyme is, the Leys d’ Amors very pro- 
perly proceeds to ask where rhyme is to be found. All the 
possible combinations in this respect are brought under a new 
head, viz., rims ordinals. This expression is exceedingly ill 
chosen ; for the words rims ordinals suggest some new kind of 
rhyme essentially different from rims consonans or sonans, while 
in reality they indicate only the different positions which these 
same rhymes can have in verse or stanza. The author avoids 
giving a definition of rims ordinals, but begins at once to ex- 
plain how “ aytals ordes se fai.” 

Rhyme then, it is explained, can take place first between the 
different parts of one and the same line among each other, or 
with the end of this line. The middle rhyme is called, in corre- 
spondence with the bordos empeutatz, rim empeutat or multi- 
plicatiu. An example of the former mode occurs in one of 
Peire Cardinal's sirventes : 


“ Car los—garzos—vezon en patz sezer.” 


In the following line both kinds are combined, the rhyme being 
the same in the middle parts of the verse and in the end of it: 


“Mon port—conort—e mon cofort.” 


In some cases, as for instance between the cesura of the 
decasyllable and its end, the middle rhyme was strictly pro- 
hibited. But this middle rhyme is also found very often 
between the same parts of different verses, as for instance in 
the above-mentioned sirventes of Peire Cardinal : 
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“que fan—l’efan—d’aquela gent engleza 
qu’avan—no van—guerrejar ab Frances 
mal an—talan—de la terr’ engolmeza 
tiran—iran—conquistar Gastines.”’ 


To display his art, the poet made each pair of rhymes in the 
same line a rim consonan lejal, This sort of rhyme was some- 
times carried to such an extent that each syllable of a whole 
verse agreed with the corresponding syllable of another; this 
was called a rim serpenti. Of such exaggeration there is 
probably no instance in the good troubadours ; the Leys d Amors 
gives the following: 
* Bos—dieus—clarratz!—cara 
Los—mieus—gardatz—ara.” 


Next come the rhymes between the ends of the verses of one 
and the same stanza. The simplest form possible in this case was 
that all the verses of a stanza should have but one rhyme, which 
suggests the tirade monorime in the popular epics. The Leys 
@ Amors calls this rim continuat. Although very simple, 
this rhyme was used by the most finished troubadours, such as 
Marcabrun and Aimeric de Peguilhan. Sordello bewailed in it 
the death of his friend Blacatz; and there, combined with the 
long verse of twelve syllables, it has an excellent effect from 
its dreary monotonous sound. 

When there are two or more rhymes in a stanza, the order of 
them is varied in many different ways. The most simple mode 
is what the Leys d’Amors calls rims encadenatz; and next come 
the rims crozatz. Rims encadenatz are crossed rhymes, viz., 
ab: ab. This position of the rhymes, continued through a 
whole stanza, is not often to be found in the better, or at 
least more artistic, troubadours. Johan de Pena, one of the 
less celebrated, has used it in a stanza of charming simplicity: 

“Un guerrier per alegrar 
vuelh comensar, car m’agensa 
que non lo dey plus celar, 
trop l’auray tengut en pensa; 
e guerrejaray d’amor 
endomens que ma guerricira 
a trobat guerrejador 
que guerreja volontieira.” 


Rims crozatz are found, for instance, in the two quatrains of a 
sonnet. 

These are the principal divisions of rhyme in its relations to 
a single stanza. But the troubadours used it also to keep up 


1 Clarratz is evidently a mistake ; very likely it should be read clartatz= 
clarté. 
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a certain connection between several, sometimes all, the different 
stanzas of a poem; and in this respect it must now be considered. 
A change of rhyme from strophe to strophe—rims singulars— 
is rare, and, as a rule, found only where the stanza is very long 
and most artificially formed. There is an example of this in 
Peire Cardinal, in a song in which each stanza consists of no 
less than fifteen verses. Gauselm Faidit and the Monk of 
Montaudon have used the rims singulars also with shorter 
and simpler stanzas. The Leys dAmors gives no rule about 
their use, but confirms indirectly what has here been said, 
giving as an example a very long and complicated stanza. 
Directly opposed to the rims singulars are the rims or coblas 
unisonans, where all the stanzas of a poem have the same rhyme 
in the corresponding verses. Sometimes poems of this kind 
are very long, so that the poet had to find a great number of like- 
sounding words, which, however, in the langue d’oc, was not so 
difficult as it would have been in one of the Teutonic languages. 
It would lead too far from the immediate subject to inquire 
how, nevertheless, some of the German minnesingers, like 
Count Rudolf of Neuenburg and Friedrich von Hausen, who 
were under the influence of the troubadours, tried to compete 
with them in the richness of their rhymes and the variety of 
their stanzas. Of Friedrich von Hausen a song remains, which 
is an exact imitation, in one stanza even a translation, of one of 
Folquet de Marseille’s canzos, which the German poet probably 
learned during the crusade of 1190, in which he accompanied 
the Emperor Barbarossa. Sometimes the stanzas of a poem 
are grouped together in twos, threes, or fours, by means of equal 
rhymes. These cases are called by the Leys d’Amors coblas 
doblas, triplas, etc. The better to display their skill, the greatest 
artists among the troubadours liked to choose for their rhymes 
rare and unusual words, whose meaning, at the same time, was 
not easy to make out. The greatest master in these “rims 
cars,” and in the “motz oscurs,” was Arnaut Daniel, whom 
Dante, very likely for that reason, calls the first of all trouba- 
dours. But also Peire d’Alvernhe, one of the vainest trou- 
badours, says of his poems, as a proof of their high art, 
“qu’apenas nulhs hom las enten.” To give an idea of this ob- 
scurity, which, however, did not increase by any means the 
beauty of a canzo, a stanza will suffice from one of Arnaut 
Daniel’s poems, which was entirely written in rims cars: 


‘En breu brizaral temps braus 
el bizel brunel e brancs 
qui s’entresenhon trastug 
desobre claus rams de folha 
car no chant’ auzels ni viula 
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m’ensenh amors, que fassa done 
tal chan qui n’er segons ni tertz 
ans prims d’afrancar cor agre.” 


It is remarkable that in the first lines the troubadour has used 
alliteration to increase the strange sound of his words. The 
lines serve at the same time as an example of another way of 
connecting stanzas with each other. All the different verses are 
without a rhyme in their own stanza, but find it in the cor- 
responding verse of another, or of all the other stanzas. A 
thyme of this kind is called by the Leys d Amors rim espar, 
while Dante uses the expression clavis. When the clavis runs 
through all the verses of each stanza, the case is described as 
rimas dissolutas. Arnaut Daniel seems to have been particu- 
larly fond of this form; for the sestina also, which he invented, 
and which Dante praised and imitated, is founded on the same 
principle. Other poets preferred generally to introduce only 
one clavis or two, interrupting in this way, sometimes with 
great effect, the equal flow of the rhymes. A modification of 
the rims espars is the rims capcaudatz. This takes place if 
the clavis is the last verse of the first stanza, and is introduced 
into the following, not in its corresponding place, but as its 
first rhyme. Of the two stanzas, for instance, quoted by the 
Leys d Amors, the former ends with the line, “ Li fizel de mortal 
pena,” and the first line of the latter therefore shows the same 
rhyme in “verges eratz e vergena,” and continues it exactly 
in the same way as the first stanza. The various combina- 
tions of stanzas by means of the rhyme are one of the most 
interesting parts of Provencal versification, and show a great 
refinement of taste in the medieval poets. To give an idea of 
the skill manifested in this way, it may be useful to give a short 
sketch of a canzo which, in this as in all other respects, may 
be considered as the standard piece of all Provencal poetry. 
This is Guillem de Cabestanh’s celebrated canzo, “Li dous 
cossire,” by which, if the old stories may be believed, the poet 
lost his life, while making his name immortal. The poem consists 
of six stanzas, which are divided by means of corresponding 
rhymes into three groups of coblas doblas. But these three 
groups are again connected with each other ; for the third stanza 
takes up the last feminine rhyme of the second, and uses it as 
first rhyme, introducing, however, besides this, new rhymes. 
The fifth stanza stands in exactly the same relation to the 
fourth. The four last lines of the second stanza show the follow- 
ing rhyming words—parvensa, temensa; fei, vei. The first 
rhyme of the third stanza must be feminine ; and therefore the 
penultimate couple of rhymes is used, with some irregularity, 
as a sort of rims capcaudatz, and the beginning is 
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“ En sovinensa 
tenc la car’el dous ris 
vostra valensa 
el bel cors blanc e lis,”’ ete. 


The highest principle of art, variety in unity, seems to be here 
attained. In many cases this principle of connecting the 
different stanzas led to the most childish and trifiing artifi- 
cialities, as, for instance, in what the Leys d Amors calls rims 
retrogradatz, where the second stanza begins with the last rhyme 
of the first, and reproduces all its rhymes in the opposite order. 

This becomes yet more absurd if applied, as it some- 
times is, to a single stanza, or even a single verse. In this 
case the stanza or verse has to be so constructed that, without 
altering their meaning, the lines or words can change their 
places. The following lines, for instance, 

“ Vengutz es le senhor d’amon 
Salutz grans portar en lo mon,” 


could just as well be read the last first ; or even the words could 
change their position, in this way : 
‘Le senhor d’amon es vengutz 
portar en lo mon grans salutz.”’ 


The Leys d’Amors adds, that he who likes to “despendre son 
temps” in such things, may even find words like papa, tafata, 
in which the different syllables can be changed ad libitum. 
The fourth and last class of rhymes, as given by the Leys 
d Amors, the rims dictionals, contains, for the greater part, un- 
important trifles of this kind. Rim dictional itself means the 
combination of two words in the rhyming syllables, which can 
be derived from each other, by either taking away or adding a 
syllable. Thus, for instance, the feminine and masculine forms 
of the adjective and past participle, at-ada, ut-uda, stand in the 
relation of rims dictionals. An example of another kind of 
derivation is given in the following lines: 


“* Mayres de Dieu prega to filh humil 
quem denhe dar, sil platz humilitat 
per miels tener lo dreg sendier util 
que menals bos al port d’utilitat.” 


This is an arbitrary invention, without any intrinsic value for 
the uses of genuine poetry. But some of the subdivisions given 
show how much the decline of the poetry of the troubadours 
was the consequence of their caring too much for the formal 
side of their art. Some of them seem to have particularly 
delighted in introducing rims leonismes parfaitz, or, as they are 
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also called, rims equivocs, which, besides being different in 
the meaning of the words, showed also a slight difference in 
sound of the vowels. In the following lines, for instance, 


“‘ Sias tempratz e gent apres 
En tas paraulas et apres,” 


the first apres, being the participle of apprendre, has its e a 
little more open than the second apres=afterwards. It was 
considered a great proof of poetical finish to introduce the dif- 
ferent vowels with the same consonants into a stanza. Gavaudan 
le Vieux seems to have written the following verses entirely 
for this purpose: 


“ Mos sens es clars 
als bos entendedors 
trop es oscurs 
A selh que no sap gaire 
per que cujars 
lui on no val valors 
non es sabers 
ni sens a mo vejaire.” 


In a poem which is attributed by different manuscripts to 
Bernard de Ventadorn and Daude de Pradas, the poet has intro- 
duced all the five vowels in this way. This seems not to have 
been known to the author of the Leys dAmors: he would 
probably otherwise have mentioned a practice so decidedly to 
his liking. 

We now come to the third part of the subject—the formation 
of the stanza. A consideration of metre and rhyme has shown 
the skill of the troubadours, but also the danger into which 
this curious finish led them, chiefly as far as rhyme is concerned, 
viz., to forget the real poetical value of their work in the outer 
beauty of form. This danger was not so imminent in forming 
the stanza, because its rules were too well founded on the 
national sense of harmony, and too difficult to comply with, to 
give occasion to easy trifling. In the stanza, accordingly, we 
have to consider the highest development of art as reached by 
the troubadours. It is therefore surprising that the Leys d_Amors 
says nothing of any importance about the composition of it. 
The author of this work had evidently only a very vague idea 
of the real essence of the stanza. The only guide, therefore, 
in any investigation must be Dante’s work, De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, in which he gives the full and logical account of his 
own deep knowledge and experience. But many of his expres- 
sions will be obscure until the musical system of the middle 
ages is better understood. The rules of musical rhythm are 
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indeed inseparably connected with all forms of the lyrical poetry 
of those times. But the way may be partially cleared, and the 
words of the great Italian poet illustrated by examples from 
the works of the best troubadours. 

The definition which the Leys d’ Amors gives of a stanza, or, 
as it calls it, cobla, is very unsatisfactory, or rather is no defini- 
tion at all. It is expressed in a long poem of the author’s own, 
the meaning of which is simply that a cobla may consist at least 
of five, and at most of sixteen verses, not including the little 
lines known under the name of bordos biocatz. Nothing more, 
in fact, is said on this important subject. Of a division of 
stanzas according to their metrical and musical composition the 
author seemingly knows nothing. Dante, on the other hand, 
begins his long and careful investigation by stating first that 
“omnis stantia ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata 
est.” The word “odam” is here decidedly to be understood 
in a double sense—a musical and a metrical; in the former 
it means simply melody, in the latter the metrical scheme 
of the stanza. But this oda is very different in different cases : 
“quia quedam [stantize].sunt sub una oda continua, usque 
ad ultimum progressive, hoc est sine iteratione modulationis 
cujusquam et sine dieresi;' et dieresim dicimus deductionem 
vergentem de una oda in aliam; hanc voltam vocamus cum 
vulgus alloquimur.” In these cases, therefore, the flow of 
melody or verse must not be interrupted by a decided rest or 
pause, but must go on in an equal strain to the end of the stanza. 
This kind of stanza, Dante continues, was used chiefly by the 
great Arnaut Daniel, in allusion to the sestina invented by this 
troubadour, and imitated by Dante himself. A stanza of one 
of these sestine will at once make the meaning of Dante’s 
words clear : 


“Lo ferm voler qu’el cor m’intra 
nom pot ges becs escoissendre ni ongla 
de lauzengier sitot de maldir s’arma ; 
e per no l’aus batr’ ab ram ni ab verga 
sivals a frau, lai on non aurai oncle 
jauzirai joi en vergier o dins cambra.” 


It would indeed be impossible to find a point from which 
to divide this stanza on any principle. There are no groups 
of verses marked by rhyme, because there is no rhyme at all; 
there is no change between accen agut and accen greu; there is 
not even a strong grammatical stop. Accordingly, it may be 
concluded that the musical accompaniment of the words was not 


: Dieresis probably, where it occurs in this treatise, is always a misreading 
for diesis, which is the real expression for what Dante means. 
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interrupted by any strong harmonious modulation which made 
a rest necessary. Exactly the same may be said of Dante’s own 
canzo, 

“ Al poco giorno, ed al gran cerchio d’ombra,”* 


which was composed on the same principle. In many other 
cases also where there are rhymes a division of the stanza 
after Dante’s system is utterly impossible, because the different 
parts allow no forming into groups by the returning of the 
same order of rhymes. For instance, the following stanza of 
Janfre Rudel was certainly sung to a continued oda without 
any interruption : 
“¢ Quan lo rius de la fontana 

s’esclarzis, si cum far sol 

e per la flors aiglentina 

el rossignoletz el ram 

volf e refraing et aplana 

son dous chantar et afina 

dreitz es queu lo meu refranha.”’ 


These stanzas, however, “sub una oda continua,” are not the 
rule. “Quédam vero sunt,” Dante continues, “dieresim patientes, 
et dieresis esse non potest secundum quod eam appellamus nisi 
reiteratio unius od fiat vel ante dieresim vel post vel utrim- 
que.” The criterion, therefore, of the possibility of a dieresis 
or volta is, first of all, that in the poem there should be certain 
groups which are defined musically by the same melody re- 
peated, and metrically by the same rhymes and verses of the 
same length recurring in the same order. The volta can, as 
has been seen, be either before or after such a group, or be- 
tween two different groups if both parts of a stanza are divided 
in this way. Dante gives the expressions for all possible com- 
binations in the following words: “Si ante dieresim repetitio 
fiat, stantiam dicimus habere pedes, et duos habere decet, licet 
quandoque tres fiant, rarissime tamen. Si repetitio fiat post 
dieresim tunc dicimus stantiam habere versus, si ante non fiat 
repetitio stantiam dicimus habere frontem, si post non fiat dici- 
mus habere syrma sive caudam.” These few words contain in 
a nutshell the whole theory of Italian, and, with some slight 
changes, also of Provengal, stanzas. It remains to enter into 
the special cases referred to by this rule. The first alternative 
Dante mentions is that of a division effected by the repetition 
of certain melodic and rhythmic phrases in the first part of a 
stanza. After these groups, which in this case are called pedes, 
a rest or volta becomes necessary ; and after this a fresh melody 
begins, which lasts to the end of the stanza, and is then called 


1 Canzoniere, ed. Giuliani, p. 227. 
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acauda.1 The following is one of the very numerous examples 
of a stanza consisting of two pedes and a cauda: 


1. ( Ai deus, ar sembles ironda, 
que voles per l'aire, 

qu’eu vengues de noit prionda 
J lai al seu repaire ! 


bona domna jauzionda 
mortz es vostr’ amaire, 
paor ai quel cors mi fonda 
l s’aissom dura gaire. 





domna, vas vostr’ amor 
— jonh mas mas et ador 

bel cors ab fresca color, 

gran mal me fatz traire. 


In this case the cauda is as long as one pes, consisting of four 
verses. Very seldom, says Dante, are there more than two pedes 
to a cauda. This however applies only to the Italian literature 
of his time. In Provencal poetry there are many cases of three 
pedes in a stanza; and even the favourite form of the Italian 
poets of the cinquecento, the ottava rima, can only be consi- 
dered as consisting of three pedes and a cauda. Moreover, the 
most important form of lyric Italian poetry, the sonnet, con- 
sists of pedes and cauda. The two quatrains show the required 
repetitio unius ode, and the two terzines are the cauda. If the 
repetition of a melodic and metrical phrase takes place after the 
volta, and only there, the two groups in the second part of the 
stanza are called versus, while the first undivided part goes 
under the name of frons; the number of versus scarcely ever 
exceeds two. This form is also very common in the Provencal 
poetry. In the following stanza of Guillem Ix. of Poitiers, the 
first three lines form the frons, and the last four are divided 
into two versus of two lines each: 


e cel quim vol mal atressi, 
e conose ben celui quem ri, 


Eu conose ben cel qui bem di 
Frons 


Versus 1. ¢ e sil pro s’azautan de mi 
conose assaz 


Versus 2. | qu’atressi dei voler lor fi 
e lor solaz. 


These two kinds of division in a stanza, viz., pedes and cauda, 
or frons and versus, Dante seems to consider as the most im- 


1 The meaning of the word coda in modern music is not exactly the 
same as the one here given by Dante, but might well be derived from it. 
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portant. In both cases the stanza is actually divided into 
three parts; and this, indeed, was the fundamental principle of 
the Italian lyrical stanza, which in this respect, in conformity 
with the middle high German strophe, differs from the langue 
d’oc. Into the old Italian poetry this was perhaps intro- 
duced from the leonine hexameter, which, as has been stated 
already, sometimes took this form. Inthe Teutonic languages 
it seems much older; and indeed it is already to be found in 
the old Icelandic ljédahattr, where the two first lines are of 
equal length and belong to one another, while tne third one, 
longer than each, stands by itself. In the German popular 
epos this principle is not visible; but it appears again unmis- 
takeably in the medizval minneliet. The usual form in this 
is pedes and cauda, which here are called Stollen and Abgesang. 
It is not possible here to consider all the interesting phenomena 
which arise from the conflict of this principle with the Pro- 
vencal, in those cases where the German minnesinger tried to 
imitate the stanzas of the troubadours. The prevalent principle 
in the Provengal poetry seems to have been the division of a 
stanza into two corresponding parts; and, accordingly, to the 
above-mentioned combinations two more of great importance 
must be added. The first of these, which Dante also is 
acquainted with, is the division of a stanza into pedes and 
versus. In this case there are actually four parts of a stanza; 
but each couple of these hangs so closely together that it can 
very well be brought under the Provencal principle of a divi- 
sion into two halves—the more properly, as there certainly 
were only two different melodies, each of them being twice 
repeated. The instances of this are again very numerous. In 
the following stanza of Peire d’Alvernhe’s, the pedes and versus 
consist of two lines each: 


Pes1. __{ Rossinhol, en son repaire 
m’iras ma domna vezer, 


Pes 2. e digas lil meu afaire 
l et ill diguat del seu ver, 


Versus 1. { quem man sai—com lestai ; 
mas de mill sovenha, 


Versus 2. | qui ges lai—per nuill plai 


Lab ri not retenha. 


The fourth and last combination occurs when the stanza con- 
sists of a frons and cauda, that is to say, when the two parts are 
undivided in themselves, but a new melodic and metrical period 
begins after a certain number of verses. This shows the Pro- 
vengal principle of a division into two parts better than any of 
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the others; but Dante, from his point of view, is also right in 
not approving, or rather not acknowledging, it as a division at 
all, because there is no repetitio unius ode. One out of 
many examples of this phenomenon is a stanza of Bertrand de 
Born’s, where the frons and cauda consist of three lines each : 


f Autr’ escondig vos farai plus sobrier 
Frons < e no mi pose orar plus d’encombrier : 
{ seu anc failli vas vos neis del pensar, 


faillam poder deves mon compaignier 


quant serem sol en chambr’o dins vergier, 
Cauda 
de tal guiza que nom pose’ ajudar. 


The interruption of the first and beginning of the second musical 
and metrical phrase, as marked by the diesis or volta, was gene- 
rally still more strengthened by the end of the grammatical sen- 
tence. In most of the many stanzas already quoted, the volta 
contains either a full stop or a semicolon, or at least a comma. 
The sentence is seldom carried on through the volta, though 
even the best troubadours were not always careful in following 
this rule. 

By these various methods, then, the stanza was strictly 
divided into different parts. But, on the other hand, the feeling 
of the troubadours for unity and harmony was too keen not to 
make it desirable to bridge over somehow the gap made by the 
volta, and to keep up the connection between the two sides. 
This was done by means of the rhyme, which, as has been seen 
already, was also used for a similar purpose between the dif- 
ferent stanzas of a poem. The process by which it was done 
is called by Dante concatenatio; and this concatenatio might 
be effected in two different ways. The first and simpler consists 
in the cauda or versus adopting one or several rhymes of the 
frons or pedes. This is used in most cases ; and almost all the 
stanzas already quoted may serve as examples for it. So in 
Bertrand de Born’s poem the cauda repeats both the rhymes of 
the frons. In Guillem 1x.’s stanza the versus take up the only 
rhyme of the frons, adding a new one of their own. This con- 
catenatio, however, was not at all considered necessary ; and 
Peire d’Alvernhe, for instance, one of the most finished trou- 
badours, introduces into the versus of his stanza rhymes en- 
tirely different from those found in the pedes. Another kind 
of concatenatio is effected by adding, either before or after the 
volta, a line which contains the rhyme of the opposite part of 
the stanza. How the troubadours managed not to disturb the 
flow of their melody by this new and seemingly inharmonious 
element is difficult to say. Perhaps it was sung to a sort of 
recitativo or arioso of its own, which already was a prelude to 
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the new melody of the second part. The meaning of this 
will be clearly shown by the following stanza by Raimbaut de 
Vaqueiras : 


‘Era pot hom canoisser e proaar 
Que de bos faitz ren deus bon gazardo, 
qu’al pro marques n’a fait esmend’e do, 
quel fai son pretz sobrels melhors pojar, 
si quel crozat de Frans e de Campanha 
l’an quist a deu per lo melhor de totz, 
e per cobrar lo sepulcr’e la crotz 
on fon [hesus, qu’el vol en sa companha 
lonrat marques, et al deus dat poder 
de bos vassalhs e de terr’e d’aver 
e de ric cor per melhs far so quel tanha.” 


This stanza consists of a frons and two versus of three lines 
each. The four first lines are a whole in themselves; and 
after them the frons ought to be ended by the volta, as is 
indicated by the punctuation after pojar. But then the poet 
adds a fifth line, only in order to introduce the rhyme of the 
versus ; and in this way he effects the concatenatio he wants. 
There was yet another way of bringing the two parts of the stanza 
into a connection which might in a certain sense also be called 
concatenatio, but which was seemingly unknown to Dante. 
The following stanza of Cercalmont’s, 


“Senhors e dompnas gerpira , 
s’a lei plagues queu li servis, 
e quem diria m’en partis, 
fariam morir des era, 
qu’en autra non ai mon esper 
noit ni jorn ni matin ni ser, 
ni d’als mos cors no consira,”’ 


consists evidently of a frons and a cauda, of three lines each. 
The fourth verse does not belong to either ; and its rhyme is not 
to be found in the same stanza: therefore it is to be called a 
clavis. But nevertheless it is of use for connecting the frons 
and the cauda ; for, considering it as a sort of centre, and going 
from it to the beginning and end of the stanza, it will be seen 
that the two parts exactly agree in the length of the verses, and 
even in their feminine rhyme. 

In the eleventh chapter of his De Vulgari Eloquentia Dante 
speaks of the relations between the parts of a stanza so 
far as the number and length of the verses are concerned. 
He enumerates and explains no less than nine different 
cases. For the present purpose, however, these are scarcely 
of any importance ; for the rules given by him cannot be traced 
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in the poems of the troubadours. In this respect, the Provencal 
poets seem to have exercised great liberty, being protected 
against choosing bad proportions by their refined sense of 
harmony. 

It still remains to mention a form of Provencal poetry, of 
which the essence cannot be explained nor the rules defined 
without applying Dante’s statements to the canzos of the 
troubadours. This is the tornada, a sort of postlude to the 
stanza, in which the poem was dedicated to the lady-love or 
the protector of the troubadour, who was generally introduced 
under a senhal or nom de guerre, to keep the real name secret. 
So Peire Vidal always calls the beautiful Azalais “Vierna,” while 
the senhal “ Bels Castiatz” designates his noble protector Sir 
Aimeric de Monrial. The Leys d’Amors says that, as a rule, 
there ought to be two tornadas, and in the first of them the 
senhal. This however is not confirmed by the majority of 
Provencal poems, where there is at least quite as often only one 
tornada. Also in another respect the Leys d’Amors is very 
inaccurate. It says that the tornada must follow in form the 
latter half of the stanza, if this consists of an equal number of 
lines, adding or leaving out one line where the number of the 
verses cannot be divided by two. But this applies only to 
those stanzas where no division is to be found. Where there 
is a diesis the rule is quite different, and can be learned only 
from Dante, who speaks of the tornada in the Convito, where 
he derives the word from tornar, because a part of the oda 
returns init. Accordingly the rule in the divided stanza is that 
the first tornada repeats the metrical form and rhyme of that 
part of the stanza—cauda or versus—which stands after the 
volta. Where there is a second tornada it generally agrees 
with the first, being, however, always the shorter of the two. 
All this, of course, the author of the Leys d Amors could not 
know, because he knew nothing about the metrical and musical 
formation of the stanza; but it is of the highest importance 
for Provengal versification, and shows again the great value of 
Dante’s works in that respect. The above-stated rule is con- 
firmed by so many examples from the canzos of the troubadours 
that it is scarcely necessary to bring new evidence for it. It 
will be more useful to give some of the more important excep- 
tions, which in this, as in other cases, “firmant regulam.” If 
the last stanza of a poem ends with two versus, the tornada 
sometimes repeats only one of them. Sometimes also part of 
the cauda is not repeated. In other cases the tornada repeats 
exactly the measures of the cauda, but differs slightly from 
its rhymes. In a sirventes of Marti de Mons, which was 
written in the fifteenth century, but by which the poet at that 
time (1436) gained the “ englantina” in the competition of the 
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Academy of Toulouse, the cauda of the last stanza consists of 
the following four verses : 
“ doranavant no cal plus dart ny lansa 
depus que dieus s’es mes de nostra part ; 
qu’a tout l’erguelh al verenos leupart 
que ta lone temptz nos ha donat dampnatge.”’ 


The first of these lines is put by way of concatenatio; and 
therefore its rhyme agrees with the first part of the poem. In 
the tornada this reason of course did not exist ; and therefore 
the poet very cleverly rhymes the first line with the last line of 
the tornada, instead of making it like the first verse of the 
cauda. The tornada therefore is this : 


“Confort d’amors, fons he cap de paratge 
vostre car filh faytz que prim ho de tart 
nos velha dar totz ensemps bona part 
de paradis, le sobrier heretatge.” 


In many cases also there is no tornada at all, or it consists, so 
to say, of the last stanza of the poem, if in this the senhal and 
dedication are introduced. 

The principles insisted upon in the foregoing remarks may 
perhaps best be illustrated by an accurate metrical analysis of 
the subjoined canzo of Bernard de Ventadorn. For the purpose 
in question this poem has the double advantage of presenting a 
great complication of metrical rules, and showing at the same 
time how the troubadours managed to combine such a compli- 
cated structure with the beauty of genuine poetry. 


a. “ Be m’an perdut lai enves Ventadorn 
tuit mei amic, pos ma domna nom ama, 
et es be dreitz que jamais lai no torn, 
qu’ades estai vas mi salvatg’ e grama. 
veus per quem fai semblan irat e morn, 
quar en s’amor mi deleit em sojorn, 
ni de ren al nos rancura nis clama. 


b. “ Aissi col peis qui s’eslaiss’ el cadorn 
e no sap re tro que s’es pres en |’ama, 
m’eslaissei eu vas trop amar un jorn ; 
qu’anc no saup mot tro fui en mei la flama 
que m’art plus fort que no fai foes de forn ; 
e ges per so nom pose partir un dorn, 
aissim te pres s’amors que m’aliama. 


c. “ Nom meravilh si s’amors mi te pres, 
que genser cors no cre qu’el mon se mire; 
bels es e blanes e freses e gais e les, 
e totz aitals cum eu volh e dezire ; 
no pose dir mal de leis, que non i es; 
qu’el n’agra dig de joi, seu l’i saubes, 
mas no l’i sai: per so m’en lais de dire. 
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. “ Totz temps volrai sa honor e sos bes 
elh serai hom et amics e servire, 
e l’amarai, be li plass’o belh pes, 
qu’om no pot cor destrenher ses aucire. 
no sai domna, volgues o non volgues 
sim volia, qu’amar no la pogues ; 
mas totas res pot hom en mal escrire. 


. “ A Jas autras sui aissi escasutz : 
laquals si vol mi pot vas si atraire, 
per tal coven que nom sia vendutz 
l’onors nil bes que m’a en cor a faire; 
qu’enojos es prejars, pos es perdutz: 
per mius 0 dic que mals m’en es vengutz, 
qu’enganat m’a la bela de mal aire. 


: “En Proensa tramet mans e salutz, 
e mais de bes qu’om no lor sap retraire, 
e fatz esfortz, miraclas e vertutz, 
car eu lor man de so don non ai gaire ; 
qu’eu non ai joi mas tan com m’en adutz 
mos Bels Vezers en Faituratz sos drutz 
en Alvergnatz lo senher de Belcaire. 


g- “ Mos Bels Vezers per vos fai deus vertutz 
tals com nous ve que no si’ ereubutz 
dels bels plazers que sabetz dir e faire.” 


This poem consists of six stanzas and a tornada. The length 
of each stanza is seven verses, that of the tornada three. In 
each stanza there is, according to Dante’s expression, a diesis or 
volta, for there is the required reiteratio unius ode. This 
reiteratio takes place before the volta, while after the volta a 
division is no more possible. The stanza therefore must be 
divided into two pedes of two lines each and a cauda of three 
lines. According to the rule, the metrical division is marked 
by a strong grammatical stop, at least a semicolon, from which 
is only excepted stanza b, where a punctuation in the volta 
is not possible. The tornada repeats as usual the form and 
rhymes of the cauda; and in it the poem is dedicated to the 
poet’s lady-love, who is addressed under a senhal. Bel Vezer 
was in this case Agnes de Montlugon, wife of the troubadour’s 
lord and protector, who raised him from the state of a com- 
mon servant and gave him the first lessons “del gay saber.” 
The verse of the stanza is the decasyllable, which occurs 
with masculine and feminine rhyme. The stanza may be for- 
mulated metrically by using capital letters for the decasyllable, 
and adding to them the sign for the accen greu. The volta 
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may be marked by a semicolon, and the division of the pedes 
between each other by a colon :— 


A By: A By; AA B. 


Hence it appears that in each stanza there are only two differ- 
ent rhymes, the cauda repeating those of the pedes, which is 
the simplest form of concatenatio. Moreover, a couple of 
stanzas have the same rhyme, or are coblas doblas; and so the 
poet had to find, three different times, eight masculine and six 
feminine rhyming words, which, though not a very heavy task 
in the langue d’oc, always required a certain amount of skill. 
In the last group of stanzas this number of rhymes was even 
increased by the tornada to ten and seven. Nevertheless there 
are only two cases of the same words with the same meaning 
used in the rhymes, or motz tornatz en rim as the Leys d’ Amors 
calls them. Both these cases, 7/3 = g 1 ande 4 = g 3, occur 
in the tornada, where they were not as strictly forbidden as in 
other positions. On the other hand there are many examples 
of “riihrende Reime” in their masculine as well as feminine 
form. The former or rims consonans lejals area 1 = 61 = 
b6,c6=—dl1,d5i=d6,e3 =e5=f5. The latter or 
rims leonismes parfaitz aree2 = f2. But in all these cases 
it is very doubtful whether these rhymes were intentional, 
since they exhibit no system or order. A remarkable sense for 
the effects of sound is shown in the alliteration with / in } 4 
and 5, by which the pains ofthe unhappy lover are onomato- 
poetically expressed. 

In the verse of ten syllables the czesura is always of import- 
ance: it therefore remains to say a word on it. The cesura, 
where it appears as feminine, has already been divided into the 
epical and the lyrical, the difference being that in the epical 
pauza del bordo the accent always remains on the fourth 
syllable, after which another unaccentuated syllable is added 
to the first hemistich, while in lyrical poetry the accent itself 
is removed from the fourth to the third syllable. In this poem 
the pauza con accen agut is by far the more frequent ; where 
it occurs with accen greu it always takes the lyrical form. 
These cases are d 5 and 6, ¢ 1, and f 1. 

It may be worth while to notice that once, d 5, the word 
domna is put into the lyrical pauza. The troubadours, in 
addressing their lady-loves, seem to have liked this particular 
position of the word, by which it received, in a certain way, 
a greater emphasis. In many canzos of different troubadours 
there are instances of this ingenuity; in one of Guillem de 
Cabestanh’s songs it occurs twice, or, according to a Parisian 
manuscript in which the poem is also preserved, even three 
times. 





THE BORGIAS AND THEIR LATEST HISTORIAN. 


THE Renaissance is the only epoch of history that has equal 
charms for idle and for thoughtful men, and stands in visibly 
intimate connection with the civilization of the present time, 
yet beyond the range of its controversies. The interest it 
awakens is undisturbed by the contests that immediately 
followed it. Neither religious nor political differences affect the 
feelings with which men regard the age to which they owe the 
knowledge of Pagan, of Jewish, and of Christian antiquity, the 
formation of modern literature, and the perfection of art. The 
degradation which Italy suffered under native tyrants cannot 
prevent the pride with which she remembers the days of her 
national independence and her intellectual supremacy. Stores 
of new materials continue to be produced in uninterrupted pro- 
fusion by patriotic scholars ; and the way in which they modify 
the aspects of the fifteenth century is shown in several recent 
works. Zeller’s talie et Renaissance and Reumont’s Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom, mark the progress which has been made beyond 
the range of Roscoe and Sismondi. Both are well-written 
books ; and the authors are perfectly familiar with the spirit of 
those brilliant times. Burckhardt’s Cultur der Renaissance in 
Italien is the most penetrating and subtle treatise on the his- 
tory of civilization that exists in literature; but its merit lies 
in the originality with which the author uses common books, 
rather than in actually new investigations. The last traveller 
over the ground is Gregorovius. 

The seventh volume of his History of Medizeval Rome 
virtually completes his task, for it reaches the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Another volume will include the age of Leo 
x., and terminate with the siege and devastation of the city in 
1527. The work gains in breadth and variety as it proceeds ; 
and at times it is little less than a history of the Popes. The 
treatment is unequal. Pius 11, the ablest and most interesting 
pontiff of the fifteenth century, receives but little attention, pro- 
bably because a voluminous life of him appeared only a few 
yearsago. But the pontificate of Alexander VI. is described with 
elaborate care, and occupies great part of the volume. These 
chapters are among the best and most solid that Gregorovius has 
written. Continuous reports by the envoys of Florence, Venice, 
and Ferrara at the court of Rome enable him to emancipate 
himself from the trivial diarists on whom every writer since 
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Raynaldus has been obliged to depend for the secret history of 
the Vatican. He is so well supplied with unpublished docu- 
ments, and he employs them with so little regard for purposes 
of vulgar controversy, that his estimate of Alexander, which 
contradicts the unanimous judgment of all the contemporaries 
of the Pope, cannot be put aside, at once and without exami- 
nation, among historical paradoxes. Alexander VI. is described 
by his latest historian as a man whose everyday mediocrity re- 
flects the sinfulness of a godless age, whose motives were the 
love of pleasure and the advancement of his family, who had 
neither political capacity nor serious design, and whose nature 
was too frivolous and too passive even for ambition.’ 

This excessive depreciation of a man whose talents and suc- 
cess were the admiration of Europe in his time is not due to an 
irrelevant indignation at his depravity, but to the historian’s 
habit of avoiding the ecclesiastical part of his subject. Looking 
at secular and profane things only, he does not see that Alex- 
ander fills a great space in history, because he so blended his 
spiritual and temporal authority as to apply the resources of 
the one to the purposes of the other. The strain which his 
policy as an Italian sovereign laid on his power in the Church 
was fruitful of consequences in the next generation, and for all 
later times. His energy in making the prerogative of the 
Holy See profitable and exchangeable in the political market 
was an almost immediate cause of the revolt of Northern 
Europe. The system which Luther assailed was the system 
which Alexander VI. had completed and bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors. It was his work and example that Adrian meant to 
repudiate when he attributed the corruption of the Church to 
the recent usurpations and immorality of the Papacy. And 
Julius 1. attempted to liberate the Church from the responsi- 
bility of his acts by declaring that a Pope elected by simony 
could never become legitimate.* 

The leading fact that governs his whole pontificate is the 


1In Wahrheit zeigt es sich, wie gewéhnlich und klein dieser Mensch 
gewesen ist. . . . Sein ganzer Pontifikat zeigt keine einzige grosse [dee weder 
in Kirche noch Staat. . . . Nichts von jenem rastlosen Thatendrange und 
Herrschersinn eines Sixtus Iv. oder Julius m1. erscheint in der wolliistigen 
und passiven Natur dieses kleinen Genussmenschen.—Pp. 500-502. 

? Scimus in hac sancta Sede aliquot jam annis multa abominanda fuisse, 
abusus in spiritualibus, excessus in mandatis, et omnia denique in perversum 
mutata. (Indicat hic optimus Pontifex ea, que nos in Alexandro vt. deplor- 
avimus ;) nec mirum si egritudo a capite in membra, a summis Pontificibus 
in alios inferiores prelatos descenderit.—Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, 
1522, 70. 

3 Contra dictum sic electum vel assumptum de simoniaca labe a quocumque 
Cardinali, qui eidem electioni interfuerit, opponi et excipi possit, sicut de vera 
et indubitata heresiimRaynaldus, 1506, 1. 
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notorious invalidity of his election. There had been no hypo- 
crisy in the transaction ; and all Europe was able to learn the 
exact sums that he had paid or promised to his supporters, and 
even to their attendants. His seat never became secure. His 
right was permanently threatened. The shadow of an impend- 
ing Council darkened his life and ruined his authority. He was 
obliged to create for himself the power which belonged in theory 
to his See. He could not have held his position without per- 
petual activity and effort. 

He was hailed at first with flattery so general and excessive 
that it must have been more than conventional. Men said that 
he was more than human, that he surpassed all mankind in 
righteousness, that the splendour of Christ himself shone forth 
when he ascended the throne. His very countenance was 
divine. The golden age came back again: Astrea returned to 
earth at his accession. It was really believed that he would be 
a glorious pontiff.2 Ferrante of Naples and Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon were hostile to him from the beginning; but in many 
countries the illusion was not dispelled until the cardinals who 
had refused his bribes published his iniquity. Julian della 
Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius 11, insisted that a Council 
should be summoned in order to judge him.® 


1 Politian, speaking in the name of Siena, said: Prestans animi magnitudo, 
qua mortales crederes omnes antecellere—Magna quedam de te nobis rara, 
ardua, singularia, incredibilia, inaudita pollicentur. The Orator of Lucca: 
Quid iste tuus divinus et majestate plenus aspectus? The Genoese: Adeo 
virtutum gloria et disciplinarum laude, et vite sanctimonia decoraris, et adeo 
singularum, ac omnium rerum ornamento dotaris, que talem summam ac 
venerandam dignitatem prebeant, ut valde ab omnibus ambigendum sit, tu 
ne magis pontificatui, an illa tibi sacratissima et gloriosissima Papatus digni- 
tas offerenda fuerit.—Ciaconius, Vite Pont. iii. 152, 159. The Venetian 
Senate rejoiced : Propter divinas virtutes et dotes quibus ipsum insignitum 
et ornatum conspiciebamus, videbatur a divina providentia talem pastorem 
gregi, dominio et sacrosanct romane ecclesie vicarium suum fuisse delectum 
et preordinatum.—Romanin, Storia di Venezia, v.10. The Archbishop of 
Colocza wrote: Omnes id satis exploratum habent, mitiorem Pontificem nec 
optari, nec creari potuisse, cui tantum sapientix, probitatis, experientix, ac 
integritatis est, quantum in quovis alio unquam audiverimus.—Petrus de 
Warda Epistole, 33. A priest of Parma wrote: Hominem non dicam, sed 
divinum hominem, magnanimum pietate gravem ac meritis sapientissimum, 
ingenio prestantem, consiliis et sententiis probatissimum, omnibus denique 
virtutibus ornatissimum. 

? Dicesi che sara glorioso pontefice.— Manfredi to the Duchess of Ferrara, 
Aug. 17, 1492: Atti e Memorie, iv. 323. 

3 Quid enim felicis recordationis Alexandro v1. Romano Pontifici predeces- 
sori nostro magis nos odiosos fecit, nisi studium et cura generalis concilii 
celebrandi? Quid nos terra marigue jactavit, cum nobis idem Alexander 
predecessor esset infensus? quid toties Alpes transcendere transalpinas, 
Gallias peragrare per zstus, nives et glacies compulit, nisi quod nitebamur, ut 
a Romano Pontifice concilium indiceretur, convocaretur et celebraretur ? 
—Raynaldus, 1511, 10. 
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The idea was taken up by the Court of France, when the 
Pope appointed one of his kinsmen to the archbishopric of 
Rouen, whilst the chapter elected George d’Amboise. The 
ministers boasted that the King possessed an infallible means 
of subjugating Alexander, by calling a Council.? Charles vim. 
claimed the crown of Naples, and threatened, if investiture 
should be refused, to depose the Pope, not by force, but by 
canonical proof that he was a heretic and an intruder.* When 
Alexander took the side of the house of Aragon, and the French 
invaded Italy, his prospects seemed hopeless. He expected to 
be deposed. The Cardinal of Siena, whom he sent to mollify 
the king of France, could not obtain an audience, and wrote to 
warn his master of the approaching danger. The French in- 
tended to summon a Council at Ferrara to sit in judgment on 
the Pope ;* and they believed that the consciousness of his guilt 
would make him pliable.’ They occupied Rome without resist- 
ance. Alexander shut himself up in St. Angelo with a small 
group of faithful prelates; but the majority of the cardinals 
were urging the King to depose him.’ The instrument pro- 


1 Sdegnati di questa collazione contro del Papa, il Ré tenne il di medesimo 
gran consiglio, dove furono proposte e trattate pid cose contro del Papa, in 
riformazione della chiesa.—Desp. of Aug. 31, 1493: Canestrini, Négociations 
avec la Toscane, i. 249. 

* Venetian despatch of the same month of August, in Romanin, v. 33. 

3 Soggiungeva che rifiutando le cose che ricercava, considerasse bene essere 
a Carlo cosa libera, poiché adjutato dall’ imperatore de’ Romani il quale da 
pochi giorni s’era seco lui confederato, era per privarlo dalla dignita apostolica, 
non solo colle armi colle quali superava tutti gli altri, ma per diritto, radun- 
ando un concilio de prelati, i quali potevano giustamente pronunziare avere 
egli comperato la pontificia dignita, di maniera che non si poteva chiamare 
vero pastore di Santa Chiesa.—Corio, Storia de Milano, iii. 525. 

* Dubitava che il re lo dimitesse del Papato.—Marin Sanuto, in Cherrier, 
Hist. de Charles VIII, ii. 61. 

5 Aiunt etiam multo vulgo inter illos iactari, regem Romam venturum et 
statum Romane Ecclesiz reformaturum.—Piccolominito Alexander, Lucca, 
Nov. 4, 1494. 

® Le quali cose sono di qualita, secondo che me concluse dicto oratore (the 
French envoy at Florence), che daranno materia al prefato Re Christ: de fare 
praticha con qualche Cardinale, come gia se fece, de chiamare Sua Santita a 
Concilio, dicendomi che el credeva che non passariano molti giorni che ’l se 
ordinaria dicto Concilio, et de farlo a Ferrara, dove pare che se debba fare 
per omni rispecto. Et a questo gli é molto inclinata prefata Regia M*.— 
Manfredi to Duke of Ferrara, February 16, 1495 : Atti e Memorie, iv. 341. 

7 Crediamo che la Santita di nostro Signore, il quale di sua natura é vile e 
@ conscius criminis sui, ancora de facili si potrebbe ridurre alle cose oneste, per 
dubio delle cose di qua.—Florentine Desp., Lyons, June 6, 1494: Canes- 
trini, i. 399. Eulx deux (Borgia and Sforza) estoient 4 l’envy qui seroit 
Pape. Toutesfois, je croy qu’ ilz eussent consenty tous deux d’en faire ung 
nouveau au plaisir du Roy, et encores d’en faire ung frangois.—Comines, 
Mémoires, ii. 386. 

8 Nostre Saint Pére est plus tenu au roy qu’on ne pense, car si ledit sei- 
gneur eust voulu obtemperer a la plupart de Messeigneurs les Cardinaulx, ilz 
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nouncing his deposition was drawn up ;' French cannon were 
pointed against the fort; and part of the walls suddenly gave 
way. When it seemed that nothing could save Alexander, 
Charles relented and made terms with him. The reforming 
cardinals quitted Rome, indignant at the failure of their design. 
As the Pope instantly broke the treaty that had been forced 
upon him, Briconnet himself thought that the King would pro- 
ceed to extremities against him on his return from Naples.” 
Alexander escaped by flight. He afterwards said that Charles 
had been restrained from acts of violence by the piety of his 
courtiers ;? but the language of Brigonnet and Comines proves 
that the opinion of the French camp was in favour of a bolder 
policy, and the King had not courage to attempt it. When he 
was gone, and the danger was over, Alexander excommunicated 
him. Shortly before he died, the Sorbonne exhorted him to 
convoke a Council, and accomplish the reforms which the Pope 
persisted in refusing. 

Under his successor, Lewis x11, the plan was revived. The 
Cardinal d’Amboise opened negotiations with Ferdinand and 
Maximilian with a view to a new election.* In the summer of 
the year 1501, Piccolomini, Cardinal of Siena, who became Alex- 
ander’s successor, proposed to him to call together a Council and 
undertake reforms himself, lest the thing should be done in 


eussent fait ung autre pappe en intention de refformer léglise ainsi qu ilz 
disaient.—Brigonnet to the Queen of France, Rome, Jan. 13, 1495: De la 
Pilorgerie, Campagne d’Jtalie, 135. 

1 This was stated by Paul tv. : Sua Santita entro a deplorar Je miserie 
d'Italia, et narrd historia dal principio che fi chiamato Re Carlo in Italia da 
Ludovico Moro et Alfonso d’Aragona, con li particolari del parentado fra 
questi due, la causa dell’ inimicitia, il passar R@ Carlo per Roma, la paura di 
Papa Alessandro di esser deposto, come publicamente dicevano li Cardinali 
che vennero co’! Ré tra quali erano S. Pietro in Vincola, che fi poi Giulio Se- 
condo ; che furno fatti li capitoli della privatione da un Vicentino Vescovo 
di [illegible], all’ hora auditor della Camera.—Desp. of B. Navagero, Rome, 
May 21, 1577: ms. Foscarini, 6255. 

2 Divinendo in ragionamento col Card. de 8. Malo (Brigonnet) del facto del 
Papa, sua Rev™ Sig™* me disse che il Re ch™° non ne remaneva cum quella 
bona satisfactione che’l sperava, havendose portato non troppo bene in queste 
pratiche de Spagne, etc., concludendo dicto Card® che’l dubitava assai, che, 
finita che fosse questa impresa del Reame de Napoli, la M“* del Re non se 
desponesse a pigliare qualche expediente per reformare la chiesa, parendogli 
che’l sia molto necessario, vedendosi come sono gubernate le cose della chiesa 
et sede apostolica.—Manfredi to Duke of Ferrara, Feb. 25, 1495: Atti e Me- 
morie, iv. 342. 

3 Adducendo su questo proposito quello che accadette al Christianissimo Re 
Carlo quando andava in lo reame: che avendo pur contra sua santita malo 
animo, non solo fu consentito per li Sig francesi che ageret contra eam, ma 
fu necessitato ad inclinarseli et basarli lo pede, et tenerli la staffa in mezo la 
fango.—Desp. of Saracini to Duke of Ferrara, Rome, Oct. 27, 1501. 

* Le Gendre, Vie du Cardinal d’ Amboise, i. 245. 
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spite of him, and to the detriment of the Papacy, by the cardi- 
nals who were living abroad. Alexander entertained the idea 
for a moment, and then gave it up when he was reminded 
that Piccolomini was a nephew of Pius 11, “un concilionista,” 
whose advice in these matters was open to suspicion.' In the 
following year it was reported in Rome that the French were 
resolved to depose him. There is a celebrated medal bearing 
the effigy of Lewis xII., with the lilies, and the words “ Perdam 
Babylonis nomen,” which is ascribed to the time of the deadly 
quarrel between Lewis and Julius 1. It belongs to the time of 
Alexander vi. Constabili speaks of it, and describes the sensa- 
tion which it made at Rome, in a letter to the Duke of Ferrara, 
on the 11th of August 1502. 

The aspiration of the Councils of Constance and Basil, the 
hope of honest reforms, had remained unsatisfied, and was kept 
up by the condition of the Roman Court during several pontifi- 
cates. It was scarcely worse under Alexander than under his 
predecessors ; and the zeal of the French Government was not 
attributable exclusively to disinterested motives of conscience. 
The flaw in his election was too tempting an instrument to be 
neglected. There was more to gain by practising on his fears 
than by deposing him. Neither Germany nor Spain was will- 
ing to accept a Pope created by the king of France.” 

King Ferdinand continually impressed on Alexander that he 
heartily despised him. Gonzalvo of Cordova came to Rome and 
spoke out the indignation and horror of Europe*® A joint 
embassy was despatched by the kings of Spain and Portugal, to 
protest against the scandals of the Papacy.* Alexander received 
the envoys in presence of five cardinals. They represented 
the immediate necessity of a thorough reformation; they de- 
manded that a Council should be assembled at the Lateran; 
they informed the Pope that all Italy could bear witness that 
his election was void. He replied that their king was excom- 


1 Constabili to Duke of Ferrara, Rome, Feb, 23, 1502. 

2 Cardinal Perrauld said to the Venetian ambassador at the Court of Maxi- 
milian: ‘‘ Non se parla de deporre el Pontifice : ma se vol provvedere che el 
stato della chiesia non sia tirannizzato, ovviar alla simonia, coreger la vita dei 
prelati et levare le estorsioni che se fano nela cancelaria.”—De Leva, Storia 
di Carlo V., i. 73. 

3 Zurita, Historia del Rey Don Hernando, i. 117. 

* Mores esse profligatos, pietatis studium restinctum, flagitiorum licentiam 
solutam, res sanctissimas pretio indignissimis addici—remque esse in 
extremum peene discrimen adductam.—Osorius, De rebus gestis Emanuelis : 
Opera, i. 595. 

5 Italia tutta aviebbe dimostrato lui non esser vero Pontefice.—Marin 
Sanuto, in De Leva, 61. Que eran notorias las formas que se tuvieron en 
su eleccion, y quan graves cosas se intentaron, y quan escandalosas.— 
Zurita, 159. 
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municated, and that it was well for them that Cesar Borgia did 
not hear them. Later on he made one concession. He pro- 
mised that the duchy of Benevento should not be alienated from 
the See of Rome. He had conferred it on his son the Duke of 
Gandia, who was almost immediately murdered; and the 
Spanish ambassador had resisted, and declared that it should 
not be done. 

Grief for the loss of his son roused the conscience of the Pope ; 
and he spoke of abdicating the throne, and changing his life. 
He would send Ceesar to reside in his diocese of Valencia. He 
would resign the government into the hands of the cardinals. 
A commission of six was appointed on the 17th of June 1497, 
and drew up, in the following month, a scheme of reform, 
which has not been noticed by Gregorovius.' Their pro- 
posals were quickly forgotten; but two months later they 
were still acting as advisers of the Pope in the affair of 
Savonarola.” 

During the short interregnum over which the promise of 
improvement lasted, Cardinal Borgia was sent with the powers 
of a papal legate into Umbria. His letters to Alexander VL., 
written in the summer of 1497, are the most eloquent testimony 
we possess touching the state of society which the Borgias set 
themselves to abolish in the dominions of the Church, and the 
influences which determined their unrelenting policy.* It was 
a pacific mission. The legate went unarmed to try the force of 
persuasion, and to test the moral authority of the Papacy in a 
district where the idea of the State was quenched in feudal 
strife, and each man’s safety consisted in the terror he was able 
to inspire. In his first letter, on the day of his arrival at 
Narni, he announced that he could accomplish nothing without 
troops, as the demons he had to deal with were not to be 
frightened with holy water.* The presence of a legate was so 
little heeded that Alviano, the same who afterwards commanded 
the Venetians when their power was broken at Agnadello, 
seized a town belonging to the Pope, and sacked it almost 
before his face. Borgia sent for him, and summoned him to 

1 Raynaldus, who is his sole authority here, depends upon Zurita; and 
Zurita gives no particulars. The plan is in Malipiero, Annali Veneti, 494. 
_® Se era deliberato per el Papa et per li sei Cardinali deputati pro reforma- 
tione, che ullo pacto non se dasse la absolutione che addimandava questa 
Signoria per fra Hieronimo nostro, nisi prius pareret mandatis del suo 
generale et del Papa, non se attendendo alli ragionamenti facti per li ante- 
dicte Cardinali de suspendere le censure per duos menses. —Manfredi to Duke 
of Ferrara, Aug. 16, 1797 : Atti e Memorie, iv. 585. 

. fing originals are among the manuscripts in St. Mark’s Library.—Lat. Cl. 
- £40, 

* E molto necessaria la provvisione de le genti d’arme contro questi demonii 

che non fugono per acqua saacta.—July 16, 1497. 
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keep the peace. Alviano replied that he would gladly help the 
Pope to subdue his neighbours, but that he would destroy the 
town rather than give it up.1_ It was soon discovered that the 
legate was not followed by an army; and things grew worse.? 
The country was without police or law. The inhabitants of 
Todi, finding that there was no government to protect them, 
deserted the town in despair.2 Brigands held unmolested sway, 
and were only checked by rival bands. At Perugia the legate 
caused a murderer to be arrested and put to death* It was an 
immense achievement. Murder was common ; but legal punish- 
ment was a thing almost unknown. Perugia, in consternation, 
became an altered city. Borgia was proud of his success. He 
assured the Pope that the rest of the country could be reduced 
to order and peace by measures of exceeding rigour. 

Reigning over subjects unaccustomed to obey, befriended by 
no power in Europe except the Turk, surrounded by hostile 
cardinals, with a flaw in his title which invited defiance and 
contempt, Alexander found himself in a position of the utmost 
danger. In the natural course of things, a power so wrongfully 
acquired and so ill secured would have fallen speedily ; and the 
Papacy, bearing the penalty of its corruption, would have been 
subjugated. It was only by resorting to extraordinary artifice 
of policy, by persisting in the unlimited use of immoral means, 
and creating resources he did not lawfully possess, that Alex- 


ander could supply the total want of moral authority and 
material force. He was compelled to continue as he had begun, 
with the arts of a usurper, and to practise the maxim by which 
his contemporaries, Lewis x1., Ferrante of Naples, and Ferdinand 
of Aragon, prevailed over the disorganized and dissolving society 
of feudalism, that violence and fraud are sometimes the only 


1 Intendendo che quando l’antique sue rasoni non li siano sopra de quella 
da la S* vostra instaurate, spianarla per modo che dire sepossa, qui fi Lug- 
nano.— July 17. 

2 Solo in la mia prima ionta in provintia cessarono un poco per timore dele 
gente d’arme, fo dicto me seguitavano, ma hormai reassicurati comensano nel 
primo modo offenderse et non dare loco ad mei commandamenti.—July 27. 

3 Ricevo ad ogni hora da quelli proveri loro castelli querele miserabili che 
le prede et occisioni se le fanno tutta via maiuri. Per la qual cosa la S* V* 
po ben comprendere che tucto lo remedio de questi mali consiste in la venuta 
de la gente d’arrhe, le quali tardando pid forniscese el paese de Tode da deso- 
lare, essendo da la partita mia in qua la cita totalmente derelicta et lassata 
vacua.—July 30. 

4 In questa cita hieri si fecero li bannamenti et con maraviglioso consenso 
sonno da tucti posti in observantia, et procedono le cose qui con tanta obedi- 
entia et quiete che meglio non si potriano desiderare.—July 30. Dopo li 
Bandimenti, dui becharini homicidi ho facti pigliar, et son stati senza 
tumulto et piacer del popolo menati in presione. Cosa da bon tempo in qua 
insolita in questa cita, et questa matina ne é stato appichato uno.— August 2. 
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way to build up a State. He depended on two things—on the 
exchange of services done in his spiritual capacity for gold, 
troops, and political support; and on the establishment of prin- 
cipalities for his own family. The same arts had been employed 
by his predecessors with less energy and profit. It was an un- 
avoidable temptation, almost a necessity of his position, to carry 
them to the furthest excess. 

The theory of the Papal prerogative was already equal to 
the demands he made on it. Flatterers told him that he was 
invested with the power of Almighty God on earth, that he was 
supreme in the temporal as well as the spiritual order, that no 
laws or canons could bind him, for he himself was the animated 
law, and the rightful judge over the princes of the world” He 
made the most of this doctrine, and resolutely applied it in 
practice. He declared that his authority was unlimited, that 
it extended over all men and allthings.* In virtue of this claim 
he bestowed Africa and America on the kings of Spain, excom- 
municating beforehand all who should presume to trespass on 
these regions without license.* The plenitude of power thus 
exercised was justified by an enlargement of the medieval 
theory, which adapted it to the enlarged horizon of the Church. 
It is the Pope’s office, it was argued, to teach the Gospel to all 
nations, and to compel observance of natural law. But the 
heathen will not hear the Gospel, and will not keep the law, 
unless they are made subject to Christians. Conquest, said 
one of the best writers of the next generation, makes more con- 
verts in a few days than mere preaching in three hundred 


1Uno in una citta disordinata merita laude, se, non potendo riordinarla 
altrimenti, lo fa con la violenza e con la fraude, e modi estraordinarii.— 
Guicciardini, in Opere Inedite i., 22. 

2 Tibi supremi rerum omnium opificis potestas in terris concessa est. Pon- 
tifex est, qui Lege, Canone, et propria constitutione Papali solutus, ea tamen 
vivere non dedignatur ; qui Canon in terris animatus vocatur: qui denique 
omuium Principym, Regum et Imperatorum Judex legitimus appellatur. 
Negabit ergo quispiam, quod gladii potestatem utriusque a vero Deo deman- 
datam non obtineas ?—Ciaconius, 155, 158. 

3 Altissimus, sicut in Beato Petro, Apostolorum Principe, eterne vite 
clavigero, omnes atque omnia, nullo prorsus excepto, ligandi atque solvendi 
plenariam tribuit potestatem, ita Nos, super gentes et regna constitutos . . . 
in Prophetam mandavit.—To Charles viir., Aug. 5, 1495. 

* Auctoritate omnipotentis Dei nobis in Beato Petro concessa, ac vicaria- 
tus Jesu Christi qua fungimur in terris. Ac quibuscunque personis cujus- 
cumque dignitatis, etiam imperialis et regalis status gradus ordinis vel con- 
ditionis sub excomunicationis late sententie poena, quam eo ipso, si contra 
fecerint, incurrant districtius inhibemus ne ad insulas et terras firmas inven- 
tas et inveniendas . . . accedere presumant.—Auctoritate nobis in B. Petro 
concessa, de ipsa Africa omnibusque regnis, terris, et dominiis illius sine ali- 
cujus Christiani principis prejudicio, auctoritate apostolica tenore presen- 
sentium . . . plene investimus.— Raynaldus, 1493, 22; 1494, 36. 
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years. Civil rights and authorities cannot lawfully obstruct 
the propagation of the faith1 The Spanish government 
profited by this sweeping grant, but attached no religious 
value to it; for they soon after agreed with Portugal to 
shift the line of partition which the Pope had drawn across 
the earth. 

Alexander vi. employed the terrors of excommunication with 
a sparing hand. The risk was great and the weapon blunted. 
His censures against the King of France were effectually sup- 
pressed by Cardinal Julian. The Sorbonne declared that his 
threats might be disregarded with a safe conscience. They 
were of no avail when unsupported by material force. But in 
Italy, where they were backed by carnal weapons, men thought 
of them with awe; and the Venetians dreaded them even when 
unjust.2 Accordingly, the Pope used excommunication as a 
way of declaring war on those whom he was about to attack. 
The rebellious vassals were assailed with spiritual arms on 
account of their impiety as a prelude to the arrival of Cesar’s 
army.® 

It was by squandering ecclesiastical privileges, by the pro- 
fusion of graces and dispensations, that he disarmed enemies, 
made friends, and got money. The Venetians accused him of 
abetting the Turks against them ;* and they dreaded extremely 
the progress of Cesar Borgia in Romagna. Yet they feared to 


oppose him; for they required the Pope’s aid in taxing the 


1 Habet igitur Papa potestatem ubique gentium, non solum ad predican- 
dum Evangelium, sed etiam ut gentes, si facultas adsit, cogat, legem nature 
cui omnes homines subjecti sunt, servare. . . . Ut autem infideles Evangeli- 
cam predicationem audire et legem nature servare cogantur, necesse est ut 
Christianorum imperio subjiciantur. . . . Hac ratione paucis diebus plures 
et tutius ad Christi fidem convertuntur, quam fortasse trecentis annis sola 
predicatione converterentur . . . Quanquam enim Ecclesiastica potestas, 
quam Christus tradidit Vicario suo, in iis potissimum rebus versatur, que 
religionem attingunt, patet tamen latissime in omni terrarum orbe, pertinet- 
que etiam ad imperia civilia et omne genus, si hoc religionis moderande vel 
propagande ratio postulare videatur . . . Belli parandi classisque mitende 
gravissimus auctor fuit Alexander v1. Pontifex Max. cujus Pontificis auctori- 
tas ea est ut ejus legibus atque decretis publice factis obsistere vel contra- 
dicere nefas sit, et sacrorum interdicto hereticorumque peenis sancitum.— 
Sepulveda, Opera, iv. 334, 335, 340 ; iii. 12, 15. 

2 Perché giusta vale, ingiusta timenda est . . . Con veritade il favor d’un 
Papa 8 pit grande di quello che cadauno pud considerare. . . . Perché l’aut- 
torit’ sua vale assai, edico grandemente apud Deum et homines.—Priuli, 
May 25, June 10, August 23, 1501. 

3 Alexander to the Magistrates of Bologna, Jan. 28, 1501, in Gozzadini, 
Memorie di Bentivoglio, Doc. 75. 

+ Se la stessa Santita Vostra persuade altrui ci si lasci punire e battere 
dagli infedeli, convien pur dire si voglia e si desideri che prima noi, e poco 
dopo luniversa religione cristiana vada in ruina.—Council of Ten to the 
Pope, June 30, 1500: De Leva, i. 69. 
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clergy, and in raising money from the people. They gained 
120,000 ducats by the Jubilee in 1501. 

Marriage dispensations became, by careful management, pro- 
ductive sources of revenue and of political influence. Charles 
vil. wished to marry the betrothed bride of the King of the 
Romans; and the Pope was solicited on either side to permit or 
to prevent the match. He informed Valori that he meant to 
decide in favour of France, as the stronger and more useful 
power. But he said that the thing was too scandalous to be 
done publicly, and afterwards spoke of the marriage as invalid.” 
Divorce served him even better than dispensations. Lewis 
xu. wished to marry the widow of his predecessor, whose dower 
was the duchy of Brittany. He was already married; but 
Cesar was despatched to France with the permission for the 
king to put away his wife. He was rewarded by a French 
principality, a French wife, and a French army wherewith to 
conquer Romagna. Ladislaus of Hungary desired to put away 
his wife, the widow of Mathias Corvinus. The Pope gave him 
leave, and earned 25,000 ducats by the transaction. He twice 
dissolved the marriage of Lucretia. The king of Poland had 
married a princess of the Greek Church, and had bound him- 
self by oath not to compel her to change her religion. The 
Pope informed him that the oath was illegal, and not only ab- 
solved him from it, but required that compulsion should be 
used, if necessary, in order to convert her. But if neither 
ecclesiastical nor secular weapons should avail to subdue her 
obstinacy, then he commanded that she should be punished by 
having her goods confiscated, and by being turned out of her 
husband’s house.® 


1 Lo ricercammo, qual era in secreto la intenzione sua. Rispose che in 
ultimo satisfarebbe al Re di Francia, e terrebbe pit conto di lui che del Re’ 
de’ Romani; non solo perché la Francia @ pid potente, ma anco perché quella 
casa é stata sempre amica e difensora di Santa Chiesa.—Desp. Rome, March 
31, 1493; Canestrini, i. 486. 

* Publicava que la dispensacion que el Rey Carlos tenia, con la qual casd 
con la duquesa de Bretafia, era de ningun efecto . . . y dezia, que en publi- 
co no queria concederla, por el escandalo.—Zurita, 27. 

8 Pollicitus es, quod eciam iuramento forte dictorum oratorum sub nomine 
tuo confirmatum extitit, nunquam eandem compulsurum ad ritum Romane 
ecclesie suscipiendum: sed si sponte sua ad eandem Romanam ecclesiam 
venire vellet, libertati sue in hoc eam dimitteres, que tua Nobilitas, quamvis 
perniciosa satis et iuri contraria fuerint, per quinquennium observare cura- 
vit... Volumus, teque oneramus, ut non obstantibus promissionibus et 
iuramentis predictis, quibus te nullatenus teneri tenore presentium declara- 
mus, denuo tentes, ac ea omnia agas, que tibi necessaria videbuntur quo 
eadem uxor tua, relicta pessima Ruthenorum secta, tandem resipiscat.—To 
Alexander of Lithuania, June 8, 1501. Per censuras ecclesiasticas et alia 
iuris remedia, etiam cum invocacione, si opus fuerit, brachii secularis, cogas 
et compellas ... Concedens licentiam eidem Alexandro ipsam Helenam 
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In order to make money by Indulgences, Alexander claimed 
jurisdiction over the other world. When the jubilee of 1500 
was celebrated, he was advised that it would produce far more 
if it were made applicable to the dead. Divines reported that 
this power was included in the Pope’s prerogative.’ Sixtus ty, 
had attempted to restrain this superstition; but Alexander 
allowed it to prevail; and the idea that the release of a soul 
could be insured by a mass at a particular altar became in his 
time the recognised belief in Rome.? It was supposed that the 
two last kings of Portugal had died under sentence of excom- 
munication. The Pope gave them posthumous absolution, on 
condition that their successor discharged their debts to the 
Church.? It was he who simplified and cheapened the deliver- 
ance of souls in purgatory, and instituted the practices which 
Arcimboldus and Prierias, in an evil hour, set themselves to de- 
fend. The mass was not held necessary ; to visit the churches 
did as well. Neither confession nor contrition was required, 
but only money.® It came to be the official doctrine that a soul 
flew up to heaven as fast as the money chinked in the box’ 
Whoso questioned the rightfulness of the system was declared 
a heretic.” 

By these measures in the spiritual order Alexander exercised 
vast influence over the future of the Catholic Church, whilst 


auctoritate nostra apostolica ex lecto, domo et omni maritali consorcio peni- 
tus excludendi, illamque pro meritis errorem suorum, etiam dotem et omnia 
alia bona eiusdem confiscata declarando, punias . . . Non obstantibus qui- 
bus vis promissionibus eciam iuramento firmatis—To Bishop of Wilna: 
Theiner, Monumenta Polonia, ii. 288-290. 

1 Duke of Ferrara to Cardinal of Modena, January 1, 1501. 

2 It was officially affirmed by the legate Raymundus at the Jubilee of 1500. 

3 Tibi per presentes committimus et mandamus ut Alfonsum et Joannem, 
si in eorum obitu manifesta penitentie signa apparuerunt, ab excommunica- 
tionis sentencia necnon aliis censuris et penis ecclesiasticis si quas propterea 
incurrerunt . . . absolvas.—To Bishop} of Oporto, July 3, 1502: Corpo 
Diplomatico Portuguez, i. 39. 

4Quam Ecclesiam [S* Laurentii] si quis visitaverit in omnibus diebus 
Mercurii per totum annum, habet a Deo et Sanctis Laurentio et Stephano 
istam gratiam extrahendi unam animam de purgatorio. —Raymundus in 
Amort, De Origine Indulgentiarum, ii. 283. 

5 Valde iniquum est quod pauper defunctus gravissimis peccatorum penis 
tamdiu affligatur, qui liberari posset pro modica substantie parte, quam post 
se reliquit. . . . Neque in hoc casu erit opus contribuentibus esse corde con- 
tritos et ore confessos, cum talis gratia charitati, in qua defunctus decesserit, 
et contributioni viventis duntaxat innitatur.—lInstructiones Arcimboldi, 
1514: Kapp, Urkunden, iii. 190, 191. 

6 Predicator, animam que in Purgatorio detinetur, adstruens evolare in eo 
instanti, in quo plene factum est illud, gratia cujus plena venia datur, puta 
dejectus est aureus in pelvim, non hominem, sed meram et catholicam veri- 
tatem predicat.—Prierias, Dialogus, in Luther, Opera Latina, i, 357. 

7 Qui circa indulgentias dicit, ecclesiam Romanam non posse facere id quod 
de facto facit, hereticus est.—Prierias, ibid. 
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by his nepotism he caused the Papacy to become a political 
power in Italy. His nepotism is commonly explained by his 
desire to enrich his kindred. But there was more than this. 
There was the desire to put in the place of almost independent 
feudatories a prince who represented the person, and could be 
trusted to do the will, of the Pope, and to strengthen and sus- 
tain the Papacy by the introduction of an hereditary element. 
It is a wise saying of Guicciardini, that the Popes were badly 
served because their reigns were short, but that the Borgias 
proved what could be accomplished by a well-served Pope.’ It 
was a substitute for the security derived from dynastic interests 
and influence. There was vulgar nepotism in the solicitude of 
Alexander to heap wealth and titles on his obscurer sons and 
kinsmen. But Cesar’s career of conquest, the great reproach 
of the Borgias, was not a mere pursuit of mean and sordid 
objects: it belonged to a system of policy founded on reason 
and design, and pregnant with consequences not yet extinct. 
The secret of Ceesar’s power over his father was not love but 
fear. Machiavelli saw that he really controlled the action of 
the pontiff, and advised the Florentines that they would obtain 
more by keeping an agent at Cesena than by their embassy at 
Rome ;? but he did not discover the nature of the relations that 
existed between the father and the son. There was complicity, 
mutual dependence, even confidence, but not affection. The 
immense value which Alexander set on the advancement of his 
son, the perils and sacrifices he incurred to promote it, were not 
caused by family feelings. He spoke of Cesar with the bitter- 
ness of aversion. He justified his resignation of the cardinal’s 
hat, and his marriage, by saying that his presence among the 
clergy was enough to prevent their reformation.? When the 
Spanish and Portuguese ambassadors boldly reproached him 
with his nepotism, he answered helplessly, that Cesar was 
terrible, and that he would give a quarter of his dominions to 


1 Essendo communemente di brieve vita, non hanno molto tempo a fare 
uomini nuovi; non concorrono le ragioni medesime di potersi fidare de quelli 
che sono stati appresso allo antecessore . . . in modo che é periculo non 
sano pit infedeli e manco affezionati al servizio del padrone, che quelli che 
servono uno principe seculare. Dimostro quanto fussi grande la potenza di 
un pontefice, quando ha uno valente capitano e di chi si possa fidare.— 
Guicciardini, Opere Inedite, i. 87 ; iii. 304. 

2 Se ne ha contentare costui, e non il Papa, e per questo le cose che si con- 
cludessino dal Papa possono bene essere ritrattate da costui, ma quelle che si 
concludessino da costui non saranno gia ritrattate dal Papa.—Desp. Cesena, 
Dec. 14, 1502: Opere, v. 354. 

3 Una de las mas principales causas que dava, para que el Cardenal de 
Valencia dexasse el capelo era, porque siendo aquel Cardenal, mientras en la 
Iglesia estuviesse, era bastante para impedir que no se hiziesse la reforma- 
cion.—Zurita, 126, 
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keep him from Rome.’ At other times he complained that he 
could not be made to reside there,? and that when he did, he 
allowed ambassadors to wait an audience for months, and turned 
night into day, so that it was doubtful whether, after his own 
death, his son would be found capable of keeping what he had 
got. The year before his death he said to an envoy who was 
trusted with his secret plans, that he hoped Ceesar’s character 
would change, and that he would learn to tolerate advice‘ 
Twelve months later, when he was at the height of his 
fortunes, Alexander was still lamenting that he would listen to 
nobody, that he made enemies everywhere, and all Italy cried 
out against him as a bastard and a traitor.® At last, when 
nothing else would restrain him from attacking Siena, the Pope 
threatened him with excommunication.® 

When Alexander was dead, Cesar Borgia attempted to excuse 
himself by attributing his own acts to his father’s will. He 
wrote to Ferdinand that he had sought the French alliance 
against his own wishes, in obedience to the Pope. He tried to 
conciliate the Duke of Urbino, the most tame and patient vassal 
of the Church, whom he had twice driven into exile. Cesar 
knelt before him, pleaded his own youth, and cursed his father’s 
soul, whose baseness had led him astray.” 

One point of contrast between the two, which the Pope was 
in the habit of urging, is curious; for it does not turn quite to 
Ceesar’s disadvantage. The Pope used to represent him as im- 
placably cruel in punishing his enemies, and loved to dwell 
on his own generosity towards those who had injured or insulted 
him. In Rome, he said, speech was free, and he cared not for 
the things which were published against himself. This praise 
was not quite hollow. That he was not excessively sensitive, 
that he could bear with adversaries, appears from the fact that 
he sent Ludovico di Ferrara to offer a cardinal’s hat to Savon- 
arola® He did not proceed to extremities against him until 
Savonarola had written to the monarchs of Europe bidding them 


1 Que bien conocia que era muy terrible: y que él daria la quarta parte 
del Pontificado, porque no bolviesse a Roma.—Z/bid. 160. 

2 Saraceni to Duke of Ferrara, Sept. 22, 1501. 

3 The same, Oct. 6. 

4 Dicendomi Sua Santita che epso I/™° Sig™ Duca era uno bello Signore, et 
che sperava mutaria natura, et se lasaria parlare.—The same, April 6, 1502. 

5 Constabili to Duke of Ferrara, Jan. 23, 1503. 

6 The same, March 1, 1503. 

7 Incolpando la giovinti sua, li mali consigli soi, le triste pratiche, la 
pessima natura del Pontefice, et qualche uno altro che 1 haveva spirito a tale 
impresa ; dilatandosi sopra el Pontetice, et maledicendo l’anima sua.—Letter 
from Rome in Ugolini, Duchi d’ Urbino, ii. 524. 

8 Constabili to Duke of Ferrara, February 1, 1502. ' 

9 Quétif et Echard, Script. O.P., i. 883. 
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make a new Pope. Cesar was capable of equal self-restraint, 
less from temperament than his father, and more from calcula- 
tion. When by an act of consummate treachery he made him- 
self master of Urbino, he published a general amnesty, and 
observed it even against his worst enemies.’ But he caused 
all those to be seized and punished who had betrayed 
their former master to him, showing, says the chronicler, that 
he hated the traitor though he loved the trcason.? 

It was said with truth that Alexander vi. succeeded beyond 
his designs. When Cesar stood at the head of a victorious 
army, the only Italian army in existence, the ambition of the 
Borgias soared to great heights. They were absolute in central 
Italy, where no Pope had exercised real direct authority for 
ages. The kingdom of Naples was the Pope’s, to grant, to take 
away, or to distribute. Lucretia was married to the heir of 
Ferrara. A marriage was proposed between an infant Borgia 
and the Duke of Mantua. Cesar possessed Piombino; he 
threatened Florence, Siena, Bologna, Ravenna, even Venice. 
He received tribute as condottiere from the chief independent 
states of Italy. The king of France offered Naples to the Pope.® 
The king of Aragon proposed that Cesar should receive Tus- 
cany, with the title of king.6 Men spoke of him as the future 
emperor, and dreamed of Italy united and independent, under 
the sceptre of a papal dynasty.’ Public expectation went at 
least as far as the secret hopes of Borgia. And it is certain that 
Cesar, hateful as he was, and hated by the great families he 
had overthrown, was not disliked by the masses of the people 
whom he governed.® 

! Ugolini, ii. 111. 

? Per dar ad intender a tutti, che’l Signor over Signori hanno appiacer del 
tradimento, ma non del traditore—Priuli, July 6, 1502. 

3 Furono i successi sua pit volte maggiori che i disegni—Guicciardini, 
Opere Inedite, iii. 304. 

* Fu pit assoluto Signore di Roma che mai fussi stato papa alcuno (Jbid.) 
Donde viene che la Chiesa nel temporale sia venuta a tanta grandezza, con- 
ciossiaché da Alessandro indietro i potentati Italiani, e non solamente quelli 
che si chiamono potentati, ma ogni Barone e Signore, bench? minimo, quanto 
al temporale, la stimava poco; e ora un Re di Francia ne trema.—Machia- 
velli, Principe: Opere, i. 55. 

® Constabili to Duke of Ferrara, August 3, 1503. 

6 Zurita, 242. 

‘Nobody execrated the Borgias more than the Venetian chronicler 
Priuli. After the destruction of the Condottieri at Sinigaglia, he writes : 
Alcuni lo volevano far Re dell’ Italia, e coronarlo, altri lo volevano far Im- 
perator, perche’l prosperava talmente, che non era alcuno li bastasse l’animo 
@impedirlo in cosa alcuna.—Jan. 1], 1503. 

® Aveva il Duca gittati assai buoni fondamenti alla potenza sua, avendo 
tutta la Romagna con il ducato di Urbino, e guadagnatosi tutti quei popoli, 


per avere incomniciato a gustare il ben essere loro.—Machiavelli, Principe: 
Opere, i. 35. 
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It is not just to condemn the establishment of a powerful 
dynasty in Romagna as an act of treason against the rights of the 
Church. Though not done for her sake, it was not done at her 
expense. Czsar was more powerful than Malatesta or Varano, 
but not practically more independent. Rome had derived little 
benefit from her suzerainty over the petty tyrants whose do- 
minions were merged in the new duchy of Romagna, and in- 
curred no positive loss by the change. In reality there was 
closer connection with Cesar than with the vassals he had de- 
posed, and more reliance to be placed in him. His fidelity was 
secured ; for he could not maintain himself in opposition to the 
Pope. He had no friends in the other Italian states. Sup- 
ported by the inexhaustible wealth of the Church, he could 
keep up an army which no power in Italy could resist; and 
the Papacy, assured of his fidelity, obtained for the first time a 
real material basis of independence. Before the French in- 
vasion of 1494, the Italians had so little habit of serious war- 
fare that the various states enjoyed a sort of inert immunity 
from attack.1 The expedition of Charles vii. showed how little 
there was of real security in the general proneness to inaction. 
By the aid of Cesar Borgia the Papacy became a military 
power. That aid was purchased at a great price; but it was 
sure to be efficient. 

The danger was not that the provinces would be alienated, 
but that the Papacy would fall under the sway of its formidable 
vassal. Alexander not only foresaw this result, but anxiously 
contrived to make it certain. He meant that his family should 
not relax their hold on the Church, to which they owed their 
elevation. He did not wish to weaken the staff on which they 
were obliged to lean. His purpose was not to dismember the 
State, but to consolidate part of it in such a way that his descend- 
aunts should be the servants and yet the masters of his succes- 
sors, and that a dynasty of Borgias should protect and should 
control the Papacy. There was ruin in the scheme, but not 
the obvious ruin commonly supposed. It was not inspired by 
religion or restrained by morality ; but it was full of intelligent 
policy, of a worldly sort. Czsar’s principality fell to pieces; 
but the materials enabled Julius m1. to build up the Roman 
State, which was destined to last so long. The Borgias had 
laid so firmly the foundations of their power, that the death of 
the Pope would not have shaken its stability if Cesar had not 
been disabled for action at the moment when he was left to 
his own resources.” 

1 Chi aveva uno Stato era quasi impossibile lo perdessi.—Guicciardini, 
Opere Inedite, i. 109. 


2 Se nella morte di Alessandro fusse stato sano, ogni cosa gli era facile.— 
Machiavelli, Principe : Opere, i. $9. 
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Gregorovius, like Ranke, accepts the story that Alexander 
perished by poison which had been prepared for others. It 
was the common rumour. Two other guests at the fatal supper, 
Cesar and Cardinal Adrian, were seized with illness at the 
same time, and the latter assured Giovio that he had been 
poisoned. This statement, recorded by Giovio, is the only evi- 
dence that positively supports the suspicion. The report arose 
before the Pope was dead, as soon as the sudden illness of the 
others became known.' But it was founded entirely on con- 
jecture. Guicciardini, who did much to spread it, possessed no 
proof. He says that the story is confirmed by the fact that 
the Pope died within twenty-four hours.? In reality he died 
on the seventh day after his attack. The witness who has 
been hitherto the principal authority proves therefore to have 
no evidence. There are almost daily accounts of the Pope’s 
state between the 12th and the 18th of August, from Giustin- 
ian and Constabili. They suggest nothing more unusual than 
a violent Roman fever. 


1 Per la qual infermita si giudicava fosse stato avoelenato, e questo perch? 
etiam il giorno seguente il prefato Duca Valentino et il Card! s’erano buttati 
ai letto con la febre.—Priuli, August 16, 1503. 

2 Guicciardini, Jstoria d’/talia, iii. 162. E che questa sia la verita, ne fa 
fede che lui mori o la notte medesima o il di seguente.—Opere Inedite, iii. 
302. 





THE IDEALISM OF BERKELEY AND COLLIER. 


WirH the name of Berkeley as an Idealist is now always to 
be associated that of Arthur Collier. He was a clergyman, 
rector of Langford Magna in the diocese of Salisbury, who led 
a quiet life and published some philosophical tracts in the early 
part of the last century. Although these display great meta- 
physical acumen and boldness of thought, yet, as Hamilton 
truly remarks, it is not at all wonderful that they should have 
been forgotten in England; though it is perhaps a little re- 
markable that they should have been remembered in Germany. 
But when Hamilton goes on to rank Collier with Berkeley, 
upon the strength of his metaphysical acumen and the close 
resemblance between their speculations, it becomes worth while 
to point out the difference. 

Collier published the same system of Idealism as Berkeley, at 
nearly the same time and certainly without concert. His Clavis 
Universalis was published in 1713, Berkeley's Principles of 
Human Knowledge having appeared in 1710; but Collier ex- 
pressly says that he had spent ten years upon the incubation 
of his doctrine ; and he handles the matter in such a different 
style and temper, and throws so much new light upon some 
points, that it is impossible to question his claim to the inde- 
pendent discovery. In mere metaphysical acumen, using the 
word strictly, the two men are about on a level. Berkeley 
became a widely known writer, a polemical divine of high re- 
pute, a man of great influence, and a bishop. The very name of 
Collier was unknown in England, in spite of a sentence or two in 
Reid and Dugald Stewart, until Hamilton in 1839 reviewed a 
reprint of the Clavis and some other pieces by various authors. 
But the two men came before the world with very different 
claims. The fame of Berkeley does not depend upon his Ideal- 
ism: his Idealism has had the luck to be remembered because 
it was fathered by so famous a man; just as Collier’s, though 
really the same thing, was forgotten because it came from the 
mouth of a nobody. Berkeley was a man of great and varied 
powers, of most engaging disposition, of noble virtues. He wrote 
much; his style was exquisite; and, above all, he threw himself 
with enthusiasm into one of the currents of feeling which 
united the literary and political worlds. This last point sup- 
plies the key to his success. The Church of England was enter- 
ing upon that long controversy with the Deists which occupied 
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the whole of the eighteenth century. Philosophy, as in the 
Middle Ages, but in rather a different sense, was once again the 
handmaid of theology. Learning in a clergyman was chiefly 
valued for the blows which it could deal against the enemy ; 
and Bentley gained more credit with stanch Churchmen by the 
Remarks of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis than by the Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris. In this battle Berkeley engaged with 
zeal; and he soon earned the reputation of a champion. His 
personal character was perhaps the pledge of his orthodoxy 
(Collier’s orthodoxy, by the way, was more than suspicious) ; for 
the drift of his arguments was certainly not understood. But 
neither side was disposed to quarrel lightly with a zealous and 
able ally ; and if it had been otherwise in general, an exception 
might have been made in favour of such a man as Berkeley. 
But Collier, though a very respectable person, must not be put 
upon the same level. A simple country clergyman, he wrote 
little; there was nothing to make his writings known except 
their own merits, and these were not of a sort which his con- 
temporaries generally could appreciate ; his style was harsh and 
crabbed, though sometimes enlivened by sallies of a caustic 
humour; and above all, his philosophy was not brought to bear on 
the controversies of the day. It is no wonder that two or three 
unintelligible pamphlets, written by a man otherwise unknown, 
should have failed, as they did, to make a great impression. The 
oblivion which covered him was singularly complete and pro- 
found. For a hundred years his existence was unremembered. 
Even in his own parish, where he was born and bred, and where 
several generations of his ancestors had held the same rectory 
before it descended to him, he left no tradition behind him ; and 
it is said by his biographer that his name does not appear in 
any catalogue of authors connected with the county. 

Mackintosh libels Beattie and Johnson as though they 
thought that Berkeley’s opinions implied a distrust of the senses ; 
and speaks idly of Hobbes, and falsely accuses Butler of argu- 
ing in acircle, Berkeley has been a fatal stumbling-block to 
the critics ; and Mackintosh’s own talk about a “touchstone of 
metaphysical sagacity” is only one degree less absurd than 
what he fathers upon Beattie and Johnson. But if Berkeley 
was visionary, assuredly the hard-headed Collier was not. His 
shrewd and caustic temper is a sufficient guarantee that Ideal- 
ism, whatever it may be, can be looked at by a cool and wary 
eye without seeming to be ridiculous. 

When Idealism is described in the phrase of Collier as a doc- 
trine which teaches the “non-existence or impossibility of an 
external world,” it looks, to say the least, like a startling para- 
dox ; but this kind of statement is in Collier’s manner. There 
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is about him a touch of the fondness of Hobbes for shocking 
people, as is hinted by the motto which he picked out from 
Malebranche and prefixed to the Clavis :—*“Vulgi assensus et 
approbatio circa materiam difficilem est certum argumentum 
falsitatis istius opinionis cui assentitur.” But Berkeley, who 
wrote as a polemic, did not care to offend his readers; he 
was rather inclined to enlist on his side the favour of the people, 
if that should be found possible; and so he prefers to regard 
the vulgar opinion as a partial and distorted view of his own. 
And this is certainly nearer the truth than what Collier says. 
But since the inconceivability of the vulgar opinion is also one 
of Berkeley's commonplaces, it is rather puzzling to guess in 
what way he supposed that the vulgar held it; for he certainly 
did not think they held it by way of a mystery. He has 
some passages which look like giving up all difference whatever 
between himself and ,the public ; and they show at least that he 
could not always draw the line with precision. 

It is equally beside the point to treat Berkeley’s conclusions 
either as manifestly absurd or as hazily magnificent. They 
are the tolerably simple result of a failure to analyse the facts 
of vision, taken in conjunction with some theological dogmas. 
He may be supposed to have come by them somewhat as fol- 
lows :—In all ages, so far as we can tell, men in general have 
been strongly impressed with a certain conviction, which, when 
analysed and put into words, appears to be the common meta- 
ange doctrine that every act of perception consists in a re- 
ation between two elements, a Subject which perceives, and 
an Object which is perceived ; and the usual' names for these 
two elements, which are intelligible without being defined, are 
respectively Mind or Soul and Matter or Body. Collier, in- 
deed, affected to call this universal belief into question ; but he 
was only half serious. His aim was rather to show his oppo- 
nents that they were open to attack in their strongest point, by 
any one with a turn for quibbling, than to throw a doubt upon 
the alleged agreement of mankind ; and in another place he ad- 
mits that he had himself formerly held the vulgar error, and 
that his feelings were still affected by the old prejudice. Now, 
when we look at any object, we feel impelled to assert that we 
see it to be of a certain colour; but on reflection we are com- 
pelled to allow that this assertion must be compatible with two 
facts—that the same object has different colours as seen by the 
same person from different points of view, and also as seen by 
different persons at the same time. But on the whole we 
stand firmly by our conviction that we see an external object— 
that the thing seen is something which exists no less really 
than ourselves, which exists apart from being perceived, and 
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which is in no way affected by our perceiving it. When we 
are asked why, we can only answer that we cannot help it. 
But it may also be asked whether we do not feel a like convic- 
tion in cases where we know, after the event, that it has testified 
to a falsehood ; whether when sleeping or delirious we do not see 
dreams and visions which seem to be external and real in the 
same way as the objects perceived by us when awake. And it 
cannot be denied that we do somehow mistake the phenomena 
of dreaming for realities when asleep, though it may be doubted 
whether the sleeping conviction is of the same kind as the 
waking conviction. The Idealist takes no notice of this last 
point, and from our inevitable admission infers that our waking 
conviction of the reality of external objects cannot suffice to 
prove that they are real, since we may have a like conviction 
of the reality of what is admitted to be unreal. This is the 
aspect in which the conclusion is first presented, so soon as we 
begin to make inquiry into the extent and nature of the evi- 
dence of our senses. It appears in the form of a sceptical doubt 
about the reality of matter, while it assumes as beyond question 
the reality of mind. The phenomena of perception are not 
called into question ; but it is doubted whether they are caused 
by an external reality which exists apart from being perceived 
and without which the phenomena do not exist. 

Suppose, then, the case of a man who has thus somehow got 
into his mind a doubt whether, as he must express it, the external 
world is real. He is met by the fact that some phenomena, 
which in ordinary speech are called dreams, are found to be 
faint, fleeting, and inconsistent, while others, which are called 
real objects, are found to be distinct, permanent, and presented 
in a fixed order. He must account for this difference. We 
know how it is explained by men in general; but we are to 
consider the case of a man who is fostering his doubt into a 
positive denial of the reality of matter. When he is bent upon 
believing that what he has hitherto called realities have no 
existence apart from his perceiving them, how is he to account 
for the regularity with which certain groups of impressions are 
found to recur under stated conditions? How is he to account 
for the fact that they are independent of his will, and that he 
is obliged to act towards them as though they were the realities 
which they seem to be? Toa Theist the path out of the diffi- 
culty is obvious. God’s power will suffice to account both for 
the regularity of the impressions and also for the conviction that 
they are real. Nay, in some sense the things seen are real, 
even to the Idealist, since the impression of them is conveyed 
to his mind by something external to it; but they are more 
properly styled unreal, because the impulse which calls up the 
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impression does not exist when it is not felt. When people 
say, as they do in common speech, that they see the same thing 
at different times, they mean (says the Idealist) that precisely 
the same ideas are impressed upon their minds under given 
conditions by the power of God; and the regularity with which 
the impressions so recur is due to the fact that the conditions 
under which God will impress them are fixed. This, it may be 
supposed, would fairly represent the train of thought by which 
Berkeley and Collier were led to embrace their doctrine. When 
they had come to believe it, they set about arranging and ex- 
hibiting all the arguments in its favour. 

It is evident, before all argument, that this so-called system 
is not and cannot be proved. The alleged proof begs the 
question more than once. It selects arbitrarily, in order to 
explain facts, a particular hypothesis which tends to the fore- 
gone conclusion, passing by without notice the several other 
hypotheses which equally well explain the facts but do not 
tend to the same result. Therefore, as a speculative theory it 
is a petitio principii. 

But in Berkeley’s hands it is much more than this. He did 
not regard it as a speculative theory standing on its own merits, 
as Collier did. Berkeley took it in hand with a practical view ; 
and to him it was nothing unless it was a premiss in a syllogism 
to prove the Being of God. So firmly does his mind cling to 
this view that in The Theory of Vision he actually loses his 
temper over some people who, fully accepting his conclusion, 
ventured to question the prudence or validity of his proof; the 
result is a complication of fallacies, the enormity of which is 
not easily expressed in words. The Being of God had been 
already lugged in, by arbitrary selection, during the proof of 
the speculative theory: the speculative theory is then used as 
a step towards proving the Being of God. He picks out a 
series of assumptions, lumps them together, and calls them a 
proof; then, to crown the matter, he brings forward the thing 
supposed to be proved, as conclusive evidence of one of the 
previous assumptions. Having begun with petitio principii, he 
clinches it with circulus in concludendo. 

Berkeley, quite in good faith of course, shows a great deal of 
the art of the cuttle-fish in managing his evidence. The dry and 
precise Collier, who cannot dazzle his readers or himself with 
the splendour of Berkeley, is obliged to keep more within 
bounds. And accordingly, though he begs the question (as 
he could not help doing, if he was to make out his case) he does 
not go on, like Berkeley, to reason in a circle. Berkeley was a 
philosopher chiefly because he was a polemic; and he assumed 
the Being of God in order to prove his Idealism, only because 
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his Idealism, containing, as it did, the Being of God, could 
afterwards be used as a weapon against the Atheist. 
But Collier was a polemic, so far as he was one at all, 
only because he was a philosopher; and so far as he makes 
war, it is not upon Atheism, but upon Catholicism. This 
suggests a curious comparison, which will be reverted to 
presently. 

An analysis of the evidence, which is nearly the same in both 
of them, shows that it may be divided into two principal sec- 
tions—part being a priori, professing nothing less than to de- 
monstrate Idealism,and part being a posteriori,inferring the truth 
of Idealism from the supposed failure of all other systems to 
account for notorious facts. These may be briefly described as 
follows :—1. The a priori argument is divided into two parts— 
a. It is contended that the Vulgar Realism is impossible, since 
it involves a contradiction in its terms; ergo (which of course 
does not follow, even granting the alleged fact) the Berkeleian 
Idealism must be true; 0. It is contended that, even granting 
the Vulgar Realism to be conceivable, yet the world of matter, 
which it supposes, is useless; for the sensible phenomenon 
would serve every useful end, even though it did not inhere in 
any permanent substratum ; and therefore, since Realism is com- 
pelled to postulate a principle with which Idealism is able to 
dispense, it follows that Realism is negatived by the Law of 
Parsimony—a modern term, which of course is not used by the 
authors in question. 2. The a posteriori proof consists in alleg- 
ing certain difficulties, which Idealism is supposed to explain, 
while Realism does not. These are—a. The intercourse between 
mind and matter, or the commerce of the Soul with the Body ; 
b. The infinity of Space and Time ; c. The infinite divisibility of 
Space; d, The connection between light and sight as cause and 
effect. The particular statement of this last, though it occurs in 
the Clavis, is not found, so far as we remember, anywhere in the 
writings of Berkeley; but it may be regarded as only one 
aspect of the difficulty involved in the Realist hypothesis of 
commerce between soul and body. So too the third head may 
be reduced to depend upon the solution of the second. Under 
one or another of these heads may be arranged all that is 
brought forward, Viewed as an aid to religion, or as a contri- 
bution to true philosophy, this reasoning looks little better than 
childishness. But Berkeley was of a fanciful and enthusiastic 
temper, animated by a pious zeal, and believed that in a whim 
of his own he had found a cogent weapon against those whom 
he deemed the enemies of God ; this accounts for his readiness 
to draw and flourish it. If further explanation be wanted, it 
may be found in the ludicrous solemnity with which Hamilton 
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perpetually holds up Berkeley to the “Cosmothetic Idealists,” 
as the logical result of their procedure. 

Putting aside Abstract Ideas, which were a sort of permanent 
grievance with Berkeley, the assertion that the Vulgar Realism 
implies a contradiction in its terms is reduced to mean only 
this much—that visible objects look of different sizes and colours 
at different distances and in different lights. This must be 
conceded ; and it is quite clear, either that things are not per- 
ceived as they really exist, or else that they exist in different 
ways at the same time. This latter position is what the Ideal- 
ists, with some cogency, declare to involve contradiction ; for 
the notion of existence as it is in itself seems to be repugnant 
to the notion of existence under several forms at the same time. 
They conclude that the thing seen exists only in the mind of 
the person who perceives it; and then, since men all have dif- 
ferent minds, there is no longer any difficulty about the sepa- 
rate existence of the things perceived. Each mind entertains 
its own image or idea; and each image is real to him who per- 
ceives it; and all the images are different each from the others. 
But how are we then to account for the regularity with which 
these images recur under given conditions? For example, the 
books in Berkeley’s study, as they exist only in his mind when 
he sees them, must be said to vanish into nothingness whenever 
he shuts his eyes, and to revive into being whenever he opens 
them. How are we to account for the fact that he always finds 
the same books there, and not others in their stead; and in 
general, for the regularity of our perceptions under given condi- 
tions? Why, replies Berkeley, we know that God exists, and 
that He created and sustains us and is the Author of all things; 
and under these circumstances it is obvious to suppose that He 
supplies us with the images by a direct effort of His power, and 
that they recur regularly because He has ordained fixed rules 
for their recurrence. Thereupon he turns to the supposed 
Atheist (in those days Deism was too often stigmatized as 
Atheism) and demands to be told wh»re is now his blasphemous 
denial of God. Even granting the previous conclusion, the 
reply is obvious. It may be replied that the mind evolves the 
images to itself regularly, in accordance with the laws of its own 
constitution ; and that it evolves them regularly, not capriciously, 
because the laws are themselves regular. Nothing is then 
logically gained by Berkeley’s argument towards proving the 
Being of God; for the pleading of these laws of the mental con- 
stitution can add nothing to the weight of the old argument 
from design. If the existence of a Creator is already postulated 
by the existence of the mind, then Berkeley’s argument is 
superfluous ; if not, then neither is it postulated by the exist- 
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ence of laws of the mind. However, it is only fair to mention 
that Berkeley was afterwards at the pains to deny the possi- 
bility of this hypothesis of self-evolution. “ We know that our 
Ideas of Sense are not the Cause of themselves. We know also 
that we do not cause them. Hence, we know they must have 
some other efficient Cause distinct from them and us.” We 
know however that the hypothesis has been maintained by 
men whose names far outweigh that of Berkeley. 

The argument from the Law of Parsimony is to be considered 
in connection with the argument from the commerce between 
soul and body or mind and matter ; and the two taken together 
afford one of the most remarkable examples on record of turning 
the tables. When translated into plain language, Berkeley’s 
argument runs thus :— Mind and matter (1.) need not (2.) can- 
not be supposed to exist together. Now I am sure that mind 
exists, ergo matter does not. The materialist has therefore only 
to be sure that matter exists, in order to reverse the conclusion. 
It cannot be pretended that the substance of the mind is pre- 
sented in consciousness any more than the substance of matter 
in perception. Just as to the Idealist the apparent sensible 
perception of internal objects is a product of or exists only in 
the postulated mind, so, to the Materialist, thought is a product 
of or exists only in the postulated body. If Berkeley’s oppo- 
nents had been able to use a little more dexterity in debate, he 
might have been shocked to find his choicest arguments, with 
only the change of a word or two, brandished by Materialism 
in the face of Idealism. 

But as Berkeley was too hasty in identifying psychological 
Idealism with Theism, so he and others have been too hasty in 
identifying psychological Materialism with Atheism. They do 
most commonly so run in couples, but not necessarily. As Berke- 
ley held that matter does not exist really in the same sense as 
mind,and that God impresses on the latter materialimages inher- 
ing in no substance, soit might be held that mind does not really 
exist in the same sense as matter, and that God injects into the 
body thoughts which have their residence in no mental substra- 
tum. Here, then, we should have materialism combined with 
theism. The Materialist is obliged to deny the immortality of 
the soul only in the sense in which the Idealist is obliged to deny 
the perpetuity of matter. 

The difficulty involved in the existence of Time and Space is 
a very real one; and it has both a philosophical and a theolo- 
gical aspect. From a philosophical point of view we are 
pressed to decide whether Space and Time are infinite or finite ; 
and either hypothesis equally transcends imagination. From a 


1 Theory of Vision, p. 15. 
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theological point of view we are pressed to decide whether 
Space and Time are created or uncreated ; and either hypothesis 
lands us in great difficulties. To hold them to be uncreated al- 
most obliges the Theist to identify them with the Creator ; while, 
on the other hand, the phrase “ creation from all eternity ” seems 
to imply a contradiction in its terms. But whatever credit 
may be due on this account to the Berkeleian hypothesis, it 
serves much better to exhibit the jejunity of British specula- 
tion. The denial of the reality of Space comes in quite as an 
afterthought to the denial of the reality of Matter; and the 
denial of the reality of Time comes in apropos of nothing at all. 
Berkeley’s Idealism is not a system, but an inconsiderable frag- 
ment, the scratching of an old hen in the corner of a great field. 
The contrast is evident when we turn to Kant. There the re- 
lations of Space and Time hold their proper place. Indeed, 
Berkeley’s treatment of the point comes in; and it is inserted 
quite by chance, like the byplay which it is: “If we regard 
space and time as properties, which must be found in objects 
as things in themselves, as sine guibus non of the possibility of 
their existence, and reflect on the absurdities in which we then 
find ourselves involved, inasmuch as we are compelled to admit 
the existence of two infinite things, which are nevertheless not 
substances, nor anything really inhering in substances, nay, to 
admit that they are the necessary conditions of the existence 
of all things, and moreover that they must continue to exist 
although all existing things were annihilated—we cannot blame 
the good Berkeley for degrading bodies to mere illusory ap- 
pearances.”? 

Hamilton pointed out, both acutely and learnedly, that theo- 
logical considerations had forbidden the scholastics to draw 
Idealist conclusions, although they were well acquainted with 
Idealist premisses. But he more than exaggerates the cogency 
of the Idealist reasoning, in order that he may use it as a weapon 
against the objects of his pet aversion. The truth is that there 
are no reasons, and that a man can draw the conclusion only 
by a freak or idiosyncrasy. Juster by far is the estimate of 
Hoadley, which indeed is much above the usual level of his 
critical remarks :—“ Everything not absolutely impossible, or 
implying a direct contradiction in terms, may be equally proved 
by this comprehensive logic.”? 

These theological considerations which stood in the way of 
Idealism were the ground of Collier’s application of his doctrine 
to meet Catholicism ; and it is a curious question why Berkeley, 
whose Protestantism has never been doubted, should have 

1 Kritik, Meiklejohn’s Translation, p. 42. 
* Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, i. 707. 
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resisted the temptation. He attacked Materialism; and the 
point of his attack lay in the fact that Materialism postulates 
the existence of Body, which Idealism denies. By Collier the 
same argument was brought to bear on the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. Hence arises the awkward question, when the 
same hypothesis is found cutting such different ways, whether 
it might not be made to do duty against Christianity in general. 
A dim suspicion of this possibility seems to have sealed up 
Berkeley’s lips more than once. He would have liked to strike 
at Transubstantiation; but he did not desire that his blows 
should be found to fall upon the Incarnation. Collier was 
perhaps too hard-headed to let such considerations stand in the 
way of his logic; and, which is very much to the point, he does 
not appear to have held by any means the same doctrine of the 
Incarnation with Berkeley. In the Logology, Collier’s biggest 
and latest work, he takes occasion to suppose, with some acri- 
mony, that his opponents will call him “ either Arian or Apol- 
linarian, but most probably the lastj;”? and if he had met with 
any opponents no doubt they would have called him by those 


names, 
H. W. C. 
1 Metaphysical Tracts, etc., p. 139. The Logology was published in 1732. 





MR. TENNYSON’S POETRY. 


Mr. TENNYSON deserves an especial study, not only as a poet, 
but as a leader and a landmark of popular thought and feeling. 
As a poet, he belongs to the highest category of English writers ; 
for poetry is the strongest and most vigorous branch of English 
literature. In this literature his works are evidently destined 
to secure a permanent place; for they express, in language re- 
fined and artistic, but not unfamiliar, a large segment of the 
popular thought of the period over which they range. He has 
also a clearly marked if not strongly individualized style, which 
has served as a model for imitators, and as a starting-point for 
poets who have sought to improve upon it. Moreover, his 
own poetical development is capable of being ascertained by a 
chronological examination of his poems, and, when ascertained, 
affords material for a psychological study of some interest. Here 
are points more than sufficient to constitute the subject-matter 
of a voluminous criticism of his works. 

He began publishing in 1830, at the age of twenty. It was 
a time of great political as well as religious agitation. There 
were ideas in the air which entered variously into combination, 
and formed distinct products. The two great English Univer- 
sities were, in the main, differently affected by these ideas. In 
both of them the spiritual revival of the early part of the 
nineteenth century was strong against the materialism of the 
eighteenth. But at Cambridge these ideas were combined with 
a kind of liberalism which at Oxford was abhorred and abjured. 
Mr. Tennyson is a Cambridge man; and it is plain that his 
ideas were influenced by his University. But his poetic deve- 
lopment was later than that of the poet who embodied the 
Oxonian idea, and who published The Christian Year in 1827. 
Keble, however narrow as a theologian, as a poet was wide 
enough in his sympathies: he lighted his torch from the fire of 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Southey. Under their inspiration he 
knew how to dispose of his classical knowledge, his Hebraic 
faith, and his familiarity with nature. In his poetry the poet 
eclipsed the divine ; but as a poet he had much to teach which 
was semi-theological in its aspect, and was capable of giving 
a tone to a school of divines. Take, for instance, what may 
be called his natural sacramentalism, founded on the opinion 
that the visible universe is the counterpart of the invisible, and 
that the seen is both the hieroglyphic which reveals and the veil 
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which conceals the unseen—revealing by its significance, con- 
cealing by its substituting one thing for another. Then again 
this doctrine, which favours the idea that the visible and 
tangible world is mainly significant of the invisible, tends to the 
further doctrine that, if not absolutely in themselves, at least 
in comparison with the transcendent reality of the invisible 
world, all material phenomena are unreal. This again is con- 
nected with the doctrine that the true forces of the universe 
are not the gross and brutal energies which can be measured by 
their visible effects, but those subtle unseen powers which seem 
to be ridden over in the furious charges of material forces, but 
emerge fresh and unhurt, in all their former persistence, after 
the tempest has subsided; and that gentle and divine force 
underlies the visible works of nature, and manifests itself not 
less completely, and much more persistently, in the commonest 
natural phenomena, than in the passing cataclysms which some- 
times interrupt the settled course of things. It is in weak- 
ness that this divine force manifests its strength. The great 
operations of the universe are accomplished not by main force, 
but little by little, by patience and slow growth. These ideas 
are of course not original in Keble. Mr. Tennyson may have 
got them from a common stock whence Keble had drawn them 
first ; but the adoption of the same course of thought places the 
two poets in one line, in which the earlier writer has of course 
the precedence. 

The three points mentioned—the natural sacramentalism, 
the unreality of all visible things, and the slow, gentle, gradual 
operation of all that is really strong—are ideas which were 
assimilated and harmonized at Oxford into a very different 
system from that which Mr. Tennyson represents. At Oxford 
they were joined with the dogmatic principle, and with the 
abjuration of liberalism. In Mr. Tennyson we may almost 
reverse the formula, and say that they were united with liberal- 
ism and the abjuration of dogma. These two differences, in 
the conflicts of the day, outweighed the more numerous points 
of agreement ; and Mr. Tennyson was generally classed among, 
and regarded with the same feelings as, the opponents of Oxford 
thought. But enough time has already passed to allow the 
similarities and differences to be seen in their true perspective ; 
and Mr. Tennyson exhibits a real expression and representation 
of the forces which dominated in the academical mind of Eng- 
land from 1830 to 1845. In common with some of his leading 
contemporaries, he saw all things as if they were but a mystical 
veil of that which could not be seen. The outer world of nature 
and of man was for him the manifestation of a reality greater 
than itself. Nature was a parable. Greek poets and wise men 
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were seers in whom a spirit greater than their own spoke. The 
outward framework which concealed the living truth was not 
intended to last, and would be found to melt into a dream before 
the analytic contemplation of the right-minded thinker. In 
looking at a pebble, a flower, or a worm, something far beneath 
him in the scale of existence, he would nevertheless discover 
behind them the presence of some hidden and powerful being 
who was secretly fashioning them, and giving them their order, 
their grace, and their meaning; and it would be in these quiet 
nooks of nature, in the flower and leaf, and in those human 
creatures whom we naturally compare to flowers for their 
bloom, or their beauty, or their fragility, rather than in coarser 
and bigger masses, that such a man would look for the mystery 
of power. 

All this, in Mr. Tennyson’s later works, is combined with a 
religiosity, not to say a religion, with which it fits very harmo- 
niously. He seems content that it should be called, nay he 
himself calls it, “the higher Pantheism ;” but he mixes it with 
tenets concerning the eternal persistence of separate per- 
sonalities, which are entirely inconsistent with real panthe- 
ism. It does not seem that his pantheism extends farther than 
dashing his Christianity with universalism. But though, since 
1850, when he published “ In Memoriam,” he has appeared as 
a moral and religious teacher, it is by no means clear that 
he originally adopted these three points because they chimed 
in with any religious theory; rather, it seems that they har- 
monized with his ethical bias, his tone of thought, and his 
esthetic nature. In themselves, they are just as suscep- 
tible of a merely esthetic as of a religious application. The 
painter can give to nature a meaning which the unartistic eye 
could not discover; the sculptor may solidify the aérial act, 
freeze up the liquid mobility of the instantaneou? energy, and 
prolong the passing now into the indefinite ever. And every 
creative and artistic mind goes through some phase or other 
wherein these fixed and still images take the place of the 
nimble and flashing thought which it is the highest achieve- 
ment of artistic genius to embody. According to Wordsworth, 
there is a period in the poet’s life when the images of nature 
supply to him the place of thought, of sentiment, and almost of 
action, when the cataract haunts him like a passion, and colours 
and forms are “an appetite, a feeling, and a love.” But this 
direct importation into poetical language of images from nature 
in order to suggest novel trains of thought, sentiment, and 
action, is not, as Wordsworth seems to consider, proper to the 
immature youth of the poet alone: it is commonly set down as 
one great characteristic of the Lake school. In this school Mr. 
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Tennyson obtained his poetic education; but in his earlier 
poems we do not find this peculiarity of the Lake poets in its 
simplicity. For his images are generally not derived directly 
from nature, with which his acquaintance was then only super- 
ficial, but from nature viewed through the medium of one of 
the plastic arts. He did not originally contemplate nature at 
first-hand, but as it were in the studios of other artists. It was 
not so much nature as art that was his ideal. He belongs, in 
principle, to that band of artists who went to Rome in the early 
part of the century, resolved that, to paint like Raffaelle, they 
must work upon the artistic models from which he started, 
in hope that the premisses which led him to his conclu- 
sion might lead them toa similar one. In general, he seems 
to have accepted Wordsworth’s description of the office and 
work of the imagination. Imagination, as distinguished from 
fancy, is, according to Wordsworth, abhorrent of definite form ; 
it extracts all the stiffness, rigidity, solidity, reality, from ob- 
jects, and reduces them to misty, grandiose, looming phantoms, 
instead of tangible and mensurable things. There is a double 
process by which this may be done—the poet’s and the paint- 
er’s. Words reach farther than pencillings; passing sounds 
paint action more energetically than fixed forms and colours. 
The poet who goes direct to nature and man may body forth 
in words as energetic as the act itself the action of the forces 
which he portrays; but another poet may prefer to take 
nature at second-hand from the painter or sculptor, or rather 
to pass his views of nature through a sculptor’s or painter’s 
medium, and then his imagination will have a peculiar charac- 
ter which may be called, perhaps, sculpturesque. It will be 
characterized by a stillness like that of a picture. Momentary 
acts will not come instantaneously across his horizon, to be 
noted for a moment, and then to pass. But the instantaneous 
posture will be caught and fixed, as in the gladiator of the 
Louvre ; the rapid spring will be arrested in mid bound ; and the 
lightning energy will stand for ever motionless, not as an act, 
but as a thing, All the images which Wordsworth adduces 
in his famous preface as instances of imagination have this 
characteristic, which he very likely considered to be essential 
to what he called “enthusiastic and meditative Imagination, 
as contradistinguished from human and dramatic Imagination.” 
All these images seize and fix an action by depriving it of its 
energy, or stick a thing to the paper by pressing out its solidity 
and reducing it to a superficies. Thus we have Milton’s com- 
parison of the flying fiend to a fleet hanging in the clouds, and 
Wordsworth’s own lines about the dove brooding over his own 
voice which is buried among trees, about the doubt whether 
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the cuckoo is a bird or but a wandering voice, and about the 
old Cumberland beggar, who is compared first to a huge stone 
lying “like a sea-beast crawled forth,” and then to a cloud 
which “ moveth altogether if it move at all.” 

The sculpturesque phase of imagination thus adumbrated by 
Wordsworth became a characteristic of Mr. Tennyson’s youthful 
poetry. Throughout his poems published in 1830 we find action 
reduced to dreams, and motions to pictures, or rather unliving 
photographs of life. His tendency is to translate all moods of 
minds into natural images or landscapes. Even his metaphysic 
becomes pictorial. The “Ode to Memory” accounts for the 
vividness of childish recollections by saying that it is the pride 
taken by the artist Memory in the first picture she painted. 
And at this time of his life Mr. Tennyson’s memory was a pic- 
ture-gallery, not a stage whereon former acts were performed 
anew. His “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights” are all of this 
kind. The life is taken out of the tales, and only the painted 
vase left which once contained the volatile essence. There is no 
motion in these recollections; all is still life—idle trees, with 
a lazy boat on gurgling waters, floating, without oarsmen or 
helmsman, and bringing its passenger into the presence of a 
painted Scherazade, and a wooden and spangled Aroun Alra- 
schid. <A like dreamy unreality characterizes all these early 
poems. “Adeline,” the “ mystery of mysteries,” with her dim 
looks, holds converse only with roses and butterflies, who 
whisper wisdom to her brain. In a similar strain, “ The Dirge” 
counsels a dead man to be careless of his detractor’s raving, 
because flowers and bees and lights and shadows flit over his 
grave. In such a mood of mind it would seem a sufficient 
reply to any grave question to say that you saw a shooting star, 
or heard a sky-lark, or smelt a rose. The fine ballad of “ Oriana” 
contains the noble line—where action is so characteristically 
suspended and woe drawn out to illimitable length—* O break- 
ing heart that will not break ;” but it ends with the lines: 


“ T dare not die and come to thee, Oriana, 
I hear the roaring of the sea, Oriana.” 


Naturally enough the roaring of the sea may connect itself 
with any mood of mind—with fear of death, or with determina- 
tion to die—for passion assimilates sensation, and translates 
it into its own fibre. But then the sensation comes first, 
and the passion interprets it, as in the beginning of Hamlet: 
—“’Tis bitter cold, and I am sick at heart.” It is quite other- 
wise when the passion is interpreted by the sensation, and 
terror of death accounted for and justified by the fact that the 
man hears the waves roaring. This is a phantastic, not an 
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imaginative or passionate, logic, learned not by direct observa- 
tion of nature, but in the studio of the theoretical artist. It is in 
fact an affectation learned from the Lakists, often very irritating 
to a reader who is impatient of puerilities. To make all the 
horrors of the ancient mariner the penalty of shooting an alba- 
tros is bad enough. But in that case there exists an analogy 
between the deed and the penalty ; the deed may be taken as a 
symbol of cruelty, and treated as the sample of a mass of like 
acts which in the aggregate deserve all that the mariner has 
toendure. But there is no such analogy to be found in the 
frequent cases where the Lake poets refer inquirers about the 
deepest questions of the soul and reason to the daisy or the 
robin-redbreast. They may declare that there are wrapt 
up in flowers and birds “thoughts too deep for tears;” but, 
as the symbol has no constant relation with the thought, 
it must suggest a different thought to every thinker, and 
so fail if an attempt is made to use it as an expression 
of common thought in common language. But there were 
several causes which made the attempt popular when Mr. Ten- 
nyson began to write. Poetical instincts were wearied 
with the evaporated metaphors and stale images which had 
become the conventional alphabet of poetical speech ; and it was 
a relief to see the Lakists striving to work out a new alphabet 
from the inexhaustible hieroglyphics of nature, to give a definite 
meaning to the vague language of flowers and birds, and to 
reduce it to recognised and measured harmonies of passion and 
feeling. Then again, poetical instincts were satiated with the 
melodramatic energy of Byron. In this respect there is an 
analogy between the enthusiastic meditative symbolism of the 
Lakists and the resolution of the school of Overbeck, in its 
reaction against the muscularity and energy traceable to the 
schools of Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and Rubens, to find all 
conceivable expression beneath the calm immobility of Beato 
Angelico da Fiesole. Again, it has been already pointed out 
that the consideration of nature as a parable was a prominent 
feature in the religious revival of forty years ago. Ideas were 
then rising and becoming popular which the Lake school had 
preached to audiences, fit perhaps, but few. The tone of the 
eighteenth century and of Byron was losing ground. The 
middle ages were preferred to the classic times seen through 
the French atmospheres of Lewis xiv. or the Revolution. 
Medizval art and its principles were in the ascendant. The 
spirit of wonder was cultivated even to affectation. No one 
could guess the infinite possibilities which slumbered behind 
even the infinitesimal atom. The commonplace was trans- 
formed into matter of marvel; and the wonderful element was 
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even more abundant in the ordinary occurrences of life than in 
its rare catastrophes. 

When Mr. Tennyson began to publish he was thoroughly 
imbued with these sympathies. And, as the habit of looking 
at nature as at a chain of petty miracles is not very conducive 
to a generally accurate observation of her functions, it is not 
surprising if his earliest poems contain rather the mystical and 
magic view of nature than its sober and truthful transcription. 
The verses on “The Merman” and “The Mermaid” are cases in 
point. There is no concentrated effort to realize the watery 
medium in which those beings reside. They seem as dry and 
bright as if they dwelt in the Sahara. Nay, we are even told of 


*¢ All the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea.” 


Among these early poems there is one, “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” which is both perfectly musical and perfectly natural. 
But the nature is the loneliness of the foggy fen. It is the 
stillest life that can be called life at all. Like Mr. Browning’s 
“ Childe Roland,” it is founded on a hint of Shakespeare, who 
gives the pregnant title, and leave to the succeeding poet the 
task of bringing out the Jatent possibilities of the idea he had 
darkly hinted. Even these early poems show an intelligent 
appreciation of the great dramatist astonishing in one so young. 
Not only are whole poems, such as “ Mariana” and the two owl 
songs founded on Shakespeare’s hints, but his influence may 
be traced in many a subtle touch throughout the poems, When 
he was only twenty years old, Mr. Tennyson had learned a 
secret which Wordsworth never could master—the secret of 
finding a neat image which enabled him to express a whole 
sentence in a couple of words. He had made himself a master 
in the art of creating epigrammatic language. Thus nothing 
can be neater than the lines: 


“Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws 
Distilled from some worm-cankered homily.” 


An example of how the two poets respectively treat an image 
of nature may be here adduced, though the instance is not 
taken from Mr. Tennyson’s earliest poems. Wordsworth, in his 
“Waggoner,” describing the tugging horses, says: 
“ And the smoke and respiration 

Rising like an exhalation 

Blend with the mist, a moving shroud, 

To form an undissolving cloud.” 


Compare this with Mr. Tennyson’s picture of Sir Bevidere in 
the “ Morte d’Arthur :” 
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“ But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills.” 


Whether it is quite natural that the vapour should cling like a 
garment round one so swiftly moving may be questioned: what 
is unquestionable is that in the four words, “clothed with his 
breath,” is compressed the whole picture which Wordsworth 
spends four lines on. And this gives a characteristic of Mr. 
Tennyson from -his earliest times: he was not content, like 
Wordsworth, to describe in the first perspicuous words which 
came to hand the natural image which he intended to describe ; 
but he laboured at his words as well as his ideas; he studied 
the art of musical expression, of moulding sound to sense, of 
terse speaking, of finding the handiest image, perhaps even 
more profoundly than he studied the art of importing new ideas 
and images from nature. Doubtless this came from a close study 
of the poets. In reading lines like 


“ He trod on silk, as if the wind 
Blew his own praises in his eyes,” 


it is easy to see what age of poetical literature had impressed 
him. Again, in his lines on “The Poet’s Mind” it is obvious 
that he speaks as Shelley had prompted him, The extrava- 
gant description of the almighty seer, so tame in its very ex- 
travagance, is clearly an idea adopted, not self-evolved; and 
his defiance to the critic who cannot fathom the poet’s mind, 
and in whose presence the birds cease to sing and the foun- 
tains to play, is simply a puerile conventionality. 

Two years later, in 1832, a number of fresh poems were pub- 
lished. The first is “The Lady of Shalott,” which gives the earli- 
est indication of the bent of Mr. Tennyson’s inclinations to the 
cycle of Arthurian legends. But this epic material had not yet 
awaked him to the love of action. His poetical attitude in 
these poems is essentially the same as in the earlier: dreaming 
is substituted for living, and thought is a trance. The poems 
even become monotonous through this cause. There is hardly 
one in which an exaggerated repose does not become a frost to 
numb the poetry. “The Lady of Shalott” may be taken as a 
type of the poet himself. As long as she sits at her embroidery 
frame, seeing in her mirror what is passing beyond her windows, 
and copying what she sees in her web, she lives ; when she runs 
to the window to see life, not in its reflection but in its reality, 
the curse overwhelms her, and she dies. Life in a trance, or 
life fading away into death, or wearing itself out in monotonous 
and dreary expectation—these are the farrago of the little 
book of 1832. There is a repetition of the lonely Mariana, no 
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longer finding the appropriate scene of her disconsolate solitude 
in the dreary northern fen, but in the lazy tedium of a hot 
Italian Castello. If “Eleanore” recalls the manner of Shelley, 
it also contains some lines typical of Mr. Tennyson. Thus: 
“Tn thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Touched by thy spirit’s mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active might ; ” 


and again, the description of his own love: 


“ A languid fire creeps 
Through my veins to all my frame 
Dissolvingly and slowly.” 


“‘T would be dying evermore.” 


In fact “ Eleanore” contains a very lexicon of phrases and 
images to express the dying fall of the mesmerized spirit, half 
consciously entering into its trance. “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
in many respects a charming idyll, is a kindly recital by some 
John Anderson to his old wife, over their wine and walnuts 
after dinner, of how he came to woo and win her. Here, 
besides the dreamy nature of the story itself, there is the addi- 
tional dreaminess of its reflection in the old man’s memory. 
He remembers himself as a boy who 


“Had no motion of my own 
Before I dreamed that pleasant dream”’ 


of love, which just gave him energy enough to gain his bride. 
But long before the time of the narration he has relapsed into 
his old trance; and his only wish is that he and his wife may 
die both together, and that till then things may remain as 
they are, without any change : 


“‘ Untouched by any shade of years 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell.” 


If the love in “ Fatima” is of a different kind, fast and furious, 
yet there is a central calm in the midst of the movement, which 
is the ultimate goal to which her passion tends: 


“T will possess him or will die, 
I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die, looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasped in his embrace.” 


All the hurry and violence is simply the greater eagerness with 
which the blessed Nirwana is pursued. In “(Enone” the con- 
trast between the fiery love within and the outward stillness of 
nature, which gradually subdues the inward flame and ex- 
tinguishes its violence, is pursued. In this poem Mr. Tennyson 
first gave proof of his mastery over the music of blank verse, 
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and of that marked individuality in it which makes his ring 
almost as easily recognised as that of Milton. But it is re- 
markable how the dominant stillness is here also made to 
invade everything. Nature is subdued by it: 
“ The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn.”’ 


(Enone herself is subject to its control: 


“ round her neck 
Floated her hair, or seemed to float in rest.” 


Even Juno, promising Paris the highest prizes of ambition if 
he decides in her favour, has nothing greater to promise than 
power which brings not work but repose : 
“ men in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attained 
Rest in a quiet place, and quiet seats.” 


(Enone seems to formulate the whole idea of the poem, the 
unquiet mind subdued by nature’s rest, in the lines : 
“ Fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me more and more 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost hills 


Like footsteps upon wool.”’ 


What Falstaff would call the “damnable iteration” of the 
invocation “O Mother Ida” recalls the lines in “The Miller’s 
Daughter” where the narrator, to exhibit the dreaminess of his 
youth, relates how he was haunted by 
“the phantom of a silent song 
With weary sameness in the rhymes.” 


The repetition certainly gives the idea of a mechanical and 
involuntary dream, as if the action were sleep-walking, and as 
if all motion were congealing under our eyes, and the subtle 
legend crystallizing in the multitudinous and monotonous 
needles of a frozen mass. In “The Sisters” murderous hate 
assumes the form of love, to charm its victim into his last 
sleep; while “The Palace of Art” admits us at once to the 
secrets of the youthful poet’s idealisms. The pictures it draws, 
with one exception—that of the angry sea, which however in 
its rocking motion is not incompatible with the cradle and 
with sleep—are all of subjects such as have already been de- 
scribed. The solitary 
“‘ Who paced for ever in a glimmering land 
Lit with a large low moon,” 
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the maid-mother sitting smiling by a crucifix, St. Cecilia 
asleep with an angel looking at her, the wounded Arthur 
dozing in Avalon and watched by weeping Queens, Numa wait- 
ing for Egeria, are all pictures where life is set at rest and the 
quick pulse suspended. The moral purpose of the poem is to 
show that art cannot supply the lack of religion. It remains, 
however, that the poet’s ideal of art is stillness and repose. 
He criticises not art as he conceives it, but the immoral 
usurpation of art over faith and conscience. The poem there- 
fore furnishes no evidence that, when it was written, he had 
discovered, or begun to suspect, the insufficiency of his ideal. 

His ideal however is one which, by the nature of the case, 
is capable of any amount of pathos. For it prizes suffering 
above acting, enduring above inflicting; and it treats pride and 
wickedness rather as the symptoms of a diseased and wasted 
heart, than as direct results of an evil strength and voluntary 
activity. It is impossible to conceive Mr. Tennyson spontane- 
ously setting himself to create a character like Milton’s Satan 
or Byron’s Cain. If it were not for a profound sympathy with 
Milton’s workmanship and imagery, he would be more apt, on 
ethical grounds, to call the Paradise Lost, with Collier, “that 
cursed farce, in which the devil is the hero.” He only repre- 
sents evil as a pitiable weakness ; he refuses to it, not only in 
its beginning and end, but also in its middle and its immediate 
operations, any real element of strength. Thus in “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere” the cold pride of the aristocratic jilt is made 
rather a sickness than a crime : 


“In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time 
You needs must play such pranks as these.” 


The three poems, “The May Queen,” “New Year’s Eve,” and 
“Conclusion,” are three touching pictures of the young girl 
asking her mother to call her early for she is to be Queen of 
the May, and again to call her early because she wants to see 
the sun rise on the last New Year she will ever behold, and 
again, just before death, relating her experiences to her mother. 
They are poems of exquisite pathos. In the first, the anticipa- 
tion of the maddest and merriest day of the year comes through 
the medium of night: it is not the frolic itself, but the waking 
dream of it, which the poet gives. In the second, the girl, half 
puritied and half resigned, still clings to earth, and cannot be 
content to go till she has seen the snowdrop. In the last she 
quits life’s feast, uti conviva satur, who has seen not only the 
snowdrop but the violet, and has nothing more to desire in life. 
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This poem presents in its most touching form the medieval 
and mystic notion of death as the deliverer, the sanctifier, the 
great artist who first subdues the gay colours of life, and then 
gilds its sombre tints, and crowns it with a nimbus. 

In “The Lotos-Eaters” the artistic ideal of the young poet 
found its most finished expression and its culminating point. 
Here he seems to have attained a consciousness that beyond 
the ideal which he had adopted there is another, larger, grander, 
and more satisfying. And he makes this perfect manifestation 
of his own ideal a self-condemning criticism upon it. Nowhere 
else perhaps in the range of poetry is the trance of a listless life 
so harmoniously married to appropriate melodies and appro- 
priate accompaniments. The method by which the effect is 
attained is a tour de force, somewhat akin to Gainsborough’s 
audacity in painting his blue boy contrary to the received 
axioms of pictorial combinations. The lines describing the land 


“Tn which it seemed always afternoon— 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream, 
Full faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause, and fall did seem,” 


show to demonstration that poetry has a province where it is 
no blemish but a beauty and congruity when 


‘a needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
When expletives their feeble aid do join— 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line,” 


and when even the verses 


“ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes.” 


But if the more special rules are set at nought in these poems 
of Mr. Tennyson’s, at least he gives a brilliant example of the 
wider and more general axiom : 


“ The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 


In the two lines immediately succeeding those already quoted 
from “The Lotos-Eaters,” there is an image which may be taken 
as typical of the kind of imagery which the poet’s ideal re- 
quires : 
“‘ A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go.” 


In a poem which had not the special drift of “The Lotos- 
Eaters,” this image would be open to the criticism that it halted 
behind nature with the clumsy contrivance of the theatrical 
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scene-painter, instead of attempting to overtake her with the 
nimbleness of thought and thought-executing words. The 
lawn veil is precisely the scene-shifter’s contrivance for repre- 
senting mists or darkness or spray. But the whole art of Mr. 
Tennyson, in this early stage at least, lies in his rendering of 
nature at two removes; his poems are a translation of a trans- 
lation. The scene is first in idea reduced to a picture; and 
then the picture, not the scene, is the immediate object of 
the poetical description. The views of nature are artificial, 
and not unsophisticated; and the art is concealed by the 
affectation of dreaminess. For the dream is a representation 
analogous to artistic representation in everything but its spon- 
taneousness. Art without contrivance or design would be 
undistinguishable from the imagery ofa dream. The suggestion 
of a dream removes, therefore, the suspicion of the cut-and-dry 
pedantry which makes up the gravamen of artificiality and 
affectation. The lines of the poem where the ideal it presents 
is criticised and condemned are those which, after extolling the 
sweetness of lying, with dropt eyelids, 


“ To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill,” 


announce (ironically on the poet’s part) the practical conclu- 
sion : 


“ We have had enough of action, and of motion we 


Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil.”’ 


Andrew Marvell made his shepherds anticipate an Elysium 
where 
“There always is a rising sun, 
And day is ever but begun.” 


This is perhaps the natural idea: Mr. Tennyson’s dream is 
redolent of the fumes of opium. 

The somewhat extended poem, “A Dream of Fair Women,” 
while it aims at the pathetic purpose of exhibiting 


“ Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death,” 


is obliged, by the necessities of its machinery, to strike the 
same monotonous chord of somnambulism and quietism : 


“* There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Nor any song of bird, or sound of rill, 
The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Poured back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been.” 
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In all these poems, as in dreams, man is the plaything of 
circumstance, the victim of accidents, sensations, and images, 
instead of a creative spirit subduing circumstances to his own 
will. He is a being of growth and development, not of self- 
determining energy. In speaking of nature, the copula in the 
propositions of the poet is not “ becomes” but “is.” And as he 
falls behind fact instead of outstripping it, in his natural con- 
templation, by reducing the motion of vegetative life and 
mechanical force to mere stationary existence, so his verb for 
man is “ becomes” not “does.” His characters do not act: they 
grow. They feel; and their feelings change them. But they 
do not preside over their own changes or show themselves lords 
of their own actions. Hence they are not characters: they 
are personified feelings. The dramatic element is entirely 
wanting in them. 

The poems of 1832 conclude with a few political pieces, in 
which the political principles stand in the closest relations to 
the ethical and artistic principles which we have found in the 
poetry. In politics, Mr. Tennyson recommends the same 
statuesque attitude which he gives to the characters of his 
poems. His ideal citizen holds off and watches events, and 
interferes but rarely. Though he watches them not as a critic, 
but as a sympathizer, nevertheless the work of interference is 
too rough for him. As a cultured man, he feels shut out from 
political movements whose tendency he approves, because of 
the collision between his refinement and the rude energies of 
the active politicians. He justifies his liberalism by his un- 
doubting faith in the goodness of the ultimate results of the 
fermentation, and justifies his own refusal to meddle by the 
intolerable roughness and sourness of the actual and present 
agents in that fermentation. He believes that ‘the braggart 
shout for some blind glimpse of freedom works itself, through 
madness, hated by the wise, to law, system, and Empire.’ So 
he may, as a philosopher, approve the madness which as a 
man he loathes. He likes democracy, but not democrats. Mr. 
N. P. Willis used to say that the perfection of good fortune was 
to be an American and to live with Englishmen. If Mr. 
Tennyson was ever (for foreign lands) a theoretical revolu- 
tionist, at any rate he would have nothing to do with revolutions. 
The justification of this apparently pusillanimous abstention 
from the whirl of politics is the notion that political changes 
come to pass not so much by the efforts of individuals as by a 
kind of natural force, 


“ A motion toiling in the gloom 
The spirit of the years to come ; 
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and that the attempts of men to influence and guide the course 
of events, result, as often as not, in bringing about just what 
they do not wish: 
‘“‘ He that roars for liberty, 
Faster binds a tyrant’s power, 
And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour.” 


Hence, as man’s moral nature is supposed to grow almost 
independently of his acts, so is the constitution of States sup- 
posed to grow by a kind of vegetative process. Accordingly 
the politician, as painted by Mr. Tennyson in 1832, is rather a 
contemplative than a man of action. At least his endurance is 
infinite, whereas his action, though decisive, is rare indeed, 
He speaks his one word, deals his one blow; and all is over. 
He loves the good of each side, and is impartial, and only 


“Tf some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke.” 


His is a literary and critical view of politics, hopelessly inade- 
quate for any practical purpose. It was however a view which 
in 1832 many thoughtful men took. With half sympathy, 
half aversion, they supposed themselves to be assisting at the 
flood of democracy, which was to destroy barbarism, but in the 
process also to overwhelm the highest culture and to reduce 
the nations to a level of moderate ideas and average happiness. 
Men of culture who held with Tocqueville that the rising 
tide was, on the whole, fraught with salutary promise, yet 
mourned over the prospects of refinement and the delicate 
ornaments of civilization which they thought would be rolled 
into shapeless shingle by the waves. Mr. Tennyson, at the age 
of twenty-two, seems to have been impressed with this view, 
though he had hopes for England that she would not be subject 
to the common law of less exceptional nations. 

The next batch of poems was published in 1842. In these 
ten years the poet had outgrown much of the exaggeration of 
his earlier period, and was giving indications of many modifica- 
tions and improvements in his style. But his mind was in a 
state less complete, less satisfied with the limit it had attained, 
than it had been in 1830 and 1832. Hence the new volume 
contained no poem (except “ Locksley Hall”) which in complete- 
ness and perfection after its kind could be compared to the best 
of the earlier compositions. As a whole, the new poems are 
more interesting as indications of the poet’s course, of the direc- 
tion of his progress, than as beacons set up to mark the farthest 
limits of that progress in its several directions. They consist 
largely of fragments of blank verse, used in several ways for epic, 
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idyllic, satirical, lyrical, in fact anything but dramatic, poetry. 
Yet there seems to be a kind of blind intention to be dramatic, 
testified by the way in which the poet attributes many of the 
fragments to others, as if they, not he, had written them to 
express thoughts not his own. But there seems to be no in- 
herent quality in any of these poems to furnish a plausible 
pretext for this pretended disclaimer of their authorship. Their 
manner, their sentiments, their thoughts, are all Tennysonian. 
It may be that the poet was sounding his own dramatic depth ; 
it may be that he had formed the design of writing an epic 
poem on King Arthur in detached fragments, and had thought 
of connecting them by some machinery similar to Chaucer’s in 
the Canterbury Tales. At any rate, he puts several of his frag- 
ments into alien mouths, and thereby gains an opportunity, 
like Chaucer, of embodying in the prologues to them some 
charming realistic, and often playful and even humorous, 
sketches of modern life. Already these prologues are of greater 
interest than the more laboured exercises which they introduce. 
Future times will perhaps see in them some of Mr. Tennyson’s 
most characteristic and most valuable productions. As might 
be expected, the mental characteristics of the poems of 1842 
are on the whole those of the poems of 1830 and 1832. The 
poet’s mind was too well rounded off, too well furnished, at the 
earlier period, to admit anything contradictory to its main prin- 
ciples. It is hard to get more into a mind already full. Mr. 
Tennyson had not obeyed the good rule, never to tell men one 
truth till you can tell them two. He had consequently become 
the champion of one idea, which occupied and still occupies 
almost the whole of his mind. He formed his ideal of life so 
exclusively on the notion of man floating helplessly down the 
stream of time, and dreamily reposing on the bosom of Fate, 
that he has found it hard to give any just picture of human 
activity and voluntary effort. He is a master of pathos, of the 
representation of endurance, but not of dramatic energy. 

The first of the poems of 1842, purporting to be the eleventh 
out of twelve cantos of an epic on Arthur, written, and with 
this exception destroyed, by one Everard Hall, is introduced 
by a short prologue. It has two titles—“< The Epic,” and 
“Morte d’Arthur.” The prologue is perhaps a “ prelude of 
disparagement,” indicated by the authorship shufiled off to 
other shoulders, by the confession that in these days an epic 
poem is an anachronism— 


“For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 
Nor we those times; and why should any man 
Remodel models ?”— 
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and by the production of a mere fragment as a sample instead 
of waiting till a completer quantity might be delivered. The 
epic itself is what, sixteen years afterwards, the poet would 
have called an idyll; and in fact he has at last republished it 
with his idylls. Doubtless the whole stery of Arthur, with its 
violence and catastrophes, is epic enough in possibility ; but in 
this canto the poet gives an idyllic fragment, describing pro- 
cesses and appearances instead of acts and characters, manners 
and sentiments instead of resolutions which have their effect 
on life. The wounded Arthur commands Sir Bevidere to re- 
store the sword Excalibur, which had been given him by the 
arm “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” emerging 
from the lake. Then follows Sir Bevidere’s temptation, and, 
lastly, his bearing the king on his shoulders, and depositing 
him in the fairy barge to be carried to Avalon. It is a piece 
of an epic, which is not epic but idyllic—a dreamy, sentimental, 
magical episode of the energetic story of the Round Table. 

“ The Gardener’s Daughter” is another idyll, but of a pas- 
toral character, of two painters and their two loves. The nar- 
rator cannot be said to make love; love is borne in upon him 
as a sensation. He is made happy by circumstance. The 
dreamy character of the poem is kept up by the nature of the 
love described. It is a desire which attains its object without 
means. No doubt it is a true description of the feelings of 
youth, whose solecism, as Bacon says, is to will the end with- 
out the means : 

“ Shall I cease here? Is this enough to say 

That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfilled itself 

Merged in completion ?” 
The contagion of love is a real instance of the desire fulfilling 
itself; and the selection of the subject proves nothing about the 
poet’s views. But his generalization, that like love “ all strongest 
hopes” fulfil themselves by their own energy, is a touch too 
characteristic to be passed over. 

“ Dora” is another idyll in another form. It is a pathetic 
and domestic story, such as reached its greatest development 
nearly a quarter of a century later in “Enoch Arden.” These 
little stories are such as might serve for touching chapters in 
some fresh tales of Our Village by a new and improved Miss 
Mitford. They are of perilous precedent; for they are only too 
imitable, so far as pathos goes, by writers who make it their 
business to milk the public for tears. But it would be difficult 
to copy the jewelry of Mr. Tennyson’s diction, or the casket of 
melody in which he sets it. These pieces are true idylls, highly 
finished little monographs, specialities of narration, in which the 
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poet demonstrates, by the logic of fact, that pastoral life is not 
of the essence of this kind of poem, but that it can be applied 
to any subject which may be surveyed through a peaceful 
medium, in any way analogous to the shepherd’s dreamy 
meditation. 

« Audley Court” and “ The Golden Year” are other instances 
of the tentative nature of these poems. They are only frame- 
works for songs, in which the capacity of blank verse to serve 
for lyrical poetry is sounded and proved. The experience here 
acquired was afterwards turned to excellent account in “The 
Princess.” The settings of the songs are real idylls, of not much 
importance. Again, “ Walking to the Mail” is an attempt to 
put satire into the idyllic form. The matter of the poem, like 
that of “Locksley Hall,” concerns the socialistic questions 
agitated at the time, and so far is a prelude to “Maud.” 
“Edwin Morris” is another idyll belonging to the same category. 
It is aimed against that great bugbear of English romance- 
writers, humorists, and poets, the habit of allowing considera- 
tions of money and family to thwart love-matches, and satirizes 

“ him 
That was a god, and is a lawyer’s clerk, 
The rent-roll Cupid of our rainy isles.” 


The next idyll, “ Love and Duty,” is of another kind; it is a 
meditation on the fruits which the mind gathers from a love 
which ends because duty forbids its continuance. The philo- 
sophy of the poem is that which the poet afterwards so tersely 
expressed in the stanza : 


“ God gives us love, something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 


The poem, though philosophic in intention, is idyllic, because 
the philosophy is pictorial, and the exposition of it is therefore 
descriptive, not didactic. The pathos is highly wrought, and 
gives promise of that profound power which is displayed in 
Arthur’s parting words to Guinevere in the “Idylls of the 
King.” “ Ulysses” is an idyllic monologue, and both in sub- 
ject and manner is the retractation of “The Lotos-Eaters.” As 
the motive of that poem was “ we have had enough of action,” 
so the motive of “ Ulysses” is “ we have had enough of rest.” 
It denounces, not the vanity of working, but the vanity of 
ceasing work : 


*¢ How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As though to breathe were life !” 
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But the restlessness of Ulysses, like the pranks of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, arises from a “ vague disease,” a void within him, 
caused by the eddies of his experience in his memory : 


“ All experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever.” 


The thoughts, and some of the diction, of this poem seem to be 
moulded on the grand speech of Ulysses to Achilles in the 
third act of Troilus and Cressida : 


“To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 


The last of the idylls in blank verse is “Godiva,” a charming 
version of the Coventry legend, telling how she 


“ Unclad herself in haste, adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 
The gateway; there she found her palfrey trapt.” 


An action which is more passive than active, consisting more 
in suffering and endurance than in energy, like the aimless 
wanderings of Ulysses and Godiva’s naked ride, is the ideal to 
which Mr. Tennyson still clung in 1842. 


After the idylls must be first mentioned, “St. Simeon 
Stylites,” which, like “ Ulysses,” is a monologue, but is too 
drastic in its searchings of heart to be called idyllic. It opens 
a new vein ; it is a dramatic monologue, similar in kind to those 
with which readers of Mr. Browning’s poetry are familiar, but 
of which, before 1842, that master had given no other examples 
than his incomprehensible “ Paracelsus” and “Sordello.” St. 
Simeon motionless upon his pillar, growing there like a weed, 
enduring the sun by day and the dews by night, is a figure apt 
to impress Mr. Tennyson’s fancy. If his conception has not 
the audacity of Aschylus’s Niobe, who, veiled prostrate and 
silent, acted the chief part in a drama without saying a word, 
or of his Prometheus, chained to Caucasus, and exchanging his 
words only with his tormentors or his comforters, at least his 
picture of St. Simeon has something of schylus about it. The 
monologue of St. Simeon, which only at the end changes to an 
address to the people round his pillar, is a recitation to himself, 
before God, of what he has done to obtain remission of his sins 
and the crown of sanctity. The subject is approached rather 
from the polemical side than from that of an impartial psycho- 
logical analysis. It looks as if the poet had been intent 
upon showing the ill-concealed pride and half-conscious hypo- 
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crisy of a humility which seeks perfection through self-imposed 
suffering. Hence comes a coarseness in the conception and 
a hoarseness in the involuntary “asides” which is very ill- 
matched with the delicacy of the technical execution. Mr. 
Tennyson evidently lacks that power which is the strong 
point of Mr. Browning, whose monologues of unintentional 
self-analysis are perhaps the most striking portions of his poems. 

Passing by “ The Talking Oak,” a long ballad of the dialogue 
between a lover and an oak growing in his mistress’s park, 
which takes upon itself a kind of guardianship over her—a 
fancy quite in unison with Mr. Tennyson’s muse, which, with 
eyes only half-awake, sees men as trees walking, and so con- 
gruously hears trees as men talking—we come to two of the 
most important poems of 1842, “Locksley Hall” and “The 
Two Voices.” The latter belongs to the psychological class to 
which we have referred “St. Simeon Stylites.” It deals with 
the scepticism which is a natural reaction of the mind, on its 
first expansion with scientific knowledge of the laws of the 
visible universe, against not only the prejudices but the truths 
of a religion the teaching of which had for ages been involved 
with false theories of physics. To those who had accepted 
Christianity as a religion essentially mixed up with the notion 
that the earth is, if not the physical, at least the moral, and 
probably the organic, centre of the universe, the discovery of 
the apparent infinitude of space, peopled with innumerable 
solar and planetary systems, is a difficulty which often cuts 
them adrift from their moorings. Mr. Tennyson in “ The Two 
Voices ” seeks to furnish them with new cordage, not to make 
them fast to their dogmatic traditions, but to prevent their 
drifting away from the morality of theism. In accordance with 
the temper of the Lake school, the counter proof consists merely 
in appeals to the feelings. Against the hopelessness of ever 
attaining any real knowledge, and the folly of striving for it in 
pain, when death presents a ready haven of rest, the second 
voice has only to hint at a “hidden hope,”— 


“ To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


This dialogue is the Phedo of Mr. Tennyson’s philosophy. 
Its impressiveness depends simply on the mood of mind in 
which it is read. Its intellectual character, so far as it has 
one, is Platonic; and the fact of reminiscence is explained by 
the Platonic suggestion of pre-existence. At the same time, 
the poet unquestionably exhibited great foresight in seizing on 
the great and pervading question of the day. It was about the 
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year 1842 that the tide of the religious and metaphysical fee]- 
ing which had found expression in the Lake school began to 
turn, and the tide of materialistic philosophy began to advance, 
At any rate, the poem foreshadows the miseries of a mind im- 
bued with feelings of religiosity, but overwhelmed with the 
suggestions of a philosophy which admits the validity of no- 
thing but phenomena. This philosophy is exhibited in deadly 
struggle with the old view, which considers the world as the 
creation and the realm of a mind and will analogous to man’s; 
and at last some kind of reconciliation is made between them. 
To one is assigned the realm of reason; to the other that of 
the feelings, which constitute premisses for a certain conclu- 
sion, though the reason cannot formulate either the premisses 
or the conclusion of the argument. The upshot seems to be 
the popular notion that among all things that can be taught 
some are knowable and others only capable of being felt, and 
that religion, like poetry,is one of the things which belongs 
solely to the feelings. “ Locksley Hall,” on the other hand, 
belongs altogether to the visible and sensible side of existence. 
It paints the collision of individual passion with the exigences 
of social life. It strives to solve the problem which assails every 
man sooner or later—how to make his public duties square 
with his private feelings. There are innumerable occasions in 
which a man has to smother the wounds within him, and to 
bear a cheerful countenance, and join in common triumphs, as 
if he were heart-whole. Not only love and duty may be at 
strife, but duty and the other feelings or passions. The poem 
weighs in poetical balance the claims of the individual passions 
and sorrows of the blighted being against the claims which 
his country and the public have upon him. It is a mono- 
logue. The orphan-nephew at Locksley Hall, dreaming of the 
coming humanitarian millennium, becomes engaged to his 
cousin, the heiress of the estate: she jilts him; and he, in his 
despairing rage, inveighs against the whole constitution of 
things. He thinks of retiring to the far East, and taking to 
wife a savage woman. But then he remembers that because 
he is vexed to death it is no reason why the world should come 
to an end, that his private sorrows do not take away from the 
value of the gains of human progress, and that civilization is 
better than barbarism though his cousin is a jilt. It is observ- 
able that the very truth which brings resignation to the hero of 
“ Locksley Hall ”— 


“¢ The individual withers, and the world is more and more ”’— 


is just that which the tempter in “The Two Voices” uses as 
the argument for self-destruction : 
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* Who ‘ll weep for thy deficiency ? 
Or will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelled in the world of sense?” 


And it really is true that the same fancy which might argue 
the quietist into despair would be the greatest motive for exer- 
tion to the man of action : 


“T must mix myself with action, lest I wither by despair.” 


In the resolve to be up and doing, such a man finds his com- 
fort : 
“The crescent promise of my spirit hath not set.” 


The poem itself quite smothers its philosophic intention in a 
wealth of poetical imagery, and in a dramatic flow of ideas sug- 
gested as much by pride and passion as by reason, which Mr. 
Tennyson up to that date had never given promise of. It may 
even be doubted whether “ Maud,” which thirteen years later 
pursued the vein here opened, was any real improvement upon 
the earlier work. “Locksley Hall,” however, with all its im- 
petuosity, is no real exception to the peculiar current of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetical ideas. The soliloquist is a dreamer strug- 
gling with his dreams. His trials are all self-woven, by a self 
which works helplessly and involuntarily. The various schemes 
of life which he suggests to himself and rejects are so many 
dreams. The difference between the poet of 1832 and the poet 
of 1842 is that the first is a dreamer who sets himself to dream, 
and who thinks, as some poet says, 


“ He sleeps not vainly life away 
Who tells of what he dreameth ; ”’ 


while the second sees that life is somewhat more than a dream, 
and that dreams have to be countermined sometimes with contra- 
dictory dreams, sometimes with action. “ Ulysses,” “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ The Two Voices,” have all this tendency. In “The 
Vision of Sin” the very attitudes and versification of the 
“ Lotos-Eaters ” are reproduced, not now to glorify inaction as 
— phase of existence, but to denounce it as sinful. 
lere 


* sat a company with heated eyes, 
Expecting when a fountain should arise ; 
A sleepy light upon their brows and lips— 
As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes,— 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes, 
By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes.” 
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It is natural that both this poem and “ The Day-Dream” should 
largely display Mr. Tennyson’s earlier characteristics ; for they 
profess to be only visions. The other poems of 1842 are chiefly 
ballads, the best of which for simplicity and pathos is the 
“Lord of Burleigh.” “Amphion” and “ Will Waterproof’s 
Lyrical Monologue” over his port wine at the Cock are 
humorous—the latter rather high in the scale of merit. 

After all these preludes and experiments Mr. Tennyson girded 
up his loins for a longer and more continuous effort. “The 
Princess, a Medley,” was published in 1847. It is in blank 
verse, with a few lyrical rhymes as symphonies between the 
cantos. It consists of a prologue, a story, and an epilogue. 
The prologue is an idyll of modern life. There is a rustic féte 
in Vivian Park, with all the appliances of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, still in 1847 fresh with the halo which Sir Robert Peel 
had shed around them in his speech at the opening of the Tam- 
worth reading-room in 1841. Seven college friends are together 
in the park, picnicing in the ruins of the Abbey, with Lilia 
Vivian, a woman yet in girlhood, who makes herself a champion 
of woman’s rights : 

“O I wish 
That I were some great princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s,” 


and, as one of the seven suggested, 


“ With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 


At last, from this badinage there emerges a proposal that a 
story should be told, and that each of the seven men should 
narrate a chapter of it. So said, so done; and the medley 
called “ The Princess” is the supposed result. Seven narrators 
succeed one another, each taking up not only the thread of the 
story, but the person of the chief actor in it. Each in turn is 
the prince betrothed in boyhood to a princess, who, however, 
according to Lilia’s fancy, renounces men, founds a woman's 
college, and makes it death for man to enter. But the prince 
and his two friends don woman’s raiment and enrol themselves 
as students. They are discovered by the dowager-deans, who, 
however, in pity refrain from reporting them to the princess; 
but their own imprudence betrays them at a silvan feast. In 
the disorderly retreat which follows, the princess falls into a 
river, and is saved by the prince. Meanwhile the prince's 
father comes with an army to rescue him, and to claim the 
bride. After parleys, the event is left to be decided by a tour- 
nament, in which the princess’s brother unhorses and wounds 
the prince, who is carried into the ladies’ college to be nursed— 
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an operation which opens the lady’s eyes to the true place of 
women, and makes her yield to the common lot of her sex. 
The epilogue returns to the meeting in Vivian Park, and ends 
with the chat of the young men, and an application of the story 
to the politics of France. 

The author of “The Princess” professes that his poem is 
“mock heroics ;” and it may be said with truth that never out 
of Cervantes was a slight tale more majestically told. In fact, 
the heroic form makes one forget the triviality of the matter ; 
and the story is read with simple faith, not undermined by the 
humour of its absurdity, till we awake at the end to the con- 
sciousness of what manner of poem it is that we have read. 
And yet it is not the triumph of sound over sense. Each inci- 
dent arouses its appropriate passion, and each passion clothes 
itself in its appropriate words. The exaggeration is between 
the parts and the whole, between the whole action and its 
accessories, not, as in Cervantic style, between the words and 
their immediate meaning. The poem has no grandiloquent 
absurdities ; the utmost that can be said of it in this respect 
is that it has here and there very sweet music with a minimum 
of meaning beneath it. Such is the Prince’s song in the fourth 
canto : 


“ O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 


Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee.” 


But in general the sentiments are commensurate with the 
language, however incommensurate with the absolute require- 
ments of the story. Hence we feel no incongruity when we 
come on so mixed—Miltonic and Shakespearian—a speech as 
that of the Prince to Ida in the fourth canto: 


* O not to pry and peer on your reserve,” etc. 


So far as words, images, and power of expression go, the poet 
in “The Princess” had emancipated himself from the dreamy 
spontaneousness of his style. It is all the more striking then, 
as a witness to the strength which the passive attitude of mind 
has over him, that when he had emancipated himself from it, 
so far as the manner of his writing was concerned, he chose 
still to keep himself enthralled by it so far as his matter went. 
For he selected a story so loosely hung that, to justify it, he 
had to attribute it to the invention of seven consecutive 
narrators. He made its hero, for no evident necessity, a 
cataleptic subject, liable to day-dreams, in which he knew not 
the shadow from the substance. In the very tournament, 
which is the most stirring moment of the poem, the hero is 
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made to fight as in a dream. “ Yet it seemed a dream, | 
dreamed of fighting.” 

It seems as if the dreaming side of life appeared in those 
days to Mr. Tennyson so exclusively its real and solemn side, 
that, on the other hand, all fierce action seemed grotesque, the 
proper subject for “raillery or false sublime,” and unworthy of 
serious treatment by an earnest poet. This perhaps partly 
accounts for his success in this great poem. He was able to let 
himself down a peg or two, to unscrew himself from the tension 
of his sublime dreams, to come down upon his subject from 
above instead of climbing laboriously up to it. Yet in one sense 
he had climbed laboriously up to it. On reading his works 
consecutively, it is easy to see that many of the short pieces of 
1842 were preludes and studies in which he essayed the form 
and the intention of this poem. The pseudo-dramatic form 
which in the miscellanies of 1842 is so often affected by attri- 
buting the authorship of a piece to an alien pen, or by 
distributing its otherwise undistinguishable current among the 
conduits of more speakers than one, here finds its crown, if not 
its explanation and justification; and the intention of “The 
Princess” finds its anticipation in “The Day-Dream,” with its 
morals and envoys, to explain its application, or rather its 
inapplicability to anything in particular. As for the idea of 
the poem, it has much in common with Shakespeare’s Love's 
Labour’s Lost, where a male academe, a counterpart of the 
Princess’s girl’s college, is routed by the irruption of a princess 
and her court. It has also some analogies with Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh, and Charlotte’s Bronté’s Jane Eyre, both of 
which recount the failure of socialistic reformers. It must be 
owned, however, that the man shows himself much less of an 
enthusiast for the woman’s reforms, than the women showed 
themselves for the male ideals round which they entwined their 
tales. 

“In Memoriam” was Mr. Tennyson’s next poem. The intro- 
duction bears the date 1849. The poem was published in 1850. 
It is analogous to a series of sonnets, and is addressed to a friend, 
Arthur Hallam, who had died at Vienna seventeen years before. 
The metre is the same throughout—quatrains of lines of eight 
syllables each, the first and last lines rhyming together, and 
the two middle ones. Each number consists of three, generally 
four, sometimes as many as thirty (Ixxxiv.) of these stanzas. 
The form then is as wide as possible from that of the strictly 
defined and invariable sonnet; but the whole spirit of the 
poem is the spirit of the sonnet as understood by Dante, 
Petrarch, and Shakespeare. The sonnet is devoted to the 
philosophy of love. Whether the chosen object of love is a 
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real mistress idealized, as Dante’s and Petrarch’s, or a real 
mistress realized, as Spenser’s, or one quite ideal, as Drayton’s, 
or a living man, like Shakespeare’s friend, or a dead mistress, 
as in Petrarch’s second series of sonnets, or a dead friend, as in 
“Tn Memoriam,” makes no great matter to the course of the 
poem. The subject is always the scale or ladder of love ; 
whether this is approached in a pre-established scholastic 
manner, as was apparently the case with Dante and Petrarch, 
perhaps even with Shakespeare, or whether the method is 
evolved from the isolated self-consciousness of the individual 
poet, an analogous result is always obtained. The courses of 
the human affections proceed by rules as really as the processes of 
the human reason. There is a logic of love as truly as there is 
a logic of deduction or induction. From the nature of the case 
its rules are not capable of so intelligible an exposition as the 
rules of the logic of reasoning; but Plato has sketched their 
movement as really as Aristotle has exhibited the movement of 
apprehension, judgment, and syllogism ; and the great sonneteers 
have exhibited this movement in its concrete expression with 
as much mastery and clearness as that with which philosophers 
and men of science have exhibited the applications of logic to 
observed facts. The sonneteers of the sixteenth century were 
generally copyists of each other and of Petrarch; Mr. Tenny- 
son’s originality consists in this—that he has taken their main 
thought, and translated it out of medieval objectivity and 
definiteness into the subjectivity of modern idealism and the 
indefiniteness of the Lake school. That he has made a profound 
study of the sixteenth-century models appears from many 
turns of thought and expression. One instance will serve to 
show the direction in which these imitations may be looked 
for. Shakespeare twice in his sonnets uses the expression 
“fool of time” for an entity which like a weather-cock 
changes with changing circumstances, and goes through its 
movements like a windmill by the impact of external force, 
not by its own self-determination. Mr. Tennyson develops 
this phrase, and talks of “fools of habit,’ men who are led 
by habit and not reason, or of the will being the “fool of 
loss,” when its grief overmasters it and dries up its forces. 
It is thus that he builds on his models, not by imitation of 
what they have actually done, but by continuing to build on 
the lines which they laid down, but on which they had erected 
nothing. He might have found a model in Petrarch’s “ sonnetti 
€ canzoni in morte di madonna Laura ;” but he takes nothing 
from them except a general and far-off resemblance. Their first 
intention is objective—to speak of Laura, and to make her 
name live. Mr. Tennyson doubtless had a like intention with 
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regard to his friend; indeed, he gives many more particulars 
of his character than Petrarch gives of Laura; but his first 
intention was to show how grief may be transfigured by love, 
and may become the master of the soul, to instruct it in all 
truth, and to lead it into all good. If men, he says in the first 
sonnet, may rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things, cannot they also turn their losses into gain, and 
make their tears blossom and bear fruit? Grief then, its uses 
and the method of utilizing it, make up the primary notion of 
“Tn Memoriam.” Its motto might be Constance’s : 


“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form-— 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ?”’ 


Mr. Tennyson’s grief, or rather his mourning mind, in the 
same way puts on the form of his lost friend, reproduces his 
image in itself, and’ moulds itself upon the form and circum- 
stances and mental habits of the departed one. Grief thus be- 
comes personified, and so may be at least the proxy for, if not 
the real presence of, the absent friend ; and the poet’s soul, in 
espousing its own sorrow, marries itself to him : 


“ O sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 
My bosom friend and half of life.” 


In this way the union of two souls, which is always the con- 
clusion of the premisses of love, is arrived at. But the means 
are somewhat different from those usually employed. For in- 
stance, in Mr. Tennyson’s school the beloved object is only a 
loan of nature. When it drops away, love is left; and ripened 
love is the end for which the friend was lent. In the old son- 
neteers one object of love only fades away to be replaced by 
another. As each beloved one falls away by death or otherwise, 
it reveals a better and higher object behind it, on which the 
widowed love can fasten itself, not forgetting what it has 
lost, but finding it again in a better and higher form in the 
new object, which thus becomes “the grave where buried love 
doth live,” the master image in which the images of all former 
loves may be viewed. In the ultimate outcome no doubt both 
processes agree. The most subjective of poets must project his 
own image on the world, and make it his object. And whether 
the object is the poet’s own mind filled with the image and 
recollections of a lost friend, or whether it is the lost friend 
himself idealized in the memory of the poet, the same words 
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must necessarily be used, the same affections will be evoked, 
and the same thoughts will be communicated to the reader. 
With Mr. Tennyson the lost friend himself becomes the higher 
object. Death transfigures him ; he becomes an angelic spirit, 
of mighty but undefined powers, a guardian to protect, a teacher 
to prompt, a form into which any ideal of excellence in wisdom 
or knowledge can be fitted. He becomes the impersonation of 
love, and thus becomes deified : 
“ Known and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 
Mine, mine for ever, ever mine |” 


As he grows more distant for knowledge he grows nearer for 
love. His known outline fades away, becomes indefinite and 
elastic enough to comprehend all objects of love, and therefore 
to have a kind of divine omnipresence, “loved deeper, darklier 
understood :” 
“ Thy voice is on the rolling air, 
I hear thee when the waters run, 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair.” 


But this identification of the limited with the unlimited is 
not pantheistic, because for Mr. Tennyson the limited strictly 


keeps its own individuality and personality. It is enclosed, 
not absorbed : 


‘¢ ternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside.” 


Thus the lover still retains the love for the distinct person- 
ality, and is at the same time able to give a well-nigh infinite 
expansion to that personality, to invoke its presence that it may 
aid and infuse good thoughts, to tremble before it, to treat it, 
in a word, as the Catholic devotee treats his favourite saint. 
That this is the necessary development of love all the philoso- 
phers who have treated most deeply upon it are agreed, in spite 
of the reclamations of the divines. 

The progress of the poem is marked quite as much by its 
chronological succession as by the development of its idea. The 
Christmas season, as it comes round, is duly noted, and the 
departed friend’s birthdays are religiously kept. Thus we find 
that three years are assigned as the period of the growth of the 
idea, from the mere blank feeling of loss with which the poem 
begins to the apotheosis of the departed with which it ends. 
The poet does not conceal from himself or his readers that all 
this conclusion is a dream of his own, his “own phantom 
chanting hymns,” expressive of his 
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‘“ trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” 


But his dream must be true, because it is so noble : 


“In my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream and hold it true.” 


And thus he considers himself entitled to describe his lost 
friend not as what he really was, but as what love tells him he 
would have been, with a lovelier hue lent to him by distance. 
He considers his own spirit as wife to the departed spirit, and 
therefore entitled to speak of him as the widow is entitled to 
speak of her lost paragon. 

But the poem embraces more than the old sonneteers usually 
included in their intention. They generally treated of love in 
an abstract way, and therefore generalized all the loveable qua- 
lities which they celebrated in such a manner that no distinct 
image of the individuality of the person celebrated can be 
extracted from their sonnets. Mr. Tennyson seems to have 
resolved to avoid this defect; but his resolution, while it has 
added interest to the portrait of his friend, has also added a 
polemical tone to the poem, which is slightly out of time with 
the dominant chord of sorrow. For when a strongly individu- 
alized portrait is held up as the great ideal, which at last be- 
comes everywhere present, the individual qualities of the soul 
thus portrayed become rules and laws imposed upon men dog- 
matically. Mr. Tennyson’s doctrine may be sound enough ; but 
it is only one of the many codes possible to be insisted on as the 
guides of life, and is polemically exalted above all others. It is 
doubtless an excellent rule to meet all perplexities and doubts 
manfully, without shirking them, and yet to avoid combating 
them with the sole arms of reason and knowledge without the 
aid of obedience, reverence, and wisdom. The ideal friend 


“touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out: 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them ; thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own.” 
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And the conclusion of the whole poem is made to be the acqui- 
sition of this 
“ faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


It has been said that “In Memoriam” is tinctured with scep- 
ticism. The scepticism, if any, is only that which is found in 
the religious writings of all those men who to enhance the greater 
certainty treat the lesser as none at all, who because the next 
world is so true resolve that this shall be only a dream, and so, 
because they throw doubt upon that which is seen and known, 
are scarcely credited when they explain that they do so only 
to magnify the undoubtfulness of that which is invisible and 
unknown. 

It will be evident that the poem is in its matter and form 
perfectly homogeneous to the early poetical attitude of Mr. 
Tennyson. It isa dream; it isa progress of feelings, not of 
action ; it is moreover a process where the change is said to be 
brought about by an external influence, and not to be due only 
to internal self-development. Even the poetry itself is attri- 
buted to a force over which the poet has no control : 

“T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
The work is therefore, though published later, earlier in rela- 
tion to the poet’s development than “The Princess.” Perhaps 
it was begun or designed shortly after Arthur Hallam’s death 
in 1833. Some of it seems to have been in course of composi- 
tion at the same time as certain of the poems published in 1842. 
Thus in “Love and Duty” there is the same development of 
thought as here in No. 27: 
“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all ;” 


and in “ The Two Voices” there are the same turns of thought 
as in No. 54, about nature : 


“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


But in these quasi-sonnets Mr. Tennyson’s quietism found its 
most natural outlet. The dreaminess and stillness which reign 
throughout the poem flow in accordance with its idea. There 
Is no suspicion of contrivance or manufacture. The art is con- 
cealed. It does not seem built on theory, as in “The Lotos- 
Eaters.” It does not suggest as its origin that the poet said to 
himself, “ Now let us dream,” or, “ Let us pretend to be dreaming.” 
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The cause was adequate to the effect ; and the result is a poem 
which on the whole may claim a place, if not in the same rank, 
at least in the same category as Petrarch’s sonnets and canzonets, 
or Shakspeare’s sonnets. 

“Maud” was published in 1855. It is both psychologically 
in sentiment, and artistically in expression, a development of 
the motive of “ Locksley Hall.” There are naturally two direc- 
tions in which Mr. Tennyson’s poetical psychology tends. In 
representing man determined by circumstances and floating 
down the stream, he may exhibit him either on a placid current 
of love or grief or on a boiling and surging torrent of anger and 
hate. The two courses have this altogether in common, that 
both represent man as the playthings of an external power: 


“We are puppets, man in his pride, and beauty fair in her flower. 
Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an unseen hand at a 
game?” 


The hero of “Locksley Hall” and the hero of “Maud” both 
excuse themselves for feelings and judgments which they know 
are not morally defensible by an antecedent suffering which has 
deprived their will of its power, and has made them impotent 
to resist the onset of passion. Both are strong muscular men, 
capable of bodily and even mental endurance as soldiers and 
officers, but incapable of mastering their passions, expelling 
their dreams of revenge, or denying themselves the morose 
delight of brooding over such dreams. It is not without reason 
that the poet chooses men of this class to be the vehicles of his 
socialistic complaints against that silent war between every 
man and his neighbour which grows up during a long peace. 
When Shakespeare has to make analogous complaints he puts 
them into the mouths of Tullus Aufidius’s serving-men. Peace, 
they say, rusts iron, increases tailors, breeds ballad-makers ; it is 
a very apoplexy, a lethargy, mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible, and 
a grievous wronger of neighbourhood ; it makes men hate one 
another, because they have less need of each other. If Mr. 
Tennyson puts charges like these into more educated lips, he 
too provides that the servile tincture shall not be wanting; he 
makes the speaker the slave of the ever present memory of a 
great wrong. As the Elizabethan dramatist would put unpalat- 
able truths into the mouths of his fools, so Mr. Tennyson, 
willing to ventilate his feelings about social scandals, devises a 
character who would naturally inveigh against them in un- 
measured terms. Such characters may be men of the school of 
Shylock, whose wrongs partly justify their ferocity, and whose 
eloquence and invective beget a desire to take away the just 
grounds of their malice. The life of the hero of “ Locksley 
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Hall” is blighted by being crossed in love: that of the hero of 
“Maud,” by a gigantic swindle practised on his father, which 
caused the old man’s suicide. The boy’s memory is oppressed 
with the remembrance of the night when he was waked 


“ By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trailed, by a whispered fright,” 


and “the shrill-edged shriek of a mother,” when the corpse was 
brought home. He grows up lonely, parsimonious, revengeful. 
He is cured by the love of Maud, the daughter of the man who 
had ruined his father. But Maud’s brother, scented and “curled 
like an Assyrian bull,” comes between them. He strikes his 
sister’s lover, and is shot by him in a duel. The murderer flies, 
returns to find Maud dead, becomes mad, and is restored to 
reason by the national upheaval at the beginning of the Crimean 
War. The poem is a lyric monologue, consisting of envious 
invective, gradually mastered by love, then the idyllic joy of 
love, then anger, despair, madness, and patriotic enthusiasm. 
There is rush and motion enough in it; but the rush is that of 
a planet rather than that of a spirit. The movement is deter- 
mined by the motive; and the motive is not created by the 
will of the man moved. It is a helpless whirl of a man over- 
mastered by a self-imposed necessity in the form of passion. 
Such overmastering fatality is a phase of poetical experience 
which some of the greatest poets have almost exclusively 
fastened upon. It is the subject-matter ‘of Aischylus’s mono- 
tonous sublimity. It is the ground idea of Shakespeare’s Richard 
m1. But Shakespeare put into no other of his dramas the classi- 
cal background of an overbearing fate. To have exhibited life 
under this aspect once was enough: the great and universal 
artist turned himself to some other of nature’s myriad facets. 
But Mr. Tennyson has not this command over variety. He can 
sing his divisions only on one tone. With him love is lord of 
all, the sovereign balm or mortal bane of the spirit. For good 
or evil, love is the only real power which his poetry recognizes, 
The very bitterness of the hero of “ Maud” is distilled out of his 
love for his father, and out of his patient self-sacrifice to the 
service of his widowed and waning mother. The love of Maud 
sweetens this bitterness; but her loss drives him back upon 
himself, and nurses his bitterness into madness. 

As Mr. Tennyson carefully adapted his music to the dreamy 
idleness of his “ Lotos-Eaters,” so he as carefully adapts his 
metre to the irregular and hard thoughts in “Maud.” It begins 
with the metre of “ Locksley Hall”—the long trimeter iambic, 
generally with one or two anapests in one or two of the even 
places, and sometimes with anapests in every place, as in the 
line : 
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‘‘T am sick of the hall and the hill, I am sick of the moor and the 
main.” 


But a great change in character is introduced by making the 
alternate lines rhyme, instead of the consecutive ones. With 
such long lines this distance between the jingles gives a notion of 
rough, uneven motion which the poet clearly studied to produce, 
In the third section the metre changes the iambus and anapest 
for the trochee and dactyl. It answers to the first irresistible 
impression of Maud on the man’s mind, and his vain efforts to 
resist it: 


“ Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drowned ?” 


In the ninth section the lyric and love element begins to pre- 
dominate, and all runs comparatively smoothly till the hero 
sings his joy at Maud’s love for him. Perhaps here the music 
may be meant to imitate the bumping and thumping of the happy 
heart, which deliriously denies that it does bump, and asserts 
that it never before beat so smoothly : 


*‘ T have led her home, my love, my only friend ; 
There is none like her, none; 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood, 
And sweetly on and on, 
Calming itself to the long-wished-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good.” 


Perhaps the violence of passion hardly justifies the ruggedness 
of the measure. The love lyrics that succeed are many of them 
very beautiful. One of them, “Come into the garden, Maud,” 
at once struck the fancy of musicians, and seemed spontaneously 
to clothe itself in melody. In the second part, the lyrics are 
meant to represent the deadness of the heart that forfeited its 
good just when enjoyment was within its grasp —a living 
deadness, gradually degenerating into the crisis of madness. 
The madness is found in the fifth section of the second part. 
It is madness with a method in it, a cloak to cover the satiric 
venom of the dead heart, rather than genuine impulsive madness. 
It is the madness rather of Edgar than of Lear, of Hamlet than 
of Ophelia. The man fancies he is dead and buried, and sings: 


“* Wretchedest age, since Time began, 
They cannot even bury a man ; 
And tho’ we paid our tithes in the days that are gone 
Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read; 

It is that which makes us loud in the world of the dead; 
There is none that does his work, not one; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed, 

But the churchmen fain would kill their church, 

As the churches have killed their Christ.” 
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Mr. Tennyson has chosen a psychological subject which could 
only be treated with sovereign inerrancy by the poet of Hamlet 
and Lear. Among living Englishmen it is not the Laureate, 
but Mr. Browning, who approaches nearest to the ideal treatment 
of like situations, whether we regard his matter, the subtlety of 
his thoughts, or the methodical ruggedness of his metre, which 
is his form. . 

The “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” was 
fitly bound up with “Maud,” as a piece in the same musical 
key; but its discords and halting progressions are less justified 
by its thoughts than are those in “Maud.” In fact, it reads 
like a Laureate’s obligato accompaniment to a national event, 
prompted by duty and aspiration instead of creative energy and 
inspiration. The form is justified by the circumstances of the 
time, not by the thoughts of the poem. It harmonized with 
the ceremonies of the day; it is not in harmony with the event 
in retrospect. Indeed, the thoughts are almost painfully common- 
place. The author seems to have considered himself the mouth- 
piece of the nation, bound to say in verse what the newspapers 
said in prose on the occasion, and to dress up the thoughts of 
journalists in his own language. And this is only a type of Mr. 
Tennyson’s political position. His ideas appear in general to 
be those of the majority. He yields to the impulses of the time, 
or rather of the present, for the week or month often reverses the 
judgment of the day or hour. Thus he assumes the whole war 
fervour of 1854 at the end of “ Maud,” as he afterwards assumes 
the whole hero-worship of the nation towards the Duke of 
Wellington and the Prince Consort, to whose memory he dedi- 
cates the “Idylls of the King.” Among the other poems 
printed with “ Maud” is “The Brook,” which proves that, in the 
midst of all his painful endeavours to assimilate his music to 
that of which Walt Whitman may stand as the symbol, he still 
cultivated his old ear, and kept up his unrivalled power of 
idyllic composition. “Maud” seems to be the final outcome 
of a vein which is certainly not exhausted, but which Mr. 
Tennyson does not seem able to work with perfect success. 

In the “Idylls of the King” he carried to perfection the 
kind of poetry which had always flowed from him in the 
happiest manner. We have seen how many-sided and versatile 
the idyll becomes in his hands. It isno longer a mere pastoral; 
but, remaining fundamentally idyllic, it borrows from every 
other species of poetry, and becomes dramatic, epic, or lyrical 
as well. The “ Idylls of the King” are properly idyllic episodes 
of the epic of Arthur, and are in themselves far more like 
cantos of an epic poem than the pretended eleventh book of 
the supposed “ Epic” which was published in 1842. They are 
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however fundamentally idyllic. They all have their centre 
and their base in love. Each idyll exhibits love in a distinct 
relation :—the adoring but jealous husband and the perfect 
wife, in “ Enid;” Solomon snared by the wiles of the harlot, in 
“Vivien ;” a man so true to his false love that he lets his 
true love die of a broken heart, in “ Elaine;” the repentance of 
the false wife and the Christian forgiveness of the wronged 
husband, in “ Guinevere.” There is plenty of action in the 
stories ; but the author, true to his poetic nature, exhibits it as 
it were through a veil—a dim medium which seems to deprive 
action of its sudden resolve, and to make it appear simply as 
the necessary result of combinations long preparing. The per- 
sons drift helplessly into action, instead of being arbiters of 
their own choice. Thus we get a dream of action instead of its 
imaged reality. The will is the great test of the waking state: 
freedom is absent from dream. In dreams character is moulded 
by circumstances: awake, man is in a great measure indepen- 
dent of circumstance. He builds his character out of circum- 
stance, but is not himself built up by the stones which are 
only the materials of the edifice. Hence the correlation of 
dreaminess and fate in poetry. Mr. Tennyson exemplifies in 
his works this correlation; in order to maintain his ideal still- 
ness in passages so eventful as those of the “Idylls of the 
King,” he is obliged to conduct his personages with closed eyes, 
by the spells of presentiments and voices which re-echo in their 
ears, leading them, not against their will, but by compelling 
their will and making it too strong to assert its own deliberate 
freedom. Thus when Elaine insists upon going to nurse the 
wounded Lancelot, her father says to her: 


** Being so very wilful you must go.” 


So she goes. But in her going, 


“ Her father’s latest word hummed in her ear, 
‘Being so very wilful you must go,’ 
And changed itself and echoed in her heart, 
‘ Being so very wilful you must die.’ ” 


And then, her task over, and Lancelot not being to be won, 


“ As a little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating ‘ Must I die?’” 


But before she had seen Lancelot, Elaine had dreamed 
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“ That some one put this diamond in her hand, 
And that it was too slippery to be held, 
And slipt and fell into some pool or stream ”— 


a dream which presages the whole course of the story. The 
presentiments in “Guinevere” are more normal, inasmuch as the 
presentiment of evil is one of the natural consequences of 
the consciousness of sin. The Queen shuddering at Lancelot’s 
attack on Modred, as half-foreseeing that the subtle beast would 
track her guilt; or seeing in the darkness grim faces, and vague 
spiritual fears ; or dreaming awful dreams of standing in a vast 
plain before the setting sun, from which a ghastly something 
would rush towards her; or, in her dread, commanding Lance- 
lot to go, but granting him one last interview whereby her pre- 
sentiments of evil were all fulfilled—this is a natural picture of 
guilt. The subject was one in which Mr. Tennyson’s power had 
its proper scope ; and the choice of the subject shows his con- 
sciousness of that power. In “Vivien” the fatality of the action 
is helped on by the slow old age of Merlin the wise, whom the 
enchantress catches in her toils. He knows well, and ever 
learns better, the evil, untrusty nature of Vivien, and is more 
and more persuaded and resolved not to tell her his secret. 
But these resolutions are only the waves on the surface. His 
fluttering old heart is flattered and cajoled by the pretended 
affection of the young girl; and this current is ever waxing in 
him. The wind of reason may blow against it, and may raise 
ever angrier waves on its surface; they may seem to course 
upwards ; but the stream still flows downwards to its destined 
precipice. Like another Samson, he intrusts his secret to a 
Delilah who has deceived him, and whom he has found out ; 
and on the first opportunity his Delilah makes an end of him. 
In “ Enid,” the stolid, ox-like, beef-witted jealousy of Geraint 
carries out the same tone of colouring. Nothing could make 
his conduct tolerable except the notion that, like Ajax when 
he slew the sheep, he was horn-mad. His deeds are only reason- 
able with the reason of dreams: the logic of real life condemns 
them as absurdities. 

In these idylls, Mr. Tennyson’s refined style reached its 
perfection. In general, they exhibit noble thoughts in noble 
language. In special, there is a curious union of the modern 
Miltonic classicism, framed on Homeric and not Latin prin- 
ciples, with the romantic and sententious diction of the six- 
teenth century. The Elizabethan sententiousness is exemplified 
in such passages as this: 

‘“* When I was up so high in pride 
That I was halfway down the slope to hell, 
By overthrowing me you threw me higher.” 
VOL. LIII.—-NO. CVI. 2E 
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A still more characteristic instance is the remark on Lancelot’s 
refusal of Elaine’s love on account of his passion for Guinevere: 


“His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


Clearly Mr. Tennyson is not one who, like Ben Jonson, would 
tax Shakespeare with ridiculousness for the verse, “ Cesar did 
never wrong but with just cause ;” nor, like Mr. Thorpe, would 
he correct the forcible phrase of the Saxon chronicle which 
tells how William “took many a mark of gold by right, and 
with great unright, from his people, for little need.” This kind 
of paradoxical sententiousness is almost as classical as it is 
romantic. In Mr. Tennyson it has this double relationship, 
and is one of the means by which his romanticism and classicism 
are fused together. 

But amidst all his metaphysical imagery, he always evincesa 
truly idyllic contemplation of nature in his comparisons and 
descriptions. Of this kind is his favourite comparison of a 
watcher to a robin eyeing the delver; his description of people 
mounting a hill, and disappearing behind it, who 


“‘ Shewed themselves against the sky, and sank ;” 
of ivy against a ruin, which looked 


“A knot, beneath, of snakes; aloft, a grove;” 


of men fleeing in panic, “ like a shoal of darting fish,” which 


“‘ Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin ;” 


of the tumultuous eating of the brigands in Earl Doorm’s 
Hall, 

“ Feeding like horses when you hear them feed ; ” 
and of Arthur cashiering the unjust judges of his kingdom as 


‘“* Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hills, 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore.” 


So again Guinevere’s remark to Lancelot about Arthur, which 
combines the metaphysical with the physical : 


“ He is all fault who hath no fault at all, 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth ; 
The low sun makes the colour.” 


In a different direction, a passage on the way in which Elaine 
in her meditations pored over Lancelot’s face, clearly exhibits 
Mx. Tennyson’s idea of art : 
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‘“‘ As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best.” 


Among these beauties must be mentioned the three lyrics 
in the three first idylls—lyrics written, as usual in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s blank-verse poems, in triplets, and herein rhyme. They 
show a great advance upon those in “The Princess,” beautiful 
as the earlier ones were. 

In “Enoch Arden,” published in 1865, the presentiment of 
a fatality, which only forms the dim background in the “ Idylls 
of the King,” is brought out in full consciousness into the 
clear light of day. The story is idyllic; but it might be an 
episode inanepic. Its subject is love, courtship, and marriage ; 
but its culminating interest lies in the self-mastery of the 
husband, who returns as from the dead after ten years’ absence, 
finds his wife remarried, and then, not to break up the happi- 
ness of the new home which he has just seen at night through 
the garden window, conquers his own will, resigns all the 
hopes which have buoyed him up in his long absence, keeps 
his secret, lives as a poor labourer when he might live as a 
master, and finally dies, having only confided his secret to 
one. The subject gives a tragic dignity to the idyll, which Mr. 
Tennyson hardly ventured upon before he had written the 
“Tdylls of the King.” The special peculiarity, however, of the 
poem, is the dominant force of presentiment and forecast. The 
story begins with the wooing of the two boys, who eventually 
become the successive husbands of Annie Lee. 


“ This is my house, and this my little wife,” 
says Enoch, the stronger : 


“Mine too,’ said Philip, ‘turn and turn about.’”’ 


And then quarrels are settled by the little maiden, speaking 
oracularly in her innocence, and declaring “she would be little 
= to both.” With this comes the fixed determination of 
the will: 


*“ Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes 
To hoard,” 


so as to make a home for Annie. Annie accepts him; Philip 
sees the pair sitting hand in hand, and reads his doom. Hence- 
forth he dwells apart, 


“ Bearing a life-long hunger in his heart.” 
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Then, after seven years of prosperity, comes an accident which 
half ruins Enoch. In his sickness 
“‘ He seemed, as in a nightmare of the night 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 


And her he loved a beggar.” 


So he prays; and in answer to his prayer he is offered, and 
accepts, a berth in a ship China-bound. Annie fights against 
the resolve, 

“ Sure that all evil would come out of it.’’ 


But Enoch is steadfast, sells his boats, sets up Annie in a small 
shop, and when his time comes departs. He comforts his de- 
sponding wife: “I'll be back, my girl, before you know it;” 
but she answers: 
“OQ Enoch, you are wise, 

And yet for all your wisdom well know I 

That I shall look upon your face no more— 

Well then, said Enoch, I shall look on yours.” 


In his absence her business fails; her youngest child dies; and 
the family, reduced almost to beggary, is obliged to depend on 
the charity of Philip, the old rejected suitor. Annie accepts it 
because she believes that 
“ Enoch lives; that is borne in upon me, 
He will repay you.” 

But, time passes ; nothing is heard of Enoch, who is exercising 
his patience under the palm-trees on a lonely coral island, where 
he has been shipwrecked. Philip proposes that Annie should 
marry him; and Annie answers: 


“ Tf Enoch comes—but Enoch will not come— 
Yet wait a year.” 


He waits the year, and another half-year. Annie, urged by 
the talk of the town and the silent reproaches of -her children, 
prays for a sign, opens the Bible, and puts her finger on the 
text “under a palm-tree.” She sees Enoch so in a dream, and 
interprets it that he is in Paradise. So Philip and she are 
married; but she is never happy till her child is born. On the 
other side Enoch, in his palm-island, in the deaths of his com- 
panions reads his own warning, “wait.” Once on his lonely 
island he hears the wedding-bells, which make him shudder. 
He is at last rescued, and returns, to find his home broken up. 
He looks upon Annie’s face once, and determines that she 
never, even in death, shall look upon his, so that her new 
happiness may not be blighted. At last the foreknowledge 
comes to him that he is to die within three days. Of course, the 
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pathos and nobleness of the work are not made up of this con- 
straining force of predestination, reflected in the prophetic 
gleams of presentiment, any more than the grandeur of Shake- 
speare’s Richard 111. is made up of the fulfilment upon him of 
the curses of his victims; but in both instances the fateful ele- 
ment predominates, and is made to give a prevalent colouring to 
the poetry. In “Enoch Arden” this colouring harmonizes with 
the long-drawn patience of the actors, whose will seems not to 
be the versatile, ever-changing, ever-ready, instrument which 
poets of the highest order are able to paint, but rather a slow 
growth, unresistingly moulded by higher influences. And the 
fatality not only serves to enforce Mr. Tennyson’s idea of the 
slow and fixed growth of his vegetating love, but also directly 
ennobles the scenes out of common life which he relates. It 
makes one feel that the loves of the fisherman and miller are 
as great in themselves as the loves of princes, and that the 
same Providence takes equal forethought for the good of the 
lowest and for that of the highest among the ranks of men. 

“ Aylmer’s Field” is a kind of new and improved edition of 
“Maud,” reduced from a lyric to an idyll. It takes up the old 
story, so favourite a one with Mr. Tennyson, of affections crossed 
by pride. There is the angel daughter, the foolish mother, the 
father possessed by one idea—the pride of his race and estate— 
who, in his determination not to let his daughter marry her old 
playmate, kills her, him, himself, and his wife, with the dagger 
of sorrow. The author, true to his chosen and now almost 
necessary attitude, surrounds the story with all the accidents 
which serve to draw out and prolong the acts of the will, and 
to give them a dreamy instead of a wakeful character. As 
usual, the landscape sympathizes with this inertia of the men. 
It ministers their opiate : 


“A land of hops and poppy-mingled corn, 
Little about it stirring save a brook, 
A sleepy land,” 


where Aylmers at the hall and Averills at the rectory were 
immemorial. The Rector’s younger brother is the playmate of 
Edith Aylmer, the heiress. He is 


“‘ Ever welcome at the hall, 
On whose dull sameness his full tide of youth 
Broke with a phosphorescence cheering even 
My lady.” 


The word “ phosphorescence” is characteristic of Mr. Tennyson ; 
no other word could have reduced flashing and brilliant intelli- 
gence to so inert and calm an image. Phosphorescence is only 
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the pale ghost of fire—the fire of dreamland, that burns not and 
hardly illuminates, a fire which seems separated by an infinite 
distance from other fires, like the soul of the dying man from 
his friends, It would be a more hopeful undertaking to kindle 
a match by the ray of the dog-star than by the lantern of the 
glow-worm. Then there is the baronet himself, 


“ dull and self-involved, 
Tall and erect,” 


but “mighty courteous in the main,” who thinks no more of the 
intimacy of Leolin with his daughter than of the old Newfound- 
land’s familiarity with her. But when he finds out the truth, 
then comes the dull persistent persecution, ending in Edith’s 
death. The absent lover has a sympathetic presentiment of 
her fate; and when he learns it as a fact he slays himself 
with an ornamental dagger, her mysteriously fatal gift. The 
moral is put into the mouth of the Rector, who has to preach 
at the maiden’s funeral. It is the same sermon against the 
“fee-farm Cupid” which Thackeray loved to preach. Mr. Ten- 
nyson had hitherto put it into the mouths of half-crazy and 
vindictive madmen in “ Locksley Hall” and “ Maud:” here it 
softened, though the Rector’s grief for the frenzied suicide of 
of his brother throws him somewhat into the same passionate 
position as the earlier apostles of the doctrine. Perhaps Mr. 
Tennyson thinks that no one can really see the harm of these 
matches for convenience except those who have suffered in 
consequence of them. 

The diction of “Enoch Arden” and “Aylmer’s Field” is 
without the studied archaism of the “ Idylls of the King,” and 
without the conscious imitations of “The Princess.” It is the 
style which Mr. Tennyson has created for himself, to paint the 
modern world and real life ; it is the gradually worked-up result 
of long and profound artistic study. It is also pregnant with 
sweet little idyllic conceits, which show, what his early poems 
did not show, a direct familiarity with nature, not a study of 
her in the studio of the painter and sculptor. Such are these 
lines, the second more than the first : 


“ Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grave.” 


“The rabbit fondles his own harmless face.” 


“Sea Dreams” is the story of a married couple who take 
their sick child to a bathing-place. There the man meets an 
oily preacher-like banker who has swindled him out of his 
money. The helpless wrath of the man is kindled by the 
swindler’s unctuous greeting ; and the plot of the poem, such as 
it is, consists in the wife’s trying to make her husband more 
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charitable by the aid of his own and her dreams. They 
however do not wring the desired forgiveness from him till she 
tells him that the man has died suddenly. He receives the 
news with an epigram which felicitously appropriates the idea 
of a well-known line of Rogers : 


“ He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 


Mr. Tennyson makes his clerk exclaim : 


“Dead? he? of heart disease ? what heart had he 
To die of ?” 


Then the woman inculcates the moral which Mr. Tennyson has 
steadily from the first inculcated from time to time—the moral 
of the ultimate restitution of all things, when the evil shall 
become good again : 
“ Tf there be 
A devil in man, there is an angel too. . . 
His angel broke his heart ;” 


and the man, after a struggle, and with a protest against the 
doctrine, 
“ His deeds yet live, the worst is yet to come,” 


adds, “I do forgive him.” There is not much in the poem but 
its sweet diction; and Mr. Tennyson’s music is so sweet that 
he sometimes charms men into listening to what is intrinsically 
not worth the pains. 

“The Grandmother ” is the sorrow of an old woman who has 
just heard of her eldest son’s death at the age of more than 
seventy years. Her grief has to break through the mists of a 
memory grown stiff and solid, retaining ancient images and 
admitting no new ones. She talks of the old man just gone as 
he was when she first nursed him, chubby and rosy, on her 
knees. The slowly moving, half-frozen intelligence, the misty 
affections fixed not on what is but on what was, the weariness 
of life in the woman of fourscore and ten, form a subject 
exactly suited to Mr. Tennyson’s ideal, and are therefore hit off 
with rare power and ‘pathos. 

The “ Northern Farmer” is a happy solution of Mendelssohn’s 
doubt whether there was in nature any such thing as a serious 
scherzo. The Beeotian dialect, the unsuspicious frankness of 
the dying farmer, who says exactly what he thinks, without 
the least consciousness that his thoughts are shocking to pious 
ears, and justifies all his hard dealings by the plea that he had 
done his duty by the land, by the parson, by the squire, and by 
“ Bessy Marris’s barn ”—all this makes the poem itself highly 
humorous, with a humour akin to Thackeray’s. The optimism 
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of the farmer, who considers that every man in doing what he 
does is doing his duty, and that when duties clash each man’s 
clear path is to keep his own rule, is excellent ; and so is his 
determination to stick to his own rule of a pint of ale nightly 
and a quart on market nights, spite of doctor and parson, though 
they perhaps do their duty too in forbidding it. The stolid 
fixed idea in his head is one of those materialized statuesque 
mental states which Mr. Tennyson has always chosen for his 
favourite nurselings. 

Among the miscellanies of 1865, “ Tithonus,” which had ap- 
peared earlier in a periodical, is the most noteworthy. This 
classical fable is one of those which readily precipitate them- 
selves round the pole of Mr. Tennyson’s battery. The old 
man, the bed-fellow of Aurora, who had obtained from her the 
sad gift of immortality, forgetting to couple his request with 
that for perpetual youth, now vainly seeks release and envies 
the 


“ Happy men that have the power to die, 
And the still happier dead.” 


“The Holy Grail,” which was published in 1870, completes 
the “Idylls of the King,” and unites them into a connected 
epic. It gives an introduction called “ The Coming of Arthur,” 
and two new idylls, “The Holy Grail” and “Pelleas and 


Ettarre,” whose place is to be between “ Elaine” and “ Guine- 
vere ;” the conclusion is “The Passing of Arthur.” This is 
identical with the “ Morte d Arthur” of 1842, except that a 
new beginning is added, and it is divested of the introduction 
and epilogue, which on its first appearance explained it to be 
the eleventh canto of a destroyed epic. This poem is said to be 
“connected with the rest in accordance with an early project of 
the author's.” Mr. Tennyson seems to have early projected an 
epic poem on Arthur, but scarcely such a one as is now made 
up. In the first design it seems to have been intended to allow 
the magical and mysterious machinery of the medieval legend to 
give the predominant toneto the poem. This tone was supreme 
in the “ Morte d’Arthur;” in the “ Idylls of the King” it had 
retired to the background, thrust out of the way, but not out of 
mind. When the poem was to be completed in a way to allow 
the early canto to be used as its conclusion, the new additions 
had necessarily to be made to harmonize with both the parts 
which had to be joined. Hence these new poems have an 
earlier smack than the “Idylls of the King.” They stand be- 
tween them and the “Morte d’Arthur.” Or, to speak with 
more speciality, “The Coming of Arthur” and “The Holy 
Grail,” especially the latter, are entirely magical and mystical ; 
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while “Pelleas and Ettarre” is a love idyll, a study of a dif- 
ferent phase of love, that of the honourable and inexperienced 
boy for the mocking jilt who only begins to love him really 
when she has lost him and turned his true love into a fixed 
resolve to contemn. Thus the completed epic of Arthur care- 
fully eschews all that is epic in the legend. It extracts from 
the story its fantastic and its pathetic episodes, and occupies 
itself entirely with them, only affording passing allusions and 
brief studies to the epical parts of the story, which concern 
the conduct of Arthur as hero, king, and saviour of his country. 

In “The Holy Grail,” amidst the fantastic and beautiful 
medieval legends, Mr. Tennyson contrives to teach his lesson. 
Arthur, flower of kings, is, as Mr. Tennyson images him, much 
too commonplace, or too sensible, to go on the quest. He has 
his definite work to do, which done, but not before, he can afford 
to dream. After it is done he says: 


“ Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision —yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that one 
Who rose again.” 


This is as if he said: Our only knowledge of material reality 
comes from our duties and our needs: we are obliged to act 
towards things as if they were real: but the moment action 
ceases and thought begins, then reality begins to evaporate ; all 
turns to dream: we are certain of nothing but the cogito ergo 
sum, the existence of self as a thinking being ; and on this cer- 
tainty we build up further certainties—first our immortality, 
next the being of God, lastly the truth of Christianity. With 
this conclusion, so strongly held, it is difficult to see why Mr. 
Tennyson should have been considered a sceptic. He is a 
sceptic in the same sense, and for the same reason, that 
Descartes is a sceptic—because his philosophy begins in doubt. 
But it is not founded on doubt. Doubt in this system merely 
clears away everything till the doubter comes to the solid 
ground of indubitable fact. His scepticism is not absolute, its 
own end and object, but relative, a means to an end; and that 
end is certain knowledge. If this is scepticism, the whole 
thought of the world has been sceptical since Descartes. To 
Mr. Tennyson, when the whole world of eye and ear has been 
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evaporated to a mere vision, this vision becomes the veil which 
God weaves both to reveal and conceal Himself: 


“Ts not the vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams?” 


This he calls “the higher pantheism.” It is a pantheism which 
asks, “Is He not all but thou?” It therefore leaves to each 
spirit its own personality, looking upon individual minds 
perhaps as shuttles in God’s great loom, wherein He weaves the 
veil through which men see Him. But we do not look for 
severe logic in dreams. A pantheism where all that is indi- 
vidual and finite mind is not God at all, and all that is material 
is a vision which seems and is not, which is not God but only 
represents Him and stands for Him, is not in any true sense 
Pantheism at all, lower or higher. 

Among the poems published with these idylls is one called 
“Wages,” which embodies the first of Arthur’s principles—that 
action is the first duty, and dreaming, if a duty at all, only 
secondary. Virtue has no wages; if she aim at glory she is not 
virtue at all : 


“ She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky, 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


This confession cuts away all supposition that Mr. Tennyson 
attributes any real goodness to the quietude which from “ The 
Lotos-Eaters ” to his last poem, “ Lucretius,” he attributes to 
the highest beatitude : 


“the great life which all our greatest fain 

Would follow, centered in eternal calm . 
. . . The gods, who haunt 

The lucid interspace of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go.” 


It is a characteristic conclusion that Mr. Tennyson should at 
last put the most finished utterance of his own youthful 
creed into the mouth of Lucretius, and should have corrected, 
not to say contradicted it, by the mouth of Arthur, his ideal 
knight, 

“‘ Who reverenced his conscience as his king.” 
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The “ Northern Farmer, New Style,” is not so successful as the 
first of the series. The chief reason is that the humour of the 
first consisted in the old man’s frank contradiction to the most 
elementary principles of morals, and his justification of his 
breach of the minor virtues by his asserted observance of the 
greater ones. After so successful an effort, Mr. Tennyson was 
not able to resist the temptation of making his northern 
farmer not exactly an apostle of his evangel, that no young man 
or young woman is to be thwarted in love or forced to resist 
the impulse to marry—not exactly an apostle, but a Helot, 
warning others from the vice by his own hard and remorseless 
doctrine that a man should marry, not for love, but for “ pro- 
putty.” In showing up a maxim so partially acknowledged 
and capable of such foolish applications, no humorist could 
achieve the same success as when the unquestioned rule of 
right and wrong, or some equally unquestioned article of good 
manners, is the subject of his ironical raillery. 

It is clear that “The Window,” Mr. Tennyson’s last publica- 
tion, though not his last work, was not intended to weigh for 
much in the estimate of his poetry. It was written for music, 
and consists of a cyclus of a dozen lyrics, expressing the progress 
of a lover's feelings, as he contemplates his mistress’s window, 
through the course of a successful suit. It is a cross between 
the lyric of the middle part of “ Maud” and the old ballad 
with its pictorial or interjectional burden, like “ Heigh-ho to 
the green holly,” or “Green grow the rashes, 0.” On similar 
orthodox principles does Mr. Tennyson construct his “ When 
the winds are up in the morning,” “ Vine, vine, and eglantine,” 
“ Bite, frost, bite,” and the rest of the present series. Perhaps 
the old burdens sounded as affected to those who first heard 
them as these new burdens may to the present generation. By 
the nature of the case, such interjectional phrases are more 
cherished for the associations with which familiarity surrounds 
them than for what they directly denote. There is no reason 
why Time may not dress up these songs with similar feelings, 
and carry them down to posterity in the good company to which 
they evidently aspire. 

Of all the characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, perhaps 
the most general and most comprehensive is its youthfulness. 
It is not merely the poetry which the mature guardian would 
judge to be harmless virginibus puerisque, for youths and 
maidens, but it is the poetry which is calculated to go most 
directly to the heart of such unsophisticated readers. It is 
youthful in its metaphysics, in its religious views, in its views 
of nature, in its politics, in its social theories, and in its pathos. 
As for the metaphysics, there can be no philosophy more 
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naturally grateful to the young mind than the notion that 
matter is a dream; that it is only by some inexplicable 
necessity, which it is our happiness to represent as a duty, 
that we are bound to matter, and made dependent on food and 
raiment and air and shelter; but that, our mere duty once 
accomplished, we are free as air to question the reality of all that 
we have been doing, and to advance the supreme reality of our 
visions by denying the reality of our sensations. Then again, 
the union of a general Christianity with an imaginary and 
merely sentimental pantheism is a youthful phase of religiosity; 
this too stands in close connection with the superstitious 
reliance on presentiments, on the fatal significance of random 
words, on chance omens and their mystical sense. Even the 
religious difficulties which the poet encounters and controverts 
are those which specially strike the youthful imagination, but 
hardly live in the reason of the grown man. They are imagi- 
nary difficulties. He is quite right in implying that there is no 
arguing against the argument: “The solar system is one in an 
inconceivable multitude of similar systems ; therefore Christian- 
ity, which makes man the moral centre of the universe, is 
false.” Such fancies can only be evicted by the same door by 
which they gained possession, that of the feelings. There is 
no reasoning a man or boy out of an opinion he was never 
reasoned into. The poetry too is youthful in its appreciation 


of time. The boy has all life before him, and he has no idea 
how little is that all. He is ready, with the Greek scholas- 
ticus, to accept the custody of a raven in order to see whether 
it really lives a hundred years. He can therefore put up with 
the slow motion, molecular and not mechanical, which Mr. 
Tennyson assigns to the passions and development of men. 
“ Had we but world enough, and time,” says the old poet, 


“‘ My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow.” 


However contradictory this tardy action may be to the hot blood 
of youth, it falls in with the workings of the youth’s brain, 
and with the metaphysics appropriate to his age. He can muse 
upon the idea, however impatient he might be of having to act 
upon it. Then the very monotony and narrowness of range in 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems have their strict analogues in the youth- 
ful intelligence. The young intellect is the home of formal 
logic—of that logic which carries out the few principles it 
knows into all their deduced results, without check from the 
exceptional facts and modifying conditions which only a mature 
experience can supply. To such an intelligence the very per- 
fection, however monotonous, with which Mr. Tennyson has 
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carried out his ideal, and shed the phosphorescence of dream- 
land round the images of fact, must be a source of keen plea- 
sure. If itis not logical, it is at least the dreamy substitute 
for logic, and therefore hyperlogical. For the poet may claim 
as fairly to be super logicam, as the Emperor supra gramma- 
ticam. Again, Mr. Tennyson’s politics have all the graceful 
characteristics of the youth. Indeed, with a poet’s tact, he 
very often puts his political utterances into the mouths of 
young university men. There is in these utterances, not the 
union, but the mixture, of three qualities—the refinement 
which keeps a man apart from violent action in the present, 
the dreamy faith in the past, and the unborn movement within 
which whispers of a better future; all these are found ferment- 
ing in the young heart and brain, as well as in Mr. Tennyson’s 
poetry. Then his politics have in them the sympathetic enthu- 
siasm of youth, and all its admiration, not for the hidden great, 
whom the want of research disables the young from compre- 
hending, but for the main actors on the world’s stage, for the 
acknowledged great, especially when they are in temporary dis- 
favour. He has also, to the full, the patriotic confidence which 
might be so graceful and becoming in the young midshipman ; 
and, with all his overflowing disgust at the sordid knaveries of a 
life given up to trade, he grows dithyrambic over the greedy 
gripes who becomes a determined patriot when his country is 
in danger, and over the dissolute drawler who in the battle can 
face his enemy like a hero. Such sudden resurrections of his 
countrymen out of the mud into the clear firmament seem to 
give the poet a new confidence in the surpassing excellence of 
the clay out of which English nature is moulded; and he has 
more joy over such repentances than over any amount of steady 
excellence, wearisome in its sameness. In all this there isa 
youthfulness of sentiment, which must carry with it all the 
youthful sympathies left even in mature readers. Such readers 
will also recognise a wealth of imagination and illustration 
which could only be looked for from the mind of the grown 
man, and a versatility and familiarity with the technical re- 
sources of his art which are incompatible with an artist literally 
youthful. But the satisfaction of the mature reader with Mr. 
Tennyson will hardly stand the test of too much repetition, and, 
still less, of comparison with profounder poets. His characters 
come out not as real men, but as boys and girls acting the parts 
of men and women in their Christmas games. The words he 
puts into their mouths are full of beauty and refinement ; but 
they illustrate only a narrow segment of that humanity which 
it is the privilege of poetry, at its highest power, to exhibit in 
myriad-sided completeness. 





THE SECTS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the Russian Church and its clergy is a 
knowledge of the national religion, not in its intrinsic nature, 
but only in its official externals. It tells nothing of that hidden 
Church, sprung from the national life, towards the development 
of which the whole people has been working together from at 
least the earliest period of Byzantine domination, and is still 
working with the utmost zeal, however persistently and cruelly 
the hierarchy, both of Church and State, keeps renewing its 
endeavours to extirpate and destroy it. This growing plant is 
Russian sectarianism. The life-blood of the nation beats in it 
strong and uncorrupt: modern Russia proclaims that within 
it the future of the Russian world is germinating. Certainly 
many of its manifestations make a far more novel, and occa- 
sionally a more repulsive, impression upon the West European 
spectator than the lifeless power and splendour of the Orthodox 
Church, beneath whose dull weight all freedom of thought must 
inevitably be stifled. And this is an additional reason for in- 
vestigating that mysterious influence of Russian sectarianism 
which has already raised it to be a powerful opponent of the 
ruling Government, the Church, and society. 

The Russian sects have been persecuted from time imme- 
morial by the authorities of the Orthodox State Church, but 
most severely and persistently since Peter I. united the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Church with the political supremacy of the 
Czar. It results very naturally from this, without seeking for 
other explanations of the fact, that, until the last ten or twenty 
years, the public, not only of Europe, but even of Russia, was 
quite in the dark with regard to sectarianism in the Russian 
Church. If any Orthodox theologian had busied himself with 
inquiring into it, he would have been forbidden by the censors 
of the Synod to print his work, and would have suffered 
numberless persecutions at the hands of the hierarchy, for ven- 
turing so much as to enter upon the subject of such heresies. 
The political government would have considered him as a direct 
accomplice in a political crime, and the more so the more frankly 
and scientifically he had endeavoured to execute his task ; for 
Peter 1. established the principle that sectarianism was not a 
mere heresy, in the sense of the Western Churches, but treason, 
a crimen lesz majestatis, for which the Russian laws decreed 
death or banishment to Siberia. In spite of this law, the most 
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varied manifestations of sectarianism have always been inter- 
woven with Russian popular life; and the State, in order to 
maintain its principle of conduct, has ignored their existence, 
and adhered to the policy of formal repudiation. Neverthe- 
less, it has not desisted from the persecution of individual 
sects, while from time to time it has established a modus 
vivendi with others, which were too powerful to be suppressed 
by force. This point will recur further on. At present it is 
only necessary to remark that, in spite of all the efforts of 
Orthodoxy and all the power of the State, not one of the 
known sects of the Russian Church has really been stamped 
out, although occasionally one or another has been frightened 
into concealment, or overshadowed by the greater prominence 
of other forms of sectarianism. Now itis clear that this could 
not have been so unless a strong bias for religious specula- 
tion, and a still stronger inclination for mystic associations, 
had been inherent in the national character. This is the 
simple explanation of many of the characteristic phenomena of 
Russian sectarianism. The first of these is the high antiquity 
of the Raskol, under which term the Russians comprehend 
the entire body of ecclesiastical dissent—all sectarianism and 
heresy; for though, as will be seen better presently, the origin 
of the most important sects of the present day is connected 
with the great schism in the Russian Church, it is undeniable 
that other sects still existing had separated at a far earlier date. 
Furthermore, the continuance of the old, and the rise of new 
sects, the consistent extension of the collective Raskol, would 
have been impossible if there had not been a national venera- 
tion to insure its support, and a consequent sympathy and 
favour on the part of the Orthodox population not belonging 
to it. No instance exists of any sect or its religious observances 
having been denounced by the people. This however does not 
imply an opposition in principle on their part to the Orthodox 
Church, or an animosity against the Government, but only a 
certain feeling of solidarity of interests with the schismatics 
against the higher classes of society. The sects are recruited, 
without exception, from the lower orders—the real mass of the 
nation. Only there do they seek their proselytes. Indeed they 
are obliged to place themselves consciously in antagonism to all 
that is known as modern cultivation among the upper classes. 
Even those sectarian elements which in themselves are regarded 
as senseless, become radiant with the halo of nationality; whilst 
the culture of the upper classes is condemned as anti-national, 
and, if not treasonable, at least unfaithful to Russia. Herein 
lie the seeds at once of the material vitality and the spiritual 
powerlessness of the Raskol, both of which are at the same time 
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and in the same manner characteristic of all its individual] 
manifestations. 

This fact in the history of civilisation must be grasped before 
a clue can be found to the labyrinth of Russian sectarianism. 
Otherwise it would be incomprehensible that a people, the 
great mass of which satisfies its religious needs so completely 
in the external worship and ceremonial of a spiritually lifeless 
State Church, should nevertheless have developed in its midst 
a sectarianism so strong that, though the priestly caste and the 
educated laity have no share in it, its members are counted by 
millions. These millions do not group themselves round formed 
theological systems, such as are found among the schismatics of 
more contemplative nations like the Orientals, or round funda- 
mental ecclesiastical differences, but are classified mainly accord- 
ing to isolated ideas, mere outward ritualistic forms, such as the 
various modes of making the sign of the cross, the different 
pronunciations of the name Jesus, and similar details. On the 
other hand, they have never been able to look for any worldly 
advantages, or any relief from the embarrassments of daily life, 
by means of their dissent, which has always entailed privation, 
persecution, and enmity. Their heresies excite them to a hor- 
rible pitch of fanaticism, which at times not merely degenerates 
into suicidal monomania, but makes self-immolation the essence 
and substance of practical religion. Such phenomena in the 
life of a people, recurring through centuries with frequency, 
consistency, and general acquiescence, cannot be fortuitous. 
It would be natural to recognise in them the yearning of the 
popular mind to satisfy its needs, even if amid the fluctuations 
of fortune the consciousness of those needs had become lost 
to the masses, and had only floated dimly before the mind of 
the sectarians themselves. The first question, therefore, must 
be: Is the Russian Raskol in its different aspects the mani- 
festation of the national want of a spiritual reform in the 
Orthodox Church? This must be doubted. The Russian 
national character does not strive in any other direction 
for a spiritualization of forms and institutions derived from 
antiquity ; and those sects which originated in the official re- 
forms attempted by Nikon, and in opposition to him laid the 
foundations of the schism, are most widely spread, have at- 
tained the strongest influence upon the national life, and have 
gradually risen to such power among the people that even the 
Government has had to abandon its hostility, and been obliged 
to tolerate their existence. This group of sects is generally 
called the Old Believers; and they are regarded as such 
special representatives of dissent that the collective term Ras- 
kolniki (apostates, heretics) is in popular phraseology applied to 
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them alone among all the schismatics. On the other hand, in 
these, as in all the other sects, which, however different in form 
and expression, are still by their nature intimately connected, 
there is a common endeavour to formulate into religious dogmas 
the socialistic and communistic tendencies of Russian nation- 
ality. It would scarcely be a paradox to say that the Russian 
Raskol is merely a religious expression of national socialism, 
This aphorism is far from being a sufficient explanation of Rus- 
sian sectarianism ; but it contains a partial truth which deserves 
some development. Those sects which are furthest from the 
Orthodox Church, and even lie almost outside the pale of 
Oriental Christianity, are the oldest and the youngest. The 
oldest appear to have been introduced into Russia simultane- 
ously with Byzantine Christianity, though by another road, 
perhaps through the scattered Gnostics of the East: the young- 
est, on the contrary, derive their origin from the theosophistic 
and mystic influences of West-European immigrants, and hardly 
date further back than the last century, and, in part, not beyond 
the epoch of the Napoleonic invasion. In any case the origin 
of both is unconnected with the schism in the Church. 
Among these sects, which are sometimes, though errone- 
ously, comprehended under the name of Duchoborzi—their 
correct designation being Spiritualists—the socialistic element 
does not figure prominently as the dogmatic basis of their 
tenets. This is natural; for, at the time of the origin of the 
oldest among them, the nation had not been divided into two 
distinct classes—privileged masters, and serfs without rights 
or property. Personal freedom and the property of communes 
were comparatively well recognised, The need of a social re- 
form, to re-establish them upon a national basis, was not the 
motive of the western founders of the later spiritualistic sects. 
Their object was the promulgation of a new system of faith. 
On the other hand, the doctrines of universal equality, of com- 
mon possession of property, and kindred socialistic and com- 
munistic principles, prevail among all the Old Believers, and 
are interwoven with the tenets of sects caused by the schism in 
the Church, and the violent reforms of Peter the Great. But, 
it may be asked, were not serfdom and aristocratic monopoly 
of power established during the Tartar domination? Were not 
both of them developed under the rule of succeeding Czars, 
with whom the Orthodox Hierarchy went hand in hand in 
oppressing the peasants and extirpating the political rights of 
municipalities? Was it not finally Peter the Great who in- 
vested serfdom with a legal sanction, created the Patriarchate 
of the Czar, and by despotic means grafted the civilisation of 
foreign countries upon Russian nationality ? Would not secta- 
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rianism under such a burden naturally have taken a social 
character, as a reaction of the popular mind against the tenden- 
cies of the ruling powers, even if the elements of socialism had 
not previously been existing in the national temperament of 
Russia? But these elements were in fact already existing. They 
had given the commune its national organization before Russia 
existed as a State ; and they preserved it for two centuries, during 
which the first beginnings of the State disappeared again be- 
neath the Tartar rule. This very period of national humilia- 
tion was employed by the nobility and Church to establish 
their privileged position over the mass of the people, by un- 
dermining those institutions which had grown up from the 
nation itself. It cannot then be wondered at that the bulk of 
the community regard the nobility as apostates from the really 
national organism, and resent the absence of that jealous guar- 
dianship and practice of Christian doctrines in the State Church 
which the Church herself enjoins. Had the general cultivation 
of the people been greater, and had the chasm between the 
upper and lower strata of the population been less, perhaps 
political movements or revolutions might have determined the 
course of Russian history. Had not the beginnings of the 
Byzantine work of civilization been entirely destroyed by the 
centuries of Tartar domination, a systematic religious reform 
might perhaps have developed itself. But in the sixteenth 
century no schools were any longer existing: only here and 
there, and that quite exceptionally, was a clergyman to be found 
who could read and write, and that only in the ecclesiastical 
language, which was scarcely intelligible to the people ; so that 
the religious anarchy of all classes of society was necessarily con- 
nected with the general intellectual and material degeneration. 
Sects which took their rise under such conditions could devise 
no religious systems; and, had they been able to do so, no ad- 
herents would have been forthcoming. But, instead of this, 
the grosser any superstition was, the readier acceptance it 
found. The more violently ignorance and fanaticism were 
pitted against the better cultivation of the upper classes, the 
larger were the masses who followed the so-called national 
banner. The greater the homage paid to the wildest commun- 
ism by subjective interpretations of isolated passages of the 
Bible or fundamental articles of the creed, the more profound 
became the popular enthusiasm for the heresy. 

These considerations are enough to show that the Russian 
Raskol is no accidental phenomenon, but really a natural growth 
of Russian nationality. It will remain therefore ineradicable. 
But since the existence of the Russian State, as at present con- 
stituted, rests far less upon its political than its national, social, 
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and ecclesiastical constitution, the spread and popularity of the 
Raskol cannot be hindered by persecution; and the Raskol 
itself, since the modern Government has gone more or less 
with the national and social parties, has become a national- 
democratic power with which statesmanship has to reckon, 
and which political agitators speculate upon using for their 
own advantage. 

It is owing to the attention which modern political move- 
ments have directed towards the sects in Russia, that a some- 
what more intimate knowledge of their history and development 
has been attained. In this connection, Kelssiew, a former 
partisan and fellow-labourer of Herzen, performed a useful 
work in collecting documents for a history of the Raskol, 
though he afterwards purchased his reconciliation with the 
Government by denouncing the sectarians, when they refused 
to be made tools for the revolutionary purposes of the neo- 
Russian emigration. The Government, though it has been at 
war with the Raskol since the time of Peter the Great, has 
never published anything relating to its proceedings ; and it 
must therefore be concluded either that the Synod allowed 
nothing of the kind to pass its censorship, or that the inquisitors 
did not penetrate to the inner life of sectarianism, or that 
the Czars were afraid to increase its popularity. Anyhow it is 
remarkable that no Russian has done so much as the German 
Baron Haxthausen, some twenty years ago, in his Studien 
tiber Russland, Haxthausen first helped the Slavophiles to a 
consciousness of the national importance of the socialistic 
constitution of the commune, and published the first compre- 
hensive information on the sects in the Russian Church. He 
could write with justice : “Even if I can in no way lay claim 
to being able to afford anything like exhaustive information 
on the subject, yet, after all, 1 know more about it than other 
strangers, and more even than the majority of Russians, officials 
and magistrates not excepted.” Under West-European condi- 
tions it would be incomprehensible that the political and 
ecclesiastical powers should for centuries have contended with, 
or have been obliged to tolerate, the existence of an anomalous 
element in the internal organization of the State, and that at 
last a stranger should come and say: “ Your own nation is 
unknown to you; you do not know what that cancer of the 
national life is against which you contend.” That such a state 
of things is possible is shown by the Raskol ; nor is the Raskol 
the only mystery of that kind in Russian national life. And 
this exemplifies anew the axiom that in judging Russian 
phenomena, as exhibited in the different states of society and 
relations of life, to apply the standard of West-European ideas 
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would only lead to unpractical and delusive results. All 
things surrounded with mystery are considered by public 
opinion in Russia as possessing far greater importance and 
significance than their nature actually warrants. In the various 
walks of public life all movements are subject to the magnetic 
influence of mystery. It is a freemasonry, the pretended 
secrets of which are published daily in the streets ; whilst every- 
one who stands outside its sanctuary imagines that there is 
some spell hidden within, capable of exerting an inconceivable 
power and influence over every relation of life. Such half- 
concealed mysteries derive their power solely from public 
opinion. Therein lies the powerful moral influence of the 
Russian Raskol; and this is why neither the political nor the 
ecclesiastical powers, with all their resources, have never been 
able to extinguish it, or to weaken its popularity. Even tiie 
“ New Era” has devised no fresh policy towards it, nor adopted 
any settled principles in its relations with it, but veers about 
and experimentalizes in the same fluctuating way as in its 
dealings with Old and Young Russia, with Democracy and 
Nihilism, with the Western Churches and the non-Russian 
nationalities of the Empire. Whilst this “ New Era” concedes 
the freest license of action to many of the sects, and appears 
desirous of ignoring the Raskol in general, the well-known and 
fearful persecution which has been lately decreed against the 
Skopzi proves that, under certain circumstances, it is willing 
to adopt the cruellest measures, directed, in reality, though not 
avowedly, against heresy, and devised in concert with the 
Orthodox Hierarchy. The old results must follow once more— 
an additional oppression of authority, a corresponding increase 
of popularity, a deepening of the secret, a sanctification of 
martyrdom for the cause, a strengthening of the moral and 
material influence of sectarianism in the nation. Whether, in 
the modern conditions of Russian society, such a result is 
favourable to the growth of religious reform, remains a problem 
for the future to solve ; but there is no doubt that, in the pre- 
sent fermenting state of Russia, the Raskol is an element of the 
highest importance. Let us now proceed to examine its indi- 
vidual features. 

The subject is one which to the European world in general 
is still more obscure than the other phenomena of Russian 
national life. But at the present day the various relations 
of the world necessitate a more exact acquaintance with the 
inner life of Russia; and the Raskol is one of its most im- 
portant factors. The political bias of the sects is an element 
necessary to make them intelligible. If we only knew that no 
Russian sect rests upon any mere theological system, this would 
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not be enough to explain why the upper strata of the population 
as a body take no interest whatever in the religious movement, 
and that such a thing as a direct and concerted alliance between 
sectarian and political or national agitation is quite exceptional 
and temporary. Enough has been said to show the improbability 
of the opinion that the elements of a reconciliation between Rus- 
sian nationality and the European nations, or the germ of a fusion 
between the Russian and any Western Church, could be found 
in the Raskol. Several West-European writers of reputation 
and authority, and even some theologians, have recently endea- 
voured to popularize such ideas. Mr. Hepworth Dixon also 
has lately followed the same track in his Free Russia. Such 
ingenious fancies afford amusing reading ; but they rest upon a 
superficial acquaintance with the country. These writers build 
general laws on isolated experiences, and set forth error as truth, 
because they apply European modes of thought to Russian condi- 
tions of life. Their conclusions have no practical value, because 
they are founded on erroneous premisses, such as the idea that 
there have been Russian movements of reform of which the 
object has been an entrance into the cosmopolitan solidarity of 
the European world. At no time would such an illusion be 
more pernicious than at present, when Europe is in agony, and 
Russia meanwhile is watching for opportunities to extend the 
frontiers of the empire in the name of her nationality and her 
Church, and to subject the development, the civilization, and 
the freedom of Europe to the yoke of Cesarism. 

But to return to the sects themselves. The difficulty of 
classifying them in a comprehensive and harmonious system is 
evident irom what has been already said. A classification 
founded on their religious tendencies can be only relatively 
correct, since their growth and practice depend everywhere upon 
the accidental degree of popularity which this or that funda- 
mental tenet happens to enjoy—a popularity which varies with 
time and circumstance. It is not generally possible to deter- 
mine the beginning or the birthplace of a sect: for the most 
part, it can only be said that its existence was first observed at 
such and such a time, or in this or that part of the empire. It 
may also not unfrequently be found that schismatics whose fun- 
damental ideas were diametrically opposed at starting have 
coalesced under the stress of common needs and dangers, even 
though they have had merely external points of contact. If we 
possessed an exact knowledge of all the existing sects, a geo- 
graphical distribution of them would be a great help towards 
estimating their connection with the national character. Mean- 
while, it may be laid down that the sects of the Old Believers 
are principally to be found in the Great-Russian centre of the 
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Empire, and the spiritualist sects, on the contrary, in the circum- 
jacent countries, among the Little and White-Russians, and in 
Siberia. The Spiritualist sects, however,are known to have origin- 
ated partly in the oldest and partly in the newest period of Rus- 
sian Christianity, so that the nature of their connection with it is 
often hard to clear up ; whereas the sects of the Old Believers 
exist simply by reason of the great schism in the Church, 
Further, the influence and extension of the Spiritualists have 
always been smaller than that of the Old Believers. Lastly, 
their fundamental doctrines are still less known than those of 
the Old Believers, some sects of whom enjoy at least a certain 
toleration on the part of the Government, a favour which is not 
granted to any spiritualistic sect. Thus the entire Raskol must 
be regarded as comprehending the two main divisions of the 
Spiritualists and the Old Believers. This distinction however 
is of a very uncertain nature as regards some particular sects, 
Many inquirers reckon those which have no priests or sacra- 
ments among the Spiritualists, whilst others regard that fact as 
a reason for classing them as the extreme Rationalists of the 
Old Believers. It cannot be decided which view is correct. 
For no one can answer the most important question, namely, 
whether these ambiguous sects were existing before the schism 
in the Church ; and their dogmas or watchwords afford no dis- 
tinct information on the point whether their common charac- 
teristic, the absence of a priesthood and of sacraments, con- 
stitutes the fundamental element of their existence, or was first 
added to their principles as a consequence of Nikon’s reform. 
Those who see in them the extreme party of the Old Be- 
lievers maintain that the reason why they possess no priests 
is because they think the gift of the laying on of hands, 
transmitted by the apostles to the priesthood, was lost by 
the desertion of Nikon from the true Church, and with 
it the power to dispense the sacraments, etc. But it re- 
mains unexplained why these sectarians reject not merely 
the Orthodox Church, but also the sect of the Old Believers, as 
the kingdom of Antichrist, whose worship both are said to 
conceal beneath a corruption of the name “Jesus” into “Jissus” 
and “Issus.” Themselves they designate as the True Believers, 
to whom it would be the greatest mortal sin to admit any kind 
of contact with the children of Antichrist. Finally, it must be 
observed that, in the national idiom, the whole of these sects 
without priests and sacraments are discriminated from the rest 
of the Raskol by the collective name of Bespopowtschina. 
The communities which regard the existing Church not simply 
as a deviation from truth, but as a conscious antagonist of 
Christianity, have naturally opened their doors to the most 
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various types of doctrine, and the most various gradations of 
fanaticism, in such a manner that even the dominant idea of 
their community is sometimes obscured. The Bespopowt- 
schina is accordingly divided into numerous sects, named, for 
the most part, after their founders or teachers, as the Danidites, 
Kapitones, Theodosians, etc. To this class also belong those 
which make the essence of their practical religion consist in 
extreme self-torment. 

Among these ascetics, the Skopzi, or Eunuchs, claim the first 
notice, in consequence of the commission issued against them a 
year ago, the object of which appears to have been the confis- 
cation of their wealth. It is curious that the members of 
this sect, who call themselves Karablik, z., frail vessels, and 
recognise each other by secret signs, are chiefly found among 
those portions of the population which have to do with 
metals; and not only a large number of jewellers, gold and 
silver smiths, money-changers, and so forth, in the large cities 
of the Empire, are numbered among its adherents, but even 
whole villages in remote provinces, which are employed in 
metallic industry. Their aggregate is reckoned at twenty or thirty 
thousand, Their wealth gives them considerable authority and 
a far-reaching influence, which is still further increased by their 
tradition that not only Peter m1. but Christ himself, who had 
taken his form, was a member of their sect. This Peter-Christ 
never died ; but the corpse of a soldier was shown to the people 
instead of the Czar, who still lives in secret in Siberia, after 
having immured the only true Gospel within the cupola of the 
church of St. Andrew at Wassily-Ostrow in St. Petersburg. 
Some day he will return and sound the large bell of the Church 
of the Ascension at Moscow, and will summon all the Skopzi 
to assemble around this Gospel ; and then will come the empire 
of their supremacy. The mode of life they adopt is held to be 
a preparation for this empire by assimilation to Christ. This 
assimilation, they assert, is possible ; for, as God has revealed 
himself in Christ, who is the founder of the only true Church, 
though not himself God, in like manner He reveals Himself 
continually as the Holy Ghost in the true Christians, the Skopzi. 
These must do their duty towards the preservation of the human 
race by begetting one or two children; but then, in order to 
become ripe for the Christian empire, they must assimilate them- 
selves to Christ, who is of no sex. Hence their practice of the 
rite from which they derive their name. It is performed by 
aged women with all manner of mysterious ceremonies. Till 
this is over they consider themselves not as adepts, but merely 
as disciples. Whoever adds twelve or more disciples to the sect, 
attains to the rank of an apostle, an honour which naturally 
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gives a great impetus to proselytism. They deny the resurrec- 
tion of the body, hold their religious meetings in secret on 
Saturday nights, and observe no Sunday; but they celebrate 
Easter, as the only festival in the year, by a mysterious sacra- 
ment, at which every communicant partakes of a kind-of bread, 
previously consecrated by having been buried in the grave of 
one of their apostles. Partly related to the Skopzi, perhaps as 
a preparatory school, is the small and obscure sect of the Chlis- 
towtschini or Flagellants, who strive after heaven by every de- 
scription of self-scourging and mortification of the body, though 
without the mutilation of the Skopzi. They are recognised by 
the Skopzi as brethren. Another kind of renunciation of inter- 
course with the sinful world is practised by the sect of the 
Besmolwij, 7.¢c., the Dumb, who, from the first moment of their 
conversion by an inward enlightenment, become completely 
speechless, but in other respects maintain their former habits 
unchanged, and even associate with their previous co-religion- 
ists, except that they reject the sacraments. Since even punish- 
ments and torture, which many over-zealous officials have 
employed against them in order to extort their secret, have 
failed to elicit a syllable of confession, their doctrines are quite 
unknown. Not much more can be ascertained of the tenets of 
the Stranniki or Pilgrims, who probably derive their origin from 
very ancient gnostic influences, but may nevertheless be included 
in the present class, since they reject all ecclesiastical and civil 
ordinances. They count themselves as belonging to the monastic 
orders, but not so as to prohibit freedom of intercourse between 
their members of different sexes. They are divided into the 
superior grade, of actual pilgrims, who, without having any 
intercourse with the world, wander through it, without home or 
employment, and the preparatory class or asylum-givers, who, 
“in consideration of their weakness,” are allowed to associate 
with the world and possess settled homes, but whose duty it is 
to receive and tend the pilgrims. Meanwhile, the formal pro- 
motion into the class of actual pilgrims is a matter of obliga- 
tion binding on the asylum-givers ; and in case of mortal illness 
or extreme old-age, they must break up their home, if they have 
not already done so, and must let themselves be carried out to 
the open plain,.there to die, since their salvation depends upon 
death’s finding them pilgrims and fugitives from the world. 
We come next to the most fanatical of the sects without 
priests, the Morelschiki, 7.¢., Self-immolators, or Soshigateli, 
2.¢., Self-burners. Nothing at all is known of their doctrines, 
except that they look upon voluntary death, especially by fire, 
as the one means of purification from the sins and stains of the 
world. Long ago travellers, like Pallas, Gmelin and others, told 
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of the enormous numbers of persons who burned themselves 
from motives of religious fanaticism. At the present day such 
phenomena occur most frequently in Siberia; in the last cen- 
tury they might be counted by thousands, The magistrates 
rarely hear of these “ baptisms by fire” until long after they are 
over; and the population outside the sect do not hinder them, 
because the Soshigateli exhale, in their opinion, the very odour 
of sanctity. Thus it happens even at the present day, though 
less often than formerly, that a host of these fanatics surround 
some deep hole or hut with combustible materials, place them- 
selves with wild songs in their midst, and setting fire to them 
on all sides at once, burn themselves with all the courage of 
stoicism. But a definite religious system must underlie these 
self-immolations, since they are repeated in the most different 
and remote parts of the Empire, with the same attendant circum- 
stances and without any apparent external cause. The anti- 
thesis also of these fanatical barbarities is not wanting among 
the sects that possess neither priests nor sacraments. It is 
found in those communities which, by mitigating the crude 
severity of the older doctrines, have established a form of com- 
promise with the State-Church. The Theodosians may be 
named as the most numerous and important among the wide- 
spread representatives of this moderate tendency. Though 
many of their communities have settled in Livonia from Swedish 
times, and in Poland since the time of her independence, and 
enjoy a certain toleration in both countries, they all neverthe- 
less, together with their brethren -in Russia proper, acknow- 
ledge a common centre in the Preobrashenski churchyard 
at Moscow. Every year a meeting of delegates from all the 
communities in the Empire is held there, to collect offerings to- 
wards defraying the material necessities of the sect, to elect 
their common elders, to consult over their common affairs, and 
to receive teachers, pictures of saints, and mass-books. A large 
portion of these offerings goes to purchase official toleration ; 
and similar means are adopted to induce the popes not to see 
how the Theodosians, while conforming in the main to the cus- 
toms of the Orthodox Church, reject the sacrament of marriage 
and take no part in the prayer prescribed by the ritual for the 
Czar and his dynasty. 

Even those who were best acquainted with the Russian 
people, have been doubtful whether the sects already described 
stand in immediate intellectual connection with the schism and 
particularly with the Orthodox Church, or whether they are 
direct offshoots of the Raskol of the Old Believers. The groups 
which are now to be noticed present difficulties of another kind, 
though, with regard to them, scarcely a doubt is entertained that 
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originally they had nothing to do with the Russian Church, 
and not much with Russian nationality. They sprang chiefly 
from Western, and sometimes even non-Christian influences, 
but always from a palpable desire to spiritualize religious 
life, and from a certain degree of culture in that direction, 
They are therefore rightly designated as a_ spiritualistic 
group of the Raskol. It is owing to a confusion of ideas 
that they have been called protestantizing; for they exhibit 
no trace of Western Protestantism, and possess none of that 
wild energy peculiar to the sects already described, which 
might mark them out as protesting against official orthodoxy, 
Most of them rather seek to avoid a conflict with the State- 
Church, by taking part with a good grace in all its ceremonies, 
so that the outer world often remains long ignorant of their 
existence, and utterly unacquainted with their dogmas. Their 
influence upon the nation is, for the most part, insignificant ; 
and their characteristics are so far removed from contact with 
the mass of the people, and appear to them so little ecclesias- 
tical, that they identify the community with the Freemasons, 
who have no existence in Russia, but are only known there as 
a secret association, under the corrupted title of Farmassoni. 
These spiritualistic sects, however, are important in the history 
of civilization, because, in contrast both to the fanatics already 
described, and to the reaction of the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
element, they agree in discarding altogether the purely external 
character of Orthodox Christianity as well as its whole cere- 
monial, in order to attain to a pure and spiritual worship. 
So powerful are these aspirations that most of the sects belong- 
ing to this class have no defined ecclesiastical constitution, and 
do not even form established associations. Hence their systems 
are capable of such modification and extension that in any of 
them may be found a multitude of particular tenets in which 
no two communities agree, and which, nevertheless, contain 
far more theological and philosophical logic than is found among 
all the other schismatics in Russia. There are accordingly in 
the spiritualistic sects almost as many sub-divisions as com- 
munities; and in the end there is nothing left us but to 
epitomise their principal branches under the designations of 
Sabbatniki, Duchoborzi, and Malakani. Though their national, 
and therefore their political, influence is in no way comparable 
with that of the Old Believers, yet they exhale a breath of 
modern speculation, which may become more formidable to 
official orthodoxy in proportion as the educated and upper 
classes are forced to take a part in the national life. 

The Sabbatniki come first, because, most distinctly among the 
spiritualistic sects, their original aim was not a reform of the 
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Russian Church, but a more naked conception of monotheistic 

religion in general. That they celebrate Saturday instead of 
Sunday is a mere external peculiarity, though it has given them 
theirname. According to Karamsin, it was not a Christian, but 
aJew from Kieff, named Zacharias, who was the founder of the 
sect in the fifteenth century ; but nevertheless its earliest mem- 
bers and teachers came from the Russian priesthood. They 
look upon the Mosaic law as the sole revelation of God, and 
upon Christ as merely a divinely-inspired prophet and purifier 
of the law ; and they assert that the regeneration of mankind 
will be effected by the Messiah who is yet to come. These 
doctrines were not founded upon the Hebrew Testament, but 
upon the old Slavonic translation of the Bible, on which account 
the Sabbatniki were formerly reckoned with the Old Believers. 
Having originated at Novgorod, they had spread rapidly when, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, their members were 
partly exterminated by cruel persecutions, and partly scattered, 
so that for a long time the sect disappeared. It was not 
till the last century that they were again discovered in Siberia, 
where however they owed the high consideration they had 
won for themselves not to their religious character but to their 
cabalistic arts, which procured them the reputation of prophets 
and sorcerers. Later on they reappeared in Turkey, in Bess- 
arabia. The Government finds it most convenient to ignore 
their existence; and some writers speak briefly of them as 
exhibiting a “modernised and gnosticised Judaism ”—a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. 

Of deeper significance for the spiritual life of the nation, 
and far more widely extended through the Empire, are those 
spiritualistic sects whose two principal sub-divisions have been 
comprehended under the designations of the Malakani and 
Duchoborzi. The names themselves have but a slight and 
external connection with the sects. The members of the first 
are called Malakani, z.¢., milk-consumers, because their precepts 
allow them to use milk-food on fasting days—an indulgence 
prohibited by the Orthodox Church. The double-meaning 
term Duchoborzi, which can be interpreted as Warriors for or 
against the light, for or against the Spirit, comes simply from 
the records of an inquiry instituted against the sect by the 
Bishop of Jekatrinoslaf in the last century, and, construed of 
course in a favourable sense, has been perpetuated by the sect. 
Their former popular designation was Ikonoborzi or Iconoclasts. 
Although the Malakani and Duchoborzi are now at variance 
with each other, still undoubtedly they are only different scions 
of a common stock; and it often happens, in spite of their 
antagonism, that members of the Malakani go over to the 
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Duchoborzi, who are the more consistent in carrying out their 
fundamental principles, or that converts from one side or the 
other gather round them a circle of adherents, and in some 
sense form a new sect, which in turn almost always disappears 
again through similar casualties. This is explained by the fact 
already stated, that the spiritualistic systems are by no means 
fully organized or reasoned out, as indeed they could not be, 
when no theologian, or official, or noble, is ever found among 
their leaders, and their doctrines are only the inventions and 
traditions of Russian peasants. Among the thousands who 
belong to them no printed formulas, no sectarian catechisms, 
are met with. In the last century their system and profession 
of faith became known, so far as regards fundamental princi- 
ples; but the knowledge was merely derived from their state- 
ments made, under examination, before the judge. It was not 
till later that some few sympathetic inquirers succeeded in 
penetrating deeper into the matter, not as members of the 
sects, but for their own instruction. Among the schismatics 
themselves, all religious knowledge is based upon tradition. 
And these traditions show that the Russian peasant is fully 
equipped with the common human gifts of intelligence and 
conscience. The Malakani were not wrong in that spiritual 
self-consciousness which occasioned their discovery in the 
Government of Tambof in the last century, because they separ- 
ated from the Orthodox masses as Jitingi Christiane, spiritual 
Christians. People then set about tracing their origin to a 
Prussian subaltern, who had come to those parts as a prisoner 
in the Seven Years’ War, and who had certainly entered into 
close relations with them. But, though he perhaps helped them 
towards a consistent development of their system, he certainly 
found the sect already existing; for almost at the same time 
their fraternities were discovered in the Governments of Char- 
kof, Saratof, and Taurida, sometimes in the midst of Orthodox 
Russians, sometimes among Mahometan Tartars, and later on 
even among the Fins and Tschukts. Their common funda- 
mental doctrines of faith are the acceptance of the Bible as the 
word of God, and the Trinity in Unity as the eternal, inscrut- 
able, omniscient, creative, and sustaining power of the universe. 
There might be reason to imagine the action of Western Catho- 
lic influences upon them if their doctrine of the sacraments 
had not struck out a path of its own, in the pursuit and prac- 
tical application of which, however, the Malakani sects deviate 
from each other. They practise baptism at the naming of chil- 
dren (the names being given from the calendar-day); but they 
interpret that sacrament symbolically, as an invitation to 
spiritual cleansing from sin by a blameless life. For the like 
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reason they do not recognise confirmation, and, while celebrat- 
ing the Eucharist as a remembrance of Christ, do not require 
actual participation in the elements. They do not use penance 
as a sacrament, but consider that its object is effected by 
mutual confession of sins among the brethren. The ordina- 
tion of priests, and with it the priesthood itself, they reject; 
since, through the spiritual consecration of Christ as High- 
Priest and Bishop, they regard all men equally as ministers of 
the Church. Marriage, concluded by the mutual consent of 
the betrothed, and celebrated in public amidst the prayers of 
the community, is indissoluble, but not a sacrament. Extreme 
unction they interpret symbolically, as a fervent prayer for the 
sick; on which account its practice is not expressly discoun- 
tenanced. Fasts are kept at different periods, and voluntarily ; 
they consist in abstinence from food of all kinds, not merely 
from flesh. The Malakani, as might be expected, feel no need 
of special places, such as churches or temples, for the worship 
of God; but they do not refuse to frequent them, since they 
find the conception of a spiritual church fulfilled in every 
assembly which meets for the purpose of striving after religious 
instruction and edification. Their whole tendency is neither 
proselytizing nor exclusive; their general demeanour is quiet 
and peaceable; and in the midst of Orthodox surroundings 
they do not absent themselves from the ordinary public wor- 
ship, nor refuse to conform to the religious observances pre- 
scribed by law. This does not prevent their regarding them- 
selves as elected to reign with Christ in the earthly millennium 
to which they look forward; nor does it hinder the occasional 
rise and popularity of fanatics among their members, whose ex- 
travagances the police usually put an end to, in the Russian 
manner, by imprisonment. Their practice of considering their 
villages as sacred asylums, in which they receive all kinds of 
criminals and protect them from the arm of justice, involves them 
in much danger, since the criminal police naturally look upon 
their doctrines as the cause of the criminality they protect. In 
general, however, during the present century, they have con- 
tinued unmolested in matters of faith by the State-Church and 
the Government, perhaps because they accommodate themselves 
to the outward forms of the Church, perhaps also because, in 
spite of their wide extension, their popular influence is at pre- 
sent small. It is a significant evidence of their indifference to 
the national movements of the day, that, when Napoleon in- 
vaded Russia, a great portion of the South-Russian Malakani 
and Duchoborzi recognised him as the prophetic “ Lion from 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat,” who was to come to overthrow the 
pseudo-Czar and found a new empire. In pursuance of this 
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idea, a deputation, clothed in white garments, was sent to wel- 
come him; it disappeared, however, in Poland at the hands of 
the Cossacks. Of late scarcely anything has been heard of 
this sect, though they continue to exist in numerous communi- 
ties and groups, particularly in Southern Russia. 

Whether the Duchoborzi, as many believe, have sprung from 
the Malakani, and are therefore of later origin, is not of much 
more importance than their claim to have descended from the 
three men in the fiery furnace who refused to worship the 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar. The derivation of their 
name has already been mentioned. Like that of the Malakani, 
however, it designates merely a genus—a multitude of sects in 
different places, with different dogmas, but with a common funda- 
mental character. It was towards the end of the 17th century 
that the Duchoborzi were first discovered in the province of 
Jekatrinoslaf. That these earliest traces have any connection 
with the appearance of German mystics and theosophists in 
Moscow, is extremely difficult of proof; for when the Ducho- 
borzi of Jekatrinoslaf were discovered, their existence was as- 
certained almost contemporaneously in all parts of Russia, even 
in Old Finland, on the island of Oesel, among the Cossacks of 
the Don, in the countries of the Caucasus, in Siberia, and even 
in Kamschatka. In all cases they were found only among the 
free peasants and Cossacks, never among the serfs; and so it 
has continued up to the present time. Their doctrines com- 
prise still more spiritualistic and gnostic elements than 
those of the Malakani. In the case of the most extreme 
of the communities belonging to them, these doctrines become 
a confused mixture of the sublimest thoughts with the grossest 
and most material application of them to the affairs of daily 
life; the highest spiritual mysticism degenerates into atheism, 
the pantheistic self-deification completely effacing the idea 
of God; the conceptions of good and evil resolve themselves 
into those of the ego and the non ego, since the Duchoborz 
is penetrated with God, and cannot sin, whilst even the virtue 
of the non-Duchoborz becomes sin, inasmuch as he is not a 
Duchoborz. All their sects, however, as well as those of the 
Malakani, start from a belief in the Trinity. The fall of man 
also they hold to be threefold in character: first, the soul, 
which had existed before the creation of the world (whether 
as an emanation or a creature of God is not clear), fell in the 
world of spirits through self-love—perhaps the cause of Satan’s 
fall; then, when the soul was imprisoned in the body, came 
the fall of Adam, through pride; then followed a spiritual and 
carnal repetition in all the generations of mankind, through 
pride of the spirit and indulgence of the flesh. Since God fore- 
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saw this earthly but continual fall of man, as well as his 
powerlessness to rise from it, the Eternal Love resolved itself 
into the incarnation of Christ, in order to satisfy by its suffer- 
ings the demands of eternal justice. Hence the belief in the 
historical Incarnation is not exactly necessary ; but the inner 
belief in the power and efficacy of God, as revealed in Christ, 
is an indispensable article of faith. Up to this point all the 
Duchoborzi agree. But beyond this there begin to emerge, on 
the one side the more mystic and ascetic tendency which makes 
repentance the great means of self-restoration from the fall, on 
the other side the doctrine which supports inward repose and 
peace upon the belief that every man can become a son of God 
in the spirit of Christ through wisdom and _ sanctification. 
More exclusive than the Malakani, the Duchoborzi limit the 
conception of the Church to themselves; assigning a divine 
origin to the Bible, they clothe its contents with a mysterious, 
figurative, and symbolical meaning, which discloses itself only 
to the Duchoborz. He does not recognise outward sacraments : 
to inner ones he attaches a far more mystical and symbolical 
signification than the Malakani. His idea of marriage is now 
more serious and now more frivolous. Priests and priesthood 
have no existence for him. His churches or prayer-rooms are 
completely bare and unornamented, without cross, picture, or 
symbol, but with only bread and salt on a table; and these are 
there merely from an instinct for sociability, which, even in 
prayer, makes man gladly unite in fellowship with man, how- 
ever isolated each individual may be in his relation to God. 
Neither Sundays nor festivals are celebrated; but on certain 
days and at certain hours the brethren assemble to perform in 
common their very simple and unceremonious exercises of 
prayer. There are also other secret, and, it is said, very im- 
moral meetings of the initiated—the elect and the elders of 
each community. The Duchoborzi have never had a common 
head; and the several communities are frequently at variance 
with each other. But leaders are continually arising among 
them, who soon acquire an absolute control, and command per- 
fect obedience. Thus, about the middle of the last century, in 
the Government of Jekatrinoslaf, Sylvan Koliswikof arose as 
teacher and patriarch ; and his authority was so great that his 
office and power descended to his sons Peter and Cyril. A man 
more frequently mentioned is Ivan Kapustin, whose origin is 
unknown, and who about the year 1800 ruled over the Ducho- 
borzi in the Tauric Peninsula (especially in nine villages on the 
Malotschnaja in the circle of Melitopol) with supreme and 
arbitrary power, like that which Jan von Leyden once exercised 
in the Netherlands. Through him the belief in the doctrine of 
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the transmigration of souls acquired great importance; and he 
turned it to his own advantage, by identifying himself with 
Christ. He introduced a complete community of property ; and 
by clever management the Duchoborz colony rose to a very 
flourishing state. After his death, which happened about the 
year 1814, his office, but not his spirit, passed to his son, 
Order ceased ; the partnership of property was dissolved ; and 
the new ruler died of delirium tremens, leaving two sons under 
age. A Council of Regency, consisting of twelve apostles, now 
constituted itself a tribunal of inquisition. The suspicion of a 
betrayal of the secret mysteries of the colony, or of an intention 
to go over to the Orthodox Church, was punished by torture 
and death. Within a short time nearly 400 persons disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind. The State interfered; and, after an 
investigation which lasted five years, the entire Duchoborz 
colony was banished to the Caucasian Provinces, where they 
were parcelled out and placed under strict surveillance. Similar 
things happened in other parts of the Empire, but did not 
attain so great importance. At the present day, the Ducho- 
borzi have the reputation of being severe in their morals, 
reverential in their family relations, sober, and industrious; 
but nowhere do they disown a strong tendency towards 
socialism. 

Not one of the groups of sects hitherto mentioned can be com- 
pared, on the score of national popularity, with that of the Old 
Believers. All the other groups collectively number scarcely 
so many members as this one alone. In earlier times it was 
estimated at even more than six millions; and this explains 
why the public when speaking of the Raskolniki almost always 
mean the members of this group. Their more precise designa- 
tion is Staroveri, 7.e., Confessors of the Ancient Belief. They 
like to call themselves the Just or the Blessed. Their chief 
point of contrast to the other sects consists in their opposing 
no new system of dogma to the Orthodox Church, but merely 
rejecting those ritual innovations which were embodied in the 
reform of Nikon, and which, in their opinion, are at variance 
with the true belief. Thus they represent the conservative 
ecclesiastical element ; and it would be perfectly incomprehen- 
sible why the Government should at all times have persecuted 
them so bitterly, had not this dissent, apparently only external, 
led to very important results. One of its earliest consequences 
was that the Staroveri refused to recognise the priests of the 
new Ritual. Accordingly, while one section tried to make 
converts of the priests ordained by the Church, the other con- 
sidered the genuine priesthood as altogether lost: they de- 
manded the re-baptism of converts, and in this manner drifted 
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into those fanatical sects which possess neither priests nor 
sacraments, and which are therefore sometimes considered 
as the extreme party of the Old Believers. Here it is only 
necessary to consider those among the Old Believers who have 
priests, and are comprehended under the name of Hierarchical 
Staroveri. Manifold as the deviations in their branches may 
be, yet, by virtue of this common and distinctive feature, they 
maintain one community and form one separate body, being all 
represented at the yearly assembly of delegates in the Rogosh 
Churchyard at Moscow, which deliberates upon their common 
affairs, as the Theodosians, the Skopzi, and other spiritualistic 
sects have their central directories in the Preobrashenskow 
Churchyard. In one point of political importance the sects of 
Old Believers agree with all the rest of the Russian Raskol— 
namely, in rejecting the Church-prayer for the Czar. On the 
other hand, of no other sect or group of sects in the Empire 
can it be said so forcibly as of the Old Believers, that the State, 
in instituting new reforms and measures of domestic policy, is 
obliged to have regard to their opinion and demeanour. Officials 
and liberalizing writers at the beginning of the “ New Era,” 
imagined that altered relations would soon destroy the myste- 
rious power of an association recruited solely from the unedu- 
cated masses, and reactionary in its religion, politics, and social 
tendencies, however deeply-rooted might be its sentiment of 
nationality. But facts have hitherto more and more disap- 
pointed this expectation. For since the Government, in its 
endeavour to emancipate itself from the despotism of the 
Orthodox Hierarchy, has shown a certain tolerance towards the 
sectarians, the Old Believers have developed a power of pro- 
pagandism such as they never exhibited before. It is even 
asserted that their numbers have been doubled. While, in face 
of this phenomenon, nationalist writers on the one side pleaded 
for a complete liberty of faith, on the other side, Pogodin, one 
of the chief leaders of the national party, said in 1869: '“ If this 
were ventured on, the upper classes of society would, beyond 
doubt, lapse into the west Catholic propaganda; and the whole 
mass of the nation would follow the irresistible power of attrac- 
tion presented by the Raskol of the Old Believers.” Finally, 
since the destruction of Catholicism in Poland and Lithuania, 
and of Protestantism in the Baltic provinces, has become a 
common shibboleth of the Government and the national de- 
mocracy, the press has cooled in its reforming zeal against the 
Orthodox State-Church, as well as in its luminous criticism on 
the credulity of the sectarians, especially of the Staroveri. 

The intellectual and moral deterioration of the clergy, and 
the religious and material decay among the laity, which followed 
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on the Tartar domination, have already been mentioned. In 
almost all the small principalities peculiar rites and ceremonies 
had sprung up, owing to the transcribers of the Sacred Books 
having filled them with corrupt readings which were sometimes 
absolute nonsense. This of course became a graver matter 
when the principality of Moscow and the Russian Patriarchate 
were established, since uniformity in the National Church 
became of still greater interest to the civil power than to the 
Patriarch himself. Now tradition is the essential element of 
the Russian Church; and accordingly the people and inferior 
clergy clung with desperate tenacity and zeal to errors which 
the course of centuries had sanctified in their eyes. It was in 
vain that the Greek monk Maximus, who was summoned to 
Moscow about 1506 to revise the Sacred Books and the Liturgy, 
had attempted to eradicate these superstitions; in vain had 
Philareth, of the Romanoff family, used his authority ; neither 
of them was able to carry the work through. The utmost they 
could do was to tone down into a passive resistance the excite- 
ment which agitated the whole body of believers. The strength 
of this excitement is clear from the fact that it had not dis- 
appeared when, after a century and a half, in 1657, under 
Alexei Michaelovitch, the second Czar of the house of Romanoff, 
the Patriarch Nikon, with the assent of the civil power and the 
approbation of most of the bishops, made use of his position as 
the head of the Greco-Russian Church to carry out by force the 
revision of the Rituals and the Liturgy. For, though the revision 
was certainly right in principle and executed with care, yet, 
when the revised liturgical books were printed and published, 
and the written ones forbidden, the measure met with the most 
energetic resistance. Bishop Paulus of Kolomna, and five other 
prelates, at the head of a large majority of the Russian laity, 
refused obedience to the reform, and called themselves “ leaders 
of the just.” Attempts to come to an understanding were 
fruitless ; there existed no higher authority than the Patriarch, 
himself a party, to decide the dispute; and a council called by 
him in the year 1666 not only excommunicated the adherents 
of the old Ritual, but declared them heretics. The heretical 
communion however possessed at that time a larger number of 
members than the Orthodox Church, and entered warmly into 
the combat. It took the Government seven years to put down 
the sedition, of which the centre and headquarters was the 
Monastery of Solovetz on the White Sea. The most terrible 
punishments were inflicted on all concerned in the movement. 
Under the Czarina Sophia, however, during the minority of 
Peter the Great, a second revolution threatened even the throne 
itself. The Strelitzi joined it under the leadership of Prince 
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Chovanski; but by giving up to these Preetarions the beer and 
brandy cellars of the Kremlin the Czarina saved the crown, and 
converted the Strelitzi into the enemies of their former co- 
believers. Peter ascended the throne whilst this exasperation 
between the State Church and the Old Believers was in the heat 
of fermentation. His strong measures of reform according to 
West European models wounded the Russian sentiment of 
nationality, and drove the people to make common cause with 
the Old Believers. The schism, begun under Nikon, now first 
received its settled stamp and character, by creating a national 
party which was not merely ecclesiastical but also social and 
political. “It was not Nikon,” say the more educated Staroveri 
of the present day, “who separated us so completely from our 
other Russian brethren, but Peter the Great.” When the pro- 
paganda of the sect again invaded the corps of the Strelitzi it 
afforded Peter the occasion for the massacre of that body, as 
well as for the fiercest persecutions against the whole Raskol. 
It is difficult at the present day to form an idea of the enormous 
and agitating influence of Peter’s reforms upon Russian national 
life. They were unheard-of innovations, fearful abominations 
to every son grown up in the customs of his forefathers. In 
spite of persecution the whole Raskol took deep root among the 
people; the hierarchical Old Believers in particular gained such 
an accession of strength that Catherine I1., instead of punishing 
them, attempted to reconcile them to the State Church—an 
attempt which every succeeding Czar has renewed, but which 
even the iron Nicholas could only partially achieve. 

Their need of priests was the point on which the State 
operated to induce them to return to the fold. The hope seemed 
reasonable, since there are nowhere any doctrinal differences 
between the Old Believers and the Orthodox Church, and since 
those branches of the Staroveri which developed new sects, 
were never really popular in the nation, on account of their 
having no priests, but were mostly regarded as apostates by 
the bulk of the Old Believers themselves. So long as Paulus 
of Kolomna and the priests he had consecrated were alive there 
were no Old Believers who did not subordinate themselves to 
their control. But Paulus died without consecrating any 
bishop; and all the sections concur with the Orthodox Church 
in holding that only a bishop can ordain priests. Now, with 
their ever-increasing extension, the Old Believers became less and 
less successful in sufficiently recruiting their priesthood with 
converts from the Orthodox clergy; and, as the antecedents of 
such deserters could no longer be inquired into, the moral refuse 
of the Orthodox clergy were received. The communities despised 
their priests allthe more, becausethe laity among the Old Believers 
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are subject to severe mutual control, and in general attach great 
importance to strict ecclesiastical discipline. In this dilemma 
several communities in Southern Russia petitioned the Empress 
Catherine 11. that the Synod might confer upon priests of the 
Old Believers the right of administering their official functions 
“according to the ancient books.” The Government made the 
counter stipulation that the sectarians should take priests ap- 
pointed by the State, and also adopt the prayer for the Czar 
contained in the old and unrevised ritual, whereupon they 
should be considered as holding equal rights with the members 
of the Orthodox Church, and no longer as heretics. Although 
this ukase appeared as early as 1789, and thus formally recog- 
nised the doctrinal identity of the Staroveri with the Orthodox 
Church, yet it was not until the reign of Nicholas, and after 
several concessions had been made by the Government, that a 
comparatively small portion of the Old Believers, under the 
official title of Jedinoverzi, or fellow-believers, entered into this 
compromise. The schism which the Government hoped for 
among the Old Believers was not, however, effected. For be- 
sides that the large majority of them altogether rejected the 
attempted compromise, and made shift with renegade priests 
as before, the Jedinoverzi have only attached themselves very 
loosely and slightly to the State Church, and maintain a 
cold reserve towards their priests, whom they suspect of being 
unduly influenced by the consecrating bishops. Nicholas tried 
to coerce the refractory Old Believers by severe means, such 
as shutting up their schools and churches, and so forth ; but 
his efforts were unsuccessful. Their superiority over the bulk 
of the people, their greater severity of morals, their sobriety 
and trustworthiness, as well as a certain general culture and 
worldly prosperity which mark them, remained undiminished. 
Their loyalty in the Crimean War, when the Poles vainly 
endeavoured to instigate them to sedition, did not permit the 
continuance of a harshly repressive policy. In the year 1863, 
when the Polish insurrection was raging, a Council of the 
Staroveri even sent an address to Alexander I1., in which they 
assured him that, although their members held firmly and 
immoveably to the tenets and usages of their forefathers, they 
would remain strictly loyal subjects, and, if necessary, shed 
their last drop of blood for the throne and the country. Later 
on they directed an “encyclical message” expressly against 
Herzen, the Young-Russian emigration, and Nihilism. Still, 
the Government could not make up its mind to recognise 
them formally ; but it enjoined the greatest toleration towards 
them in every point of their contact with the State. This step 
has had a very conciliatory effect, especially upon the Cossacks 
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of the Don, most of whom belong to the Raskol of the Old 
Believers. And, since the course which the Government has 
been lately pursuing is in harmony with the prevailing mental 
condition of the nation, and is essentially guided by Old-Rus- 
sian parties, it may very likely happen that the Old Believers 
will by degrees be completely won over. 

Thus the Russian Raskol, taken generally, is the differen- 
tiated and living Church of the nation, by the side of uniform 
Orthodoxy and the petrified State Church. The State Church 
can neither summon courage for the task of self-reform, nor can 
she persecute. Forced to hold back her arm, so desirous of 
punishing, her compulsory forbearance is the acknowledgment 
of her defeat. No doubt the event is still very distant; but 
some day the active co-operation of the various tendencies of 
the Raskol may bring about the regeneration of the Russian 
Church. One thing, however, the history of Russian sectari- 
anism conclusively proves, namely, that the national life, in 
even its most uncivilized aspect, everywhere rebels with all 
its mental energies against the imposition of State guidance 
in religious matters, and that a hierarchy which clings for as- 
sistance to the civil power thereby provokes the popular senti- 
ment to opposition, rebellion, and renunciation, whereas that 
sentiment would be its strength and support if it would recog- 
nise the principle of equal rights, 





COMMERCIAL CRISES. 


I PROPOSE to inquire into the nature, the causes, and, if any 
there be, the means of prevention, of commercial crises in Eng- 
land. A graver or a more important inquiry can scarcely arise 
in the commercial sphere. The symptoms and the effects of 
these fearful occurrences are unhappily but too familiar. It 
makes men shudder to recollect the agonies which convulse 
trade at these dreadful seasons—the crash of falling houses, 
the paralysis and distrust which arrest commerce, the danger 
hanging over the heads of eminent banks and distinguished firms, 
the difficulty or even impossibility of discount, the sleepless 
fear of being crushed by the fury of a tempest too violent to 
be controlled by the wisest or the most experienced. Nor is it 
merely the memory of the past which gives interest to a ques- 
tion which might seem to belong solely to history. Who 
among merchants does not quail at times under a dim con- 
sciousness of a mysterious law of periodical recurrence which 
broods over these trading pestilences? Who is not haunted 
by a misgiving that the past may repeat itself in the future— 
that the anxieties and calamities which have marked bygone 
years revolve in recurring cycles, and may even now be ap- 
proaching laden with distress and ruin? Writers distinguished 
in economical science believe that they have rivalled the pro- 
cesses of the astronomer, and have discovered the mysterious law 
which governs the orbits of these rotatory convulsions. The lapse 
of ten years is pronounced to be the rule which regulates the ap- 
pearance of these visitations. Every ten years English trade at 
home and abroad, by its very nature and constitution, is held to be 
doomed to be ravaged by the destructive storms of the commer- 
cial market. The last outbreak of violence occurred in 1866: 
five years hence, then, the merchants of England must expect 
loss and ruin to crush firms now basking in the sunshine of 
confidence and prosperity. Is this so in very truth? It deeply 
concerns the whole nation to learn whether this seeming law of 
recurrence is due to some inherent necessity in the nature of 
trade, or whether such calamities may not be averted by skill 
and prudence. Can it be that the exchange of the products of 
human industry, a process so simple and so natural, is subjected 
by an inexorable decree of nature to the certainty of periodical 
earthquakes? And if so it be, what quality in the nature itself 
of commerce, what element in the commercial mind, has ren- 
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dered such visitations inevitable? If the inmost essence of 
commerce has made the tenth year the year of doom, might not 
a knowledge of the causes which generate these convulsions 
enable precautions to be taken in the ninth which might miti- 
gate their fury or perhaps avert them altogether? It is no 
trivial investigation then on which we are entering. Must 
many of the merchants of England suffer loss and disaster in 
1876, or can they act in such a manner as each to protect him- 
self individually? And if each can save himself personally, 
may not the salvation of the units become the safety of all ? 

The first step in the process of this inquiry is an examination 
of the nature of the malady. What is a commercial crisis ? 
An accurate diagnosis of the facts of the case is of supreme 
importance for prevention or for cure. The symptoms of the 
disorder have been painfully evident on many an occasion. All 
the world is familiar with the gradual stiffening of the discount- 
market, the increasing difficulty of obtaining loans and advances, 
the progressive rise in the rate of interest, the dim and uneasy 
sense of coming danger, the perplexity of bankers and merchants, 
the uncertainty as to the causes of mischief which are at work, the 
rapid growth of that sinister monster distrust, the decay of credit, 
the sinking of prices in commercial markets, the fall of firms 
and companies, the swelling suspicion alighting on the banks and 
houses of widest repute, the paralysis of trade, the ruin brought 
on thousands who had never speculated and feared no ill, the 
consciousness brought home to traders of every kind that their 
operations had credit for their foundation, and that the facility 
of borrowing, which had not failed them in ordinary times, 
might now betray them to their ruin. These and many other 
signs of a commercial earthquake are but too well known to the 
merchants of the nineteenth century. Most of all does the 
suddenness which usually characterizes these visitations aggra- 
vate the consternation and the distress. No doubt a rumbling 
under ground sends forth beforehand sounds of ominous portent 
in special circles. The financial region witnesses successive 
disorders before the real fury of the storm breaks forth. But 
the regular traders, the steady men of business who work 
their affairs by commercial bills, generally give but small heed 
to these phenomena in the mercantile sky. They deal not in 
finance: why should they be startled by the disappearance of 
a joint-stock company or two? So they pursue their usual 
round without change; and then when the tempest rages in 
earnest, when frightened bankers refuse advances, when bills 
cannot be discounted, and cargo after cargo must be sold in 
markets bare of buyers, the amazement and the terror become 
unbounded. 
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Such are the usual symptoms of a commercial crisis, such 
generally the features it exhibits; but what is the real meaning 
of commotions so intensely violent? Cannot traders buy and 
sell, and exchange the produce of the earth and of the factories 
against each other, without encountering disturbances which 
involve the imprudent and the innocent in one common and 
overwhelming crash? What is the true nature of a commercial 
crisis, and what the real seat of the malady ? 

First of all let us see what it is not; for a mistaken view of 
the character of a disease is not helpful for its cure. It is not 
a monetary panic; it is nothing of the kind. It is usually de- 
scribed by these words; but the phrase indicates a radical 
ignorance of the nature of the disorder. The word panic is so 
far accurate, that undefined imaginative alarm is an unfailing 
concomitant of a crisis; but monetary is an epithet which mis- 
leads and does not describe. A crisis disturbs money as it 
disturbs many other things besides; but it has not its origin in 
a scarcity of money, that is of coin and gold, nor in a scarcity 
of cash, that is of money and bank-notes combined. No doubt 
it creates great eddies in the distribution of cash; it drains 
some tills and pockets, and fills others even to repletion. But 
it practises this commotion upon many other kinds of property 
besides cash. It violently transfers goods from one set of 
persons to another; its undulations are strong enough to remove 
mills and merchandise and estates from one class of owners to 
another. But these movements are only effects; they do not, 
by the mere fact that they take place, show that they contain 
the efficient causes which generate the tumult. The naked fact 
that gold and notes have diminished at the Bank of England, 
or anywhere else, does not establish that there was a deficiency 
of currency in England, and that such a deficiency generated 
the crisis. Those who put forth such an assertion must make 
it good by proof, by proof of a very different kind than merely 
pointing to a banking till, and noticing that a strong reserve 
which was once there had disappeared. Reasoning of a very 
different order must be brought to bear, reasoning which can 
distinguish between cause and effect, and feels itself bound to 
raise the question whether the fact brought forward is cause or 
effect. On the contrary, I affirm that the amount of the circu- 
lation, the quantity of gold and notes existing in the country, 
never has been and never will be the cause of a commercial 
crisis. A portion of the currency of the kingdom played a large 
part in the crisis of 1825, namely, the country notes; but the 
action of these notes turned, not on the fact that they were too 
few or too many, but on their being bad currency, notes that 
would never be paid at the rate of twenty shillings in the pound. 
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sank-notes are tools; and the quality of a tool is something 
wholly distinct from the numbers in which it is made. It is 
only necessary to look at the bank returns of the first months of 
the last crisis in 1866 to see how unconnected the terrible fluctua- 
tions in the loan-market and in the rate of discount were with 
the amount of the circulation. The year opened with about 27 
millions of notes issued, 124 millions of gold and nearly 25 
millions of securities, that is of advances to traders. During 
January and February no noticeable change occurred in the 
amount of the circulation and of the gold; yet the securities, 
that is the loans granted by the bank, varied to the extent of 
not less than 5 millions. There was a difference of 5 millions 
in the supplies given to what is called the money-market, upon 
an unchanged circulation of gold and bank-notes. March and 
April exhibit about a million more of gold and notes; but 
the loans ranged over a difference of 3 millions. In May 
the crisis burst in full fury. May opened with a circula- 
tion of about 27 millions of issues and 12? millions of gold, 
a little in excess of January. In the course of the month there 
was a fluctuation extending to about 1} millions. But now 
look at the securities—the loans granted by the bank. The 
sums borrowed from the bank rose from 20,400,000 in the first 
week to 31 millions in the fourth—nearly 11 millions of 
increase. This shows the intensity of the pressure, the mighty 
aid furnished by the bank, and a practically unaltered state of 
the gold and the bank-notes. What rational sense can be 
assigned to the expression “monetary panic ” in the presence of 
such figures, if by money is meant the circulation, the quantity 
of gold and notes possessed by the country ? 

Again, a great loss of national wealth, by itself alone, does 
not constitute a true commercial crisis, though it may easily 
generate one, nay, though no crisis can exist without being 
preceded by such a loss. Nothing destroys the public wealth 
like war; yet a war can be long continued without producing a 
violent commercial convulsion. The great war with France 
cost England incredible sums every year; yet there was no 
annual visitation of disaster amongst the merchants of England 
during its continuance. A bad harvest is estimated to involve 
a loss to the English nation of some 30 millions worth of pro- 
perty ; yet, though its tendency is invariably to raise the rate of 
discount, it is not seen to be necessarily accompanied by an 
earthquake in Threadneedle Street. Loans granted to foreigners 
carry off the national wealth as effectually as a fire; yet they 
may be very large without landing the City in wild disorder. 
Stocks and shares, we know by experience, often produce great 
effects in banking crises; yet, by themselves alone, enormous 
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speculations may be carried on in stocks and shares without 
depriving banks of a single particle of their resources. Their 
action may be identical with that of betting performances on 
the turf. What the banks lose on one side is restored to them 
on the other. In such cases the community as a whole incurs 
no loss, though the difference to individuals may be extreme. I 
do not deny that speculation in shares and stocks often acts in 
a manner most marked and most decisive in creating crises; 
but their action on banks and discount proceeds from another 
source than the mere betting, as I shall presently have occasion 
to explain. The wild schemes of Law, it is true, generated a 
speculative commotion which had many features in common 
with the disasters of more modern times; nevertheless it was 
not a true commercial crisis of the same kind with those which 
we are now investigating. It scattered ruin with the same 
violence; but it was the ruin of gambling rather than the 
special calamities which the crises of the present day inflict on 
merchants and traders who are wholly innocent of gambling. 
It lacks the one element which constitutes the essence of a 
modern commercial crisis. 

What now is this element, this distinguishing character- 
istic, of a modern crisis? The combination of commerce with 
banking. The essence of the disorder is a phenomenon of 
banking. Without the banks there may be loss, there may 
be ruin, but there cannot be that peculiar disorder which 
is popularly known by the name of a crisis, or a panic. It is 
the commotion within the banking region which generates 
this specific malady. In circles not intimately mixed with 
banking, for example in the market for loans laid out on mort- 
gage on land, which are made for a long period of time, the 
facility of borrowing and the rate of interest may be, and usually 
are, unruffled in a storm whose waves are swallowing up com- 
mercial traders. On the other hand, borrowers on land may 
experience exceptional difficulty at a time when the bill and 
discount markets are enjoying complete ease. These two spheres 
of lending are composed of different elements, and obey different 
laws. The borrowers and lenders in the one are not the same 
with those in the other. They are influenced by different feel- 
ings and seek different ends. Both employ credit, but under 
very dissimilar conditions. The position of a borrower and a 
lender in the banking world is most distinct from what is ex- 
hibited in other spheres; and, as the commotions which we call 
crises belong to the region in which banking is the predominant 
force, if we desire to understand their nature we must make 
ourselves acquainted with banking and its operations. The 
secret of the explanation we are in search of resides in banking. 
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What then isa bank? What facts does it present to our ob- 
servation? Let us, as it were, place a great bank upon the dis- 
secting-table: what kind of structure do we find? It possesses, 
let us suppose, besides its own private capital, which does not 
come under consideration here, twenty millions of deposits—a 
reserve of five millions, and fifteen millions of securities. What 
is the meaning of this description? This: that it owes twenty 
millions of sovereigns to a large number of persons, is owed in 
turn fifteen millions of sovereigns by another set of persons, and 
possesses in hand five millions of sovereigns or Bank of Eng- 
land notes. That is the situation; it sums up what the bank is 
at the close of a given day. It has incurred a large amount of 
debt to a large body of creditors; it has made a nearly equal 
amount of loan to debters; the difference between the two 
sums it holds in cash as reserve. What do these facts disclose 
on analysis? Let us look, in the first place, at the source 
of the bank’s power and action, the debtor side of its balance- 
sheet, the debts which it has contracted to its creditors. 
These features here stand out in great prominence. These debts, 
speaking generally (for most of them are composed of deposits 
at call), are avowedly payable on demand; and they must be 
paid if demanded. The call for payment is going on at every 
hour of the day; and the refusal to pay a single one of these 
demands would instantaneously stop and annihilate the bank. 
Other debtors may refuse immediate payment without incur- 
ring ruin: the refusal to pay a single cheque would destroy a 
bank. If it renewed its life afterwards, it would be as one 
risen from the dead. This is a condition under which all banks 
live ; it is always a serious one, and at times it may become 
most formidable. The banker must be prepared at all seasons 
to meet the demand of immediate payment for every one of his 
debts. This does not mean that the banker is bound to have as 
many sovereigns and bank-notes as would suffice to pay every 
claim over the counter ; were such the law of its being, no bank 
could exist, except as a storehouse for the cash of its customers, 
with a warehousing rent for its remuneration. A bank accom- 
plishes incomparably the largest number of its payments by 
other means than by cash. It is theoretically possible that a 
bank should pay back every one of its deposits on a single day, 
and yet not have touched a single note or sovereign in the pro- 
cess, beyond what it chanced to have in its reserve when the 
operation began; and it is an indubitable fact that a bank, par- 
ticularly a London bank, does every day, even during the most 
terrible crises, pay huge sums to its creditors without the smallest 
intervention of money. 

The second feature which characterizes the debtor side of a 
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bank’s position, the accounts and deposits which constitute its 
strength, is the large number of its creditors. A great bank is 
made up of a multitude of accounts. It receives funds from a 
vast number of persons, each of whom keeps a certain sum in 
the bank’s hands, to remunerate it for the various conveniences 
which it provides for them. The employment of these funds, 
we all know, is the source of the bank’s profits—the object of 
its existence. This numerousness of its creditors is held, and 
justly held, to be a great element of strength fora bank. <A large 
body of creditors contains a vast variety of motives and in- 
fluences acting on the disposition either to leave undiminished 
or to withdraw the sums comprised in the collective aggregate 
of their accounts. Thus the varying fortunes of many in- 
dividuals balance each other, and furnish the bank with a fairly 
steady average amount of deposits, on which it may reasonably 
reckon in ordinary times, precisely as assurance companies pro- 
ceed on the assumption of an ordinary average of deaths. This 
multiplicity of its creditors enables a bank to grant loans with 
confidence, as also to reduce the unprofitable element of its 
business—the reserve. But, on the other hand, if a multitude 
of creditors generally imparts security, it may at peculiar seasons 
become a fearful source of danger. To keep an account at a 
bank is an act of trust; if confidence is destroyed the account 
is withdrawn. Now in all human affairs, as in war and politics 
so in banking, a large mass of ill-informed persons are emi- 
nently exposed to the contagion of panic. In times of heavy 
commercial pressure, when the most exalted reputations are sus- 
pected, and no one knows what firm will next succumb, a 
host of small depositors easily catch alarm from one another. 
They are too numerous to be made acquainted with the secrets 
of the bank and the real facts of its position. A few creditors 
might have received information in confidence: many cannot ; 
and thus the fountain of safety becomes in the hour of difficulty 
the source of danger. In the crisis of 1866, the largest and 
strongest banks, precisely because they rested on a colossal 
foundation of deposits, were exposed to the greatest peril; in 
their case the whispering voices were so numerous, the points 
open to remark were so endless, that a wild irrational panic, a 
mad sauve qui peut, was at any moment possible. This pe- 
culiarity in the institution of banking is of incalculable import- 
ance, both in respect of its practical management and for the 
explanation of the events which occur in a crisis. 

The third feature requiring notice on the debtor side of a 
bank is the liability to fluctuation to which the amount of de- 
posits is subject. The essence of a bank’s business is to employ 
the means lodged with it by its depositors. Consequently its re- 
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sources must share the fortunes of its customers. If they are 
prosperous, and making profits, their deposits swell; if mis- 
fortunes overtake them, if a bad harvest or a costly war im- 
poverishes the nation, the means of individuals dwindle also, 
and the banks are amongst the first to feel the effects of the 
change. But, besides the actual state of the nation’s wealth, 
there is another circumstance which exercises a powerful sway 
over the fortunes of a bank—the mood of mind which may come 
over its customers as to the disposal of their means, A man 
with a fixed income, never exceeding his means, is the model of 
an excellent client for a bank; a legion of such accounts would 
make a bank the strongest in the world. But, on the contrary, 
men who accumulate great savings, or realize large profits, if 
they swell the resources of a bank with huge sums, are also a 
very dangerous sort of people. Their fancies and caprices may 
create vast havoc at the very time when the banker believes 
himself to be at the strongest. A sudden impulse to go into 
foreign loans, a burst of speculation to construct railways, a rush 
to cover the distant fields of a foreign land with cotton crops, 
may generate with the swiftness of a whirlwind a storm that 
even the most carefully-conducted bank may find it hard to 
weather. This is a danger against which no bank is entirely 
safe; it is a disturbing force ever impending over the banking 
world, most of all in seasons of prosperity. 

Let us now cross over to the credit side of the bank’s balance- 
sheet, the other limb of its action, the loans which it has 
granted, the persons towards whom it stands as creditor. Here 
we encounter the action of the banker himself; in this region his 
will alone directs every movement. The funds he sets in 
motion do not belong to him, for he has borrowed them; but he 
treats them as if he were their owner. A vast field presents 
itself before him; he is prompted by his own inclinations, and 
he is tempted by the solicitations of others. He is bound by the 
law of requital ; he has to return good for good ; he is compelled 
to oblige those who have obliged him ; his freedom experiences 
some constraint. A bank must accommodate its customers, or 
it will lose them. It must make advances to their business, 
help them in their difficulties, discount their bills, and facilitate 
their purchases. Now, all these processes involve an element 
which stands in startling contrast with the obligations on the 
other side—the element of time. It is impossible in these 
modern days that a bank should possess the same power of 
recalling its loans as its customers have of withdrawing their 
deposits. Many of the advances are necessarily for a period of 
time more or less long. This is a necessary condition of many 
of its loans. Thus we discover the volcano on which every 
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bank is seated. It may have all that it owes claimed of it at 
the same hour on the same day; it never can, at the same 
moment of time, call in all that it has lent. It is protected 
solely by the law of average—a law which has an average of 
confidence, and not of inherent necessity, for its foundation. An 
assurance company reposes on a rate of mortality which is 
governed by laws of a certain stability: an average of confidence 
may in a week be converted into a maximum of distrust. An 
English bank has a soil of Peru for its foundation. 

There remains the third component part of a bank’s con- 
stitution—its reserve, the reservoir into which the streams of 
its various receipts pour, and from which all the manifold 
waters of its loans trickle out. The ideal of a perfect bank 
would have no reserve. It would lend out hourly all that it re- 
ceived, and hourly gather in all that it needed for payment. If 
a bank’s loans were always safe and always available at a 
moment’s notice, there would be no need of a reserve at all, 
even in the worst of crises. A bank built on such a basis 
might carry on the most gigantic operations of commerce with- 
out ever touching an ounce of gold ora bank-note. If it did 
require cash, it would only be as small change, for such of its 
customers as asked for money. A deposit of a million of gold 
would be a pure perplexity for such a bank, a useless incum- 
brance out of which it could get nothing. All it could do 
with such a treasure would be to export it to foreign countries 
that had a use for it. But the realization of such an ideal bank 
is forbidden by the laws of human life. The cheques of deposi- 
tors will fluctuate ; and the repayment of advances will require 
time. Thus a reserve becomes inevitable, as a contrivance for 
guarding against irregularity, against inequality of movement 
in the demand of depositors for repayment. It possesses, how- 
ever, very great importance as an indicator of the tendency 
of a bank’s position, to become better or worse. Any forces 
urging depositors to diminish their accounts, or any losses pre- 
venting borrowers from repaying advances, are at once felt in 
the reserve. They alter the level at which its waters stand; 
and according as that level rises or sinks the banker is able to 
judge of the strength of the influences at work amidst bor- 
rowers and depositors. 

The notion is widely spread abroad that the reserve is the 
real basis of banking—in this sense, that the size of this basis 
regulates the superstructure, that loans and advances are 
made in some direct proportion with the amount of the re- 
serve, and that “the practical question for a banker is upon 
how small a basis of coin he can erect a given superstructure of 
liabilities, or how large a superstructure of liabilities he can 
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erect with safety upon a given basis of coin.” According to 
this doctrine, the language of a banker practically is : “ Tell me 
how large my reserve will be, and I will tell you how much I 
shall have it in my power to lend.” This theory involves a 
radical misconception of the nature of a reserve. The reserve 
does not supply the means of lending ; they come from an en- 
tirely different source, from the deposits of the bank’s customers. 
The reserve is an instrument of safety, not a fountain of re- 
sources. Its sole object is to protect the bank against the 
specific danger of a sudden and extensive withdrawal of de- 
posits in heavy excess over the repayment of advances by the 
debtors of the bank. That danger is very different for differ- 
ent banks. In an agricultural district, with a regular business 
amongst steady clients,a bank may so adapt its lendings to 
its accounts as to need but an exceedingly trifling reserve. In 
the City, a bank whose customers consisted chiefly of brokers, 
jobbers, bill-brokers, and speculators of every kind, will need a 
reserve out of all proportion great compared with that of its 
agricultural colleague. As I have already said, a bank whose 
loans and assets were instantly realizable would need no re- 
serve at all. It might carry on a larger business than a bank 
whose reserve was immense. Look again at some of the Bank 
returns of 1866. In the opening week of January, the Bank, 
with 5} millions of notes in reserve, had made nearly 25 mil- 
lions of advances. In the second week, the reserve of notes is 
unaltered ; and 2 millions less of loans have been made. In 
the first week of February, the notes in the reserve have risen 
up to nearly 6 millions; the securities or loans have sunk to 
193. The first week in May gives 204 millions of advances 
on a reserve of less than 5 millions. On May 26, the reserve 
of notes has sunk below a million. The securities, that is the 
advances, have mounted up to nearly 31 millions. What, I 
pray, becomes of the doctrine that bullion (for under the pre- 
sent law notes are bullion) in the reserve means much lending 
and a low rate of discount? How this fine theory about the 
reserve-basis, about gold lodged in the reserve governing the 
amount of loans and the charge on discount, must blush in the 
presence of these facts! These figures seem to me to mock, 
with malicious delight, at an illusion which would be amusing 
were it not put forth with so much perverseness and so much 
pretension of practical wisdom—that heaps of bullion and 
piles of bank-notes in the reserve of bankers create for traders 
large supplies of loans. In December of the same year the 
reserve reached the vast height of 94 millions of notes ; and yet 
the loans granted on security had descended to less than 194 
millions, where they stood in February on a basis below 6 
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millions. Which are the theorists, the figures or the City 
oracles ?—the little lines which give all sorts of lendings with 
all sorts of reserves, or the great authorities who preach much 
gold in the reserve as being much lending to traders ? 

The rate of discount, which constitutes the profit of a bank, 
is regulated in the main by the law of supply and demand. 
It is not the mere amount of the means placed in the hands of 
bankers, nor the amount actually employed in the purchase of 
commodities, which governs the rate ; but it is the ratio between 
them and the demand, and also the return made to the appli- 
cation of capital in the then circumstances of trade and in- 
dustry. Thus a few years ago 7 per cent. was obtained with 
ease by the bank, and paid with equal ease by the appli- 
cants for discount, although such a rate would be felt at the 
present hour to be oppressive. The reason of this difference 
of feeling is to be found in the superior profitableness of trade 
at the former period. The high rate was not the result of 
temporary pressure, but of the great profits realized in business 
on every side. The condition of the world was such that the 
customers of England had a large demand for her wares; and 
both merchants and manufacturers were eager to procure the 
command of capital, for which they possessed such a profitable 
use. The discount-market of London at that time approached 
the usual normal condition of colonies. On the other hand, at a 
different time, the demand for capital may have slackened from 
exceptional causes, and the desire to procure it may be feeble 
compared with the desire of bankers to lend the command of it 
to borrowers. Thus the rate of discount is subject to two very 
distinct influences—first, the profitableness of the employment 
of capital; and secondly, the relations of lenders and _ bor- 
rowers towards each other. It is in this second region that 
crises perform their work, acting alternately as cause and 
effect. The discount-market is the most sensitive, the most 
sudden, the least capable of being forétold, of all markets. In 
these qualities resides its peculiar dangerousness. It is a 
perilous sea to navigate. Other markets have an objective, 
material force, to steady and control them. The corn-market 
reposes on the quantity of bread needed by human wants. 
There is a definite relation between cotton goods and the need 
of clothing. But in the loan-market, over and above the 
demand for capital founded on its productiveness, there 
are moral forces at work which are at once mighty and fitful. 
Confidence enters as an ingredient into banking loans; and 
a very slight shake to confidence may produce immense results 
both on the granting of loans and the demand for their repay- 
ment. The failure of a few great houses, the explosion of a 
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large finance company or two, the stoppage of a bank, is suffi- 
cient to shake the feelings of bankers to their inmost depths; 
and then loans are granted grudgingly, advances are reclaimed, 
assistance relied on is withheld, inchoate companies, sound 
in nature but incomplete, swiftly descend into ruin, buying 
in many markets is suspended, merchants are incompetent to 
meet their engagements, and the frantic demand for help runs 
up the rate of interest to a disastrous height. Much of this 
is a purely moral calamity generated by impressions created on 
the mind, the result of feeling, governed by no visible connec- 
tion between the means and the willingness to lend, and well 
summed up in the fearful word panic. 

We have now a bank before us: we see its strength and 
its weakness, its resources and the mode of their application. 
Our next step is to inquire into the nature and origin of these 
resources, into the causes which act upon depositors, into the 
influences which at one time enable them to place large 
funds in their accounts, at another to bring but small ones, 
and even to overdraw and to become borrowers instead of 
contributors to the bank. Of what then are these resources 
composed? Not of money or cash, not of sovereigns or bank- 
notes. Taking the analysis of 19 millions of receipts at 
Messrs. Robartes’s Bank, made by Sir John Lubbock, as fairly 
representing the average of banking accounts, we find that three 
parts only of a bank’s receipts out of a hundred are made 
of cash; the remaining 97 are composed of various kinds of 
orders to receive money, of cheques, bills, dividend warrants, 
and the like. It is undeniable, therefore, that we must look 
to these 97 parts for an explanation of the forces which re- 
gulate the means of banks. No investigation has the slightest 
pretension to be called real or scientific, which directs its 
attention, as City writers do, to the three parts of gold and bank- 
notes, and passes over the other 97 parts of the receipts of 
bankers, which are nothing more than written orders to pay 
money; it is no better than the rule of thumb. It is these 
paper orders which are the things that a banker receives, 
and which give him the means of lending. What are they ? 
Whence do they come? To what do they owe their existence ? 
To sales of commodities. I do not speak, of course, of cheques 
paid in from one banker to another. These are merely trans- 
fers of resources already existing amongst the banks. I speak 
of the origin of the resources of the banking community taken 
as a whole. Their means, to the extent of 97 parts out of 
100, are debts created by sales of goods which have not been 
paid for in cash. This is the grand commanding fact to grasp. 
The sellers have received in payment not money, but orders tu 
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receive money; and these orders they lodge with their bankers 
for collection. Accounts and deposits at the banks have sales 
of goods for their origin. Goods have been sold—whether to 
pay rent, or to provide a dividend on consols or a joint-stock 
company ; and a paper order to receive money, a debt signed by 
the buyer of the goods, is placed at the bank. Then the action 
of the bank commences. The banker has the power of demand- 
ing cash of the debtors named in the cheques or bills. Does 
he enforce this right? Does he bid his collecting clerks bring 
home nothing but money and bank-notes? Nothing of the 
kind; he would get no profit by heaping up cash in his strong 
box. He knows that he has not the disposal of all that he is 
commissioned to collect. Those who give him cheques and 
bills to receive will draw upon him in turn. But he knows 
also that they will not draw out from him at once all that he 
receives on their behalf. The remaining difference he at once 
lends to borrowers, with a charge for interest which constitutes 
his profit. Then at the end of the day, at the clearing-house, 
the orders to receive money which the banker obtained from 
his customers will be settled, first by the cheques which these 
same customers will have drawn upon him, and by the cheques 
which he has authorized borrowers to draw upon his bank. 
This analysis furnishes us with facts of extreme significance. 
In the first place, the resources of banks depend on commodities, 
on capital, on wealth and its sale. They do not come from 
money ; for there are only 3 parts out of 100 of cash in their 
receipts. Secondly—which is a matter of cardinal importance 
—the quantity of resources at the disposal of a bank depends 
on its customers buying less than they sell. Whatever makes 
goods accumulate in hands which cannot immediately use 
them, and consequently renders their owners after selling them 
unwilling to purchase goods of equal value, directly increases 
the means of bankers ; whatever causes compel their customers 
to buy as much as or more than they sell, at once contract and 
diminish the power of bankers to lend on discount or make 
advances. Thirdly, banks do not possess wealth beyond 3 per 
cent. of their means. Those means are composed of a power 
to demand money; but that power is not exercised, the money 
is not obtained by the banks, beyond this trifling extent. 
Fourthly, the real action of a bank consists in its being an 
intermediate agent between two holders of commodities, two 
persons engaged in buying and selling goods. A seller gives 
away more goods than he buys, and places with his banker 
a power to receive money to the extent of the difference. The 
banker passes on this right to receive money to another man 
who desires to buy goods. This right is borrowed; the 
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borrower buys goods with it; and then the transaction is com- 
pleted. The original seller has given away commodities, and 
is paid first in part with those he buys, and secondly with 
the loan made indirectly through his banker to the man who 
borrows of the bank the means to make purchases. A bank is 
as truly a medium of exchange as a sovereign ; and it is in sub- 
stance nothing more. Lastly, these vast operations of banking 
can be, and are, entirely carried on without money, except what is 
needed for small change; so certain is it that bankers are not 
dealers in money or cash, do not derive their resources from 
money, and may have enormous expansions or contractions of 
their business whilst their stock of money remains absolutely 
unchanged. When we think of the state of the banking world, 
of bankers having much or little to lend, of the rate of discount 
and the facility of borrowing, it is not of gold that we must 
think, but of the stock of commodities, of the national wealth, 
of the quantity of goods offered for use, and of the power of 
the nation to employ them to good account. 

The employment of commercial bills in the sale and purchase 
of commodities furnishes the best, the safest, and generally the 
most profitable, field for the application of the agency of banks. 
It is the safest for the bankers, because good bills provide 
generally the best security for banking loans ; and to the country 
at large the gain is great that the use of commodities should 
be placed in the hands of those who are able to employ them 
most advantageously. By means of the practice of discounting, 
the cotton, the wool, the corn, and the other articles which 
England must obtain from abroad, are purchased, in the first 
instance, with the means standing in a multitude of small 
accounts at the banks. Their customers have received incomes 
which it will take them many weeks to spend, or have reaped 
profits which they are not ready at once to invest. In other 
words, they have sold goods, and have not cared to buy for them- 
selves the full equivalents in other goods ; and through bankers 
they tell traders to use this power of buying equivalents for 
a while in their stead, and by its means to purchase the com- 
modities of which the country stands in need. Capital is thus 
found for merchants on easy terms, with small risk for bankers, 
and with no strain on those who, by keeping accounts with 
bankers, provide them with the faculty of granting this accom- 
modation. 

But, by the law of human life, evil ever dwells near to good ; 
and this excellent practice of bankers to grant accommodation 
to traders creates most of the danger, the agony, and the havoc, of 
commercial crises. By this institution of discounting, traders 
move on a ground which can never be made perfectly solid. 
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I invite special attention to this fact. A gigantic business 
is conducted daily with means furnished by bankers. In ordi- 
nary times this business moves along with so much smoothness 
and regularity, the funds are so sure to be forthcoming when 
needed, that the commercial community relies upon them with 
a plenitude of confidence which is almost unconscious ; yet in 
these pleasant waters a whirlwind will sometimes spring up with 
the suddenness and the destructiveness of a typhoon. Mer- 
chants buy, order cargoes, sign bills, incur liabilities infinitely 
transcending their own power to pay, in the unclouded assur- 
ance that the bills which they received for the goods they sold 
will be discounted with unfailing certainty by bankers. Buyers 
and sellers, the bills of the one and the cheques of the other, all 
rely on funds to be supplied by bankers. The engagements 
entered on are out of all proportion to the personal ability of 
the drawers and acceptors to pay with their own means. Both 
the merchants and the bankers alike are mere intermediate 
agents between the makers of goods and the buyers, between 
producers and consumers. It is the wearers of calico shirts in 
England who pay for the cotton grown in America. But to 
bring the buyer of shirts and the cotton-grower together the 
intermediate machinery of the merchant and the banker is 
required—the merchant to purchase the cotton with his bill, the 
banker to discount some other bill which the merchant has 
received upon a previous sale. Thus the merchant commits 
himself in reliance on the banker; and if the banker fails him 
what but ruin stares him in the face? He has no control over 
the banking world; he cannot compel them to act prudently; he 
has no part in any encouragement they may give to financial 
speculation, or to an excess of unproductive consumption. When 
the storm bursts, and the bankers are hard pressed, the mer- 
chants and traders may be entirely innocent of causing the crisis ; 
and yet their own difficulties and ruin will be incomparably the 
most calamitous part of the disaster. By the system of bills 
and discounting the whole body of traders are partners in the 
bankers’ world, and yet have no power in controlling the ignor- 
ance or the rashness or the misfortunes of bankers. This ever 
existing danger is a fearful set-off against the advantages of 
banking, as it is the precise feature which constitutes a crisis. 
We are now in presence of the forces which govern crises. 
The danger lies in two different regions—in the diminution of 
the receipts of bankers, and the insolvency of their debtors. 
Two questions, therefore, are always presenting themselves :— 
are the receipts of bankers likely to diminish, and from what 
causes ? and have the bankers so managed their advances as to 
be in danger of not having them repaid? In respect of the 
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first question, their receipts, the bankers are far more passive 
on this side than on the side of their advances; they are more 
subject to forces which they cannot control. In respect of 
loans, the causes which act upon the banks are much more of 
their own making. What then are the causes which make the 
receipts of bankers to dwindle away? They are in the main 
two: first, a diminution of the sale of goods, such as occurs 
when trade is bad, and stocks of merchandise accumulate for 
want of purchasers, or when the harvest is deficient, or when 
cotton is scarce and dear, and the consumers of cotton goods 
reduce their consumption ; and secondly, a diminution of pro- 
fits, leaving small margin for savings, and reducing the quantity 
of uninvested savings, which form a large portion of the means 
at the disposal of bankers. These two causes may be summed 
up in one—loss of wealth, whether positively by its actual 
destruction, or negatively by a failure in its ordinary rate of 
accumulation. Here I must point out a mode of im- 
poverishing a nation for a time, which is little heeded in the 
City, though it tells most powerfully on the resources of bankers. 
Most persons are satisfied if an undertaking is sound in charac- 
ter—if it is no bubble, but a solid investment. They make no 
further inquiry ; they press it forward, and preach to bankers 
that they are safe, and even patriotic, in promoting such enter- 
prises. Such are works of drainage, railways, docks, canals, and 
the like. No doubt they are all highly promotive of wealth. 
The growth of a nation in well-being and greatness largely turns 
on the prosecution of such works. But no one stops to reflect 
that such operations destroy wealth and diminish resources, until 
they are capable of yielding profitable returns. Nothing enriches 
a country like a well-planned railway: yet railways are nothing 
but a gigantic destruction of wealth till they areat work. They 
employ an enormous mass of labour; they use up huge 
quantities of iron and other materials which have been pro- 
duced by the consumption of wealth. Hosts of labourers have 
been fed and clothed during their construction ; tools have 
been worn out; materials have been used up. And what has been 
the result? A change in the surface of the land. No one 
doubts that if the labourers employed in making the railway 
had been set to dig holes in the ground and to fill thei up 
again a flood of poverty would have overspread the country. 
The food of the labourers would have been lost and not replaced. 
In what respect, for the time, do the embankments and tunnels 
of a railway differ from such holes? In the future they may 
and will generate vast wealth: for the present they are a pure 
and uncompensated loss of the public wealth. Nations ought to 
make railways; they will be far richer by making railways; and 
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bankers, in days to come, will have much more to lend to 
borrowers. But if nations are not to feel impoverishment 
during their construction they must be made out of savings, that 
is, out of the food, clothing, and materials produced in the 
country in excess of the quantity consumed. 

A diminution of wealth has always preceded every true crisis, 
Even when acrisis has been largely occasioned by over-trading, 
and a consequent inability to sell and a fall of prices have come 
to pass, the peril of the disorder has been the waste created 
by the manufacture of the goods, and the non-replacement of 
the destruction their production involved by the acquisition of 
other goods of equal value. In 1825 some thirty millions 
worth of English goods, not money, had been sent out on loan 
to the States of South America. Bankers also, especially 
country bankers, had either themselves speculated in mines 
and similar works, or had encouraged others to speculate. In 
1847 the potato-disease had created a gigantic destruction of 
wealth. The cotton crop also had failed in America, im- 
poverishing the customers of England, and compelling a larger 
amount of her productions to be given away for a smaller 
quantity of cotton. And the construction of railways had been 
carried on to an extent far exceeding the savings of the country. 
In 1859 a similar excess of railway construction had been car- 
ried out in America, which compromised much English wealth, 
and disturbed one of the most important of English trades. 
France, too, experienced a similar derangement. And thus a 
short, though sharp, crisis was rapidly developed. In 1866 the 
American civil war had destroyed the production of cotton—a 
crop nearly as much English as if it had been grown in Eng- 
lish fields. The Americans were deprived of the power of buy- 
ing English goods. English manufacturers lost their profits 
and their means of employing the people. English capital— 
again I remark, not money, but goods—had been sent to India, 
to Egypt, and to other regions, to promote the growth of cotton, 
to make up for the deficiency of the American supply. Houses 
like the Gurneys had built ships at Millwall, and equipped 
great fleets in Galway, with much consumption of wealth, and 
a result of pure waste. Mills and factories had been built far 
beyond the means of trade to give them employment; this 
became a dead loss of the capital consumed by the workmen 
in building them. Abroad, towns had been enlarged and 
beautified with English capital; industries had been opened in 
the colonies and dependencies of England in countless numbers ; 
and a like absorption of English wealth had been consummated 
in many continental countries. At home, endless projects, such 
as the London Chatham and Dover Railway, had destroyed 
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much wealth in the making, and had not produced one shilling’s 
worth of wealth in return. These examples proclaim the moral, 
that a vast outlay on new enterprises, involving a large con- 
sumption of food and materials, whether in the way of pure 
waste or of temporary unproductiveness, ought always to suggest 
the feeling of danger. New enterprises there ought to be and 
will be in a growing nation. The rule is that they should be 
limited by its means, that is, by its savings. It is a most 
momentous question to determine what these savings are, as 
a matter of fact; and unfortunately it is a most difficult one. 
It is always very hard to say how much drainage, how many 
railways and openings of mines and new factories, England 
can afford to make; and an estimate of its amount is neces 
sarily vague. Still, the signs of excess become sufficiently 
prominent to enable a watchful eye to detect them. Unhappily, 
however, these signs appear at a most inopportune moment, 
when the minds of bankers and borrowers are much indisposed 
to notice them. The excess of unproductive expenditure 
occurs in seasons of prosperity, when profits are large, and 
abundant harvests all over the globe bring in a multitude of 
customers to England, and every mill as fast as it is built 
finds excellent employment, and every one is sanguine and 
buoyant. Then it is that danger is most rapidly evolved, and 
the call for prudence and for reducing sail is the strongest ; 
but then also is the time when it is most difficult and most 
unnatural to heed and obey the call. 

Let us now turn again to the lendings of bankers. We 
have seen how safe is the employment of their funds in the 
discounting of commercial bills : crises never originate amongst 
them, whatever may be said of over-trading. But bankers 
lend also to borrowers of a very different kind. We know 
that bankers determine to an immense extent who shall use 
the store of food, clothing, and materials, which the nation 
possesses for new enterprises. They do not own the capital ; 
they never possess it; but, as the command of it passes 
through their hands, as the debts arrive for collection, it is 
they who settle to whom they shall be transferred, and who 
shall be able to make purchases by their means. In the 
exercise of this selection, they may place the command of 
capital, the power of purchasing goods, in the hands of those 
who may waste and lose it, or in the hands of those who are 
promoting new enterprises beyond the savings of the nation. 
They may give it to persons negotiating foreign loans, which 
take away wealth without return, to cotton-growers in India, 
to sheep-farmers in New Zealand, to Manchester manufacturers 
flushed with profits and urging on new speculative mills, to 
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railway companies without number, to finance companies of 
every kind whose shares possess the favour of the stock ex- 
change. And not only may they make advances on the deben- 
tures of multitudinous companies, but they also may give assist- 
ance to their individual customers in holding the shares of such 
companies, thus engaging many more persons in these enter- 
prises, and preparing a much wider disaster when the evil day 
arrives. Thus they develop a specific mischief which enor- 
mously aggravates the pressure in the hour of difficulty; they 
encourage new undertakings for whose completion the means 
do not exist, either collectively or in the individual share- 
holders. There cannot be a more dangerous element in the 
banking market than a multitude of schemes commenced with 
no othtr foundation for their completion than a vague reliance 
on the future resources of bankers. All goes on well for a 
while ; shares find a ready sale; great names countenance new 
schemes, till the means of the nation are crippled by the dis- 
proportion between the consumption of goods and the repro- 
duction of others. Then on speeds the storm. The bankers, 
lately so full of sanguine benevolence, sniff the coming gale, 
and refuse further advances and recall the old ones. Companies 
are brought to a standstill with their works still unfinished ; 
shareholders can find no market ; bankers press for repayment ; 
and property is sacrificed on every side. 

Who the borrowers are is a matter of great moment in the 
commotions of banking. The mortgage-market may experience 
great movements in the amounts borrowed and lent, without 
generating disorder or even a rise of interest. It possesses a 
great power of balancing itself, a strong vis inertize which re- 
sists violent oscillations; it is free from the excitement of 
speculation. Above all, its loans are steady and permanent; 
the full sums are lent at once; there is no liability for future 
calls. The market of commercial bills to a certain extent par- 
takes of the same nature. Purchases here, as a general rule, 
are met by sales; one bill is liquidated by another ; the discount 
of an American bill is settled by the cheque paid in by an 
English ironmaster. This is not the region, as I have already 
remarked, in which crises originate, though it is the region 
which is peculiarly laid waste by their visitations. Traders 
rely on discount, as a thing of course; and their numbers are 
legion. Itis their sufferings pre-eminently which render a crisis 
a national calamity. Again, if the Government or the Bank itself 
were to transfer to-day 10 millions of gold to a foreign land, 
without publishing the fact, the rate of discount would not 
rise one iota. The Bank of Amsterdam was conducted for very 
many years on the acknowledged supposition of possessing a 
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vast metallic treasure in its vaults. The day came at last 
when it was discovered that the metal had been removed, and 
that its existence in the bank was a myth. The operations of 
the bank, nevertheless, were not hindered by being based on a 
fiction instead of a fact; and the merchants of Holland experi- 
enced no particular difficulty in the discounting of their bills. 
On the other hand, a sudden issue of orders for the purchase 
of corn abroad under a down-pour of autumnal rain, or a mul- 
titude of shareholders each clamouring for help, though the 
sum-total borrowed might be relatively small, would act ener- 
getically on the terms of lending. The gold would be a dor- 
mant mass of metal placed in a cellar: the rise of discount 
would be the keen bidding of many borrowers against each 
other. 

It is a common occurrence to designate most of the processes 
here described under the general title of credit and its develop- 
ment. The expression is not strictly inaccurate; but it is not 
a happy one, and is exceedingly apt to mislead. It fixes the 
attention on one half only, and that by no means the most im- 
portant half, of the banking system. It puts forward the ad- 
vances and lending made by bankers; whilst it leaves out of 
sight the far graver and decisive element in their operations, 
the means, namely, which they have of lending, the extent of 
their ability to make advances, their resources—in a single 
word, their receipts. The use of the word ‘credit’ encourages 
the notion that lending or credit is a something of which bankers 
possess an unlimited stock, which they can create or annul at 
pleasure; and thus the true nature of a bank, that it is an 
accountant’s office, a medium of exchange, a broker of a power 
of buying composed of debts given for collection, of which the 
receipts are in part not immediately claimed by those who paid 
in the debts, becomes mischievously obscured. It is easy 
enough to perceive that imprudent and extravagant advances 
made by bankers may generate distress in the discount-market ; 
but observation is not directed to the fact that excess of loans 
in banks invariably springs from a long continuance of a great 
abundance of resources, and that it is the events which are 
going on amongst these resources, the causes at work to increase 
or to diminish them, which ought to be the objects of study for 
those who wish to discover the signs of an approaching crisis. 
The man who has firmly grasped the knowledge that the means 
of bankers are derived from sellers of goods who do not buy to 
the full value of what they have sold, will watch the influences 
acting on the whole community which creates a tendency, 
either to have something left over on ales which may be de- 
posited at a bank, or to buy at once other goods of equal value 
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with those sold, or to have less to sell than what must neces- 
sarily be bought, and consequently to become a borrower instead 
of a depositor at a bank. Crises spring up and spread disaster 
precisely because these movements amongst commodities are not 
adequately watched by bankers, merchants, and producers ; and 
the seeds of widespread ruin are often unconsciously sown at 
the very moment when traders are commencing new operations 
in utter unconsciousness that a sudden diminution of the wealth 
of the country may deprive bankers of the power to continue 
the assistance which they had long granted upon discount. 

And now the question arises, What remedy can be applied 
to heal a crisis? What can be done to arrest the suffering 
under which the whole commercial community writhes ? 
Nothing, nothing in the way of the application of fresh re- 
sources, unless foreign nations can be persuaded to supply 
help on loan. The mischief must run its course, till it 
has done its work and spent itself. Distrust may be alleviated 
so far that banks and firms needlessly suspected may possibly 
contrive to make known the groundlessness of the suspicion ; 
and every fear allayed is a clear relief. But that is not an in- 
crease of resources; it is only the subsidence of wild and 
ignorant terror. But nothing can heal suffering occasioned by 
loss of means. The wealth is gone; the real destitution always 
precedes the crisis; the crisis itself is only the settling who 
shall be the sufferers. Merchants unable to procure discount 
may have to sell their goods at a crushing loss; but what the 
seller loses the buyer gains. The destruction of wealth through 
unfinished railways or other incomplete or wasted works must 
be borne by some one. On the 9th of May 1866 the host of 
shareholders in new banks and finance companies awoke to the 
discovery that the loss was theirs. Calls and liabilities came 
down upon them ; advances were all withdrawn ; means reckoned 
on were found to exist only in the imagination; and property 
was sacrificed to repair the disaster. This then drove up the 
rate of discount ; and then came the turn of commercial bills to 
suffer. Ten per cent. created ruinous loss on trading operations, 
where four would have left a handsome profit. No new re- 
sources existed or could be created to prevent the evil: the dis- 
tribution of the loss was all that was left to be done under the 
actual circumstances of the hour. 

An almost universal belief prevails amongst traders that a 
crisis can be relieved by an increased issue of bank-notes, and 
that its severity is greatly aggravated by the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844. This is a thorough and fundamental error. It is 
easily proved to-be such an error in respect of the Act of 1844. 
That Act has one enactment, and one enactment only, about 
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Bank of England notes. It orders the Issue Department to 
issue no notes above 15 millions, as the figure now stands, 
unless they are bought with gold; this gold forms the re- 
serve kept for securing the convertibility of the notes. It 
is an Act regulating the reserve of gold to be kept for Bank 
of England notes: it does nothing else about them—nothing 
whatever. It says nothing about the number of notes to be 
issued. It says only that a deposit of gold must be demanded 
from the public for every note above 15 millions. There is no 
restriction of any kind. If the Act does good or evil, it does 
it by its command respecting gold. Well, in 1847 and 1866, 
two of the very worst crises known, the Bank Act was sus- 
pended, and the order to sell notes for gold only ceased to exist. 
They might be issued at the discretion of the bank. What was 
the effect of the suspension? <A rush of notes out of the bank 
upon advances on loan and discount ? Nothing of the kind— 
nothing. It was discovered afterwards that, when the bank was 
free to issue notes without an equal deposit of gold, there was, 
from natural causes, as much gold in the reserve as the law, if it 
had not been suspended, would have required. The demonstra- 
tion is complete. The law was proved to have done nothing 
about gold which natural causes did not do also; and, as its 
enactment about gold was the one only thing it did, it is mathe- 
matically certain that it was wholly inoperative. Traders got 
no relief from the suspension, except one of the imagination ; 
and imagination lies outside both of science and of facts. 
Bankers could not lend a single pound more by the help of the 
suspension than they could do before it. To me this result was 
exactly what I was bound to expect. Notes are only the small 
change of bankers; they are not the things they lend, or can 
lend, beyond 3 parts in 100 of their operations. The crisis did 
not create a demand or use for this small change beyond what 
the Act allowed ; so its action about gold never came into play. 
Nay, a crisis, if it leads to a certain amount of extra-reserve of 
notes, kept by bankersall over England from precaution, and also 
to some hoarding, leads also to a diminished use of notes, from 
the fewer sales and less business going on in most markets ; and 
these two causes about balance each other. As Mr. Mill has 
already observed, crises produce but a very trifling effect on the 
circulation. 

But if crises must work their will when they arise, how are 
they to be prevented in the future? The problem is difficult, 
yet not absolutely insoluble. The difficulty lies more in moral 
than in physical or trade forces: it is the want of knowledge, 
and still more of observation and reflection, which generates real 
crises. Loss of wealth from the visitation of nature, or dis- 
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orders among customers over whom the nation has no control, 
cannot be avoided ; but crisis is not merely another word for 
poverty. If the diminution of wealth is met by wise cur- 
tailment of speculation even in its legitimate form, property 
may dwindle, but the convulsions peculiar to a crisis will not 
be developed. Then again, if farmers never drained except 
with the surplus of a good harvest, if manufacturers never 
built new mills except out of realized profits, if goods were 
not produced except upon a very strong presumption that they 
were in demand, if bankers never lent except upon solid and 
realizable security, no crisis would ever desolate the world. It 
is inevitable that, under the actual circumstances of English 
trade, which supplies customers spread over the whole globe, 
many goods should be made beforehand, under the risk of 
finding damaged markets in distant lands. A war abroad, a 
famine in India, a rapid enactment of a protective tariff in 
America, and similar influences, may ruin mercantile operations 
planned with judgment and care; and by such events the 
resources of bankers may be crippled, and even reasonable 
advances may not be repaid. Still, if English makers and 
merchants met loss by diminished consumption, and the failure 
of buyers by reduced production, there might be less to lend, but 
there would also be less need for borrowing. Deposits and 
advances might stand at lower figures ; but the balance would not 
be changed, and discount might experience little or no altera- 
tion. Thus the rate of discount, though a very important indi- 
cator of the movements of borrowers and lenders, is nevertheless 
not an infallible sign of the coming situation. In 1857 the 
rate of discount jumped up from profound tranquillity, with the 
suddenness and the violence of a white squall in a tropical 
calm. A great reduction of the means of lending is quite 
compatible with low discount, because the demands of borrowers, 
whether from calculated prudence or discouragement, may have 
diminished in a still greater degree the employment of those 
means. This has been for some time, and to a certain extent 
is still, the position of English trade. On the other hand, a high 
rate of discount is equally consistent with easy borrowing, for 
trade may be so prosperous as to bring the English loan-market 
up to the Colonial state, and 7 per cent. may be more lightly 
borne by traders than 3 per cent. is now. The rate of discount 
is governed generally by the law of supply and demand; but, if 
the demand is made by men who are reaping large profits, an 
increase in the dearness of the supply is not felt as a hardship. 

Traders and bankers, then, like sailors, have a difficult task in 
predicting the coming weather ; and, like sailors, they must try 
to acquire the sailor’s eye—the faculty of discerning small signs 
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and judging their significance accurately. The vital point 
is that they should notice the right things, the causes which 
are at work in brewing mischief. They must be studied at 
their origin. The difference between the intelligent merchant 
or banker and the unintelligent lies in the ability to understand 
the forces which make deposits and their withdrawals great or 
small, in the skill rerum cognoscere causas. This is a wide study 
beyond doubt, far too deep and too wide, it will be said, for 
most bankers. But is it supposed that the understanding of 
the influences which act on a commerce covering the whole 
globe, or a banking which feels blows delivered in any civilized 
nation under the sun, can be acquired without a great grasp of 
mind and thought? It is easier, no doubt, to float down the 
stream as it runs in the present, to make profits and to let 
to-morrow take its chance, or to set up some empirical rule, 
some high-sounding jargon, without stopping to inquire whether 
it possesses the reality as well as the look of knowledge. But 
if men choose to let their actions be guided by such methods, 
they must look out for crises—sharp, sudden, and overwhelming 
crises. The responsibility weighs heaviest upon bankers—not 
upon the Bank of England only, as some proclaim, but upon all 
bankers collectively. As we have seen, it is they who dispose 
of the uninvested savings of the nation ; they are the persons 
who decide mainly to what purposes the surplus of corn and 
cattle, the profits of accumulated clothing and goods, the com- 
modities and machinery of all kinds amassed which constitute 
the national savings (not money, nor notes, nor gold in cellars, 
I repeat), shall be applied. Everything depends on the sagacity 
and prudence they bring to bear on the loans they grant. The 
periodical recurrence of these convulsions seems to indicate that 
prudence lasts a year or two after disaster has punished folly ; 
care and caution are developed in all commercial classes ; and 
the industry and the energy of the people restores the losses 
incurred. Prosperity follows; prudence gradually disappears ; 
then heedlessness encourages every kind of enterprise; and 
again the thunder and the lightning avenge forgotten virtue. 
Ten years seems to be the cycle in which these moral qualities, 
these virtues and this heedlessness, revolve ; and the re-appear- 
ance of this comet-like visitation may be looked for, unless 
reflection shall have perceived its causes and have prevented 
their action. 

But I shall be told that I am forgetting the supreme ruler 
of the money-market, the king of bankers, the mystical power 
which bestows and extinguishes their resources, which makes 
and unmakes crises. I have discoursed on crises, and have said 
nothing about gold. I have been silent about gold because I 
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know that gold, its drains and its imports, do not contain the 
secret of cheap or dear discount. The notion that a drain of 
gold is a calamity, that an influx of it creates much to lend and 
ease, is the darling theory of that greatest of theorists, the 
practical man. He takes his stand on notoriety ; he appeals to 
facts: to facts then let us go. The first fact I cite is that a 
large mass of the imported gold is not lent at all, but goes into a 
cellar ; it might as well have stayed in its Californian mine. I 
will not speak of the gold at the Bank of England, for people 
will then talk of its being represented by notes. Look at France 
rather, where the gold is not represented, to use the language 
of the favourite phrase. Fifty millions of sovereigns were piled 
up there. Is it to be supposed for a moment that the Bank of 
France would not have lent this money if it could? The Bank 
of France exists for the purpose of lending money: at even 1 
per cent. it would have made the magnificent profit of £500,000 
a year, by lending all this gold. Why then did it not reap this 
splendid harvest? Because it could not, I say; because the 
money refused to come out. The practical man, the believer 
in the doctrine that much gold makes cheap discount, is bound 
to explain this fact. He is bound to say plainly what service 
is performed by a heap of metal perpetually locked up in a 
vault. It is irrational in him to go on with his assertion if he 
does not give an explanation of so killing a fact. Mine I shall 
give presently ; I will say distinctly why this gold cannot be 
lent ; but I ask him for his. 

My second fact I have already produced. All sorts of 
lendings accompany all sorts of reserves. Large reserves are 
found with small advances, and great advances with small 
reserves. There is no rule about the proportion of gold in 
the reserve to loans made by bankers, or the rate of interest 
charged for them. The gold flows in, and is not lent; the 
gold flows out, and loans and advances increase. This fact 
is decisive of the matter. It authorizes me to affirm that the 
doctrine that the money-market depends on gold is an absur- 
dity. It is not I who say it; it is the figures. They pro- 
claim, as plainly as the pain in the finger proclaims that fire 
burns, that gold, by its presence or its absence in the bank’s 
reserve, is not the cause of the bank lending much or little 
upon discount. Either the upholders of the gold doctrine 
must show that these figures do not say the things which I 
affirm that they do say, or they must allow me to declare that 
their language indicates no knowledge of the action of gold and 
of currency. 

But the figures have yet more to tell us. I will, in the 
third place, with the help of the Heonomist, compare several 
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years together, and point out the relations which the quan- 
tity of gold in the Bank of England bears to the rate of 
discount. I take the statements of the Economist for the 
whole year 1866. Let us look at the first week’s. In 
1856, with 104 millions of gold we have a rate of discount of 
6 and 7 per cent. In 1866, the gold is swollen to 13 
millions—24 millions more: at what rate is discount? Ata 
lower figure, in obedience to the increase of gold? Just the 
reverse: it has gone up to 8 per cent. On March 21, 1856, 
the bullion and the rate of discount remain unchanged. For 
the same week in 1866 the bullion has reached 143 mil- 
lions—4 additional millions ; but they have had no effect on the 
rate of discount; it remains unaltered. On May 9, 1856, the 
bullion stood at 9# millions, with a rate of 6 and 7 per cent. 
In 1866 there were 3 millions more of gold; but, behold, the 
rate had run up to 9 percent. Look at the statement of June 13. 
There are 12 millions cf gold with a rate of 5 per cent. in 1856: 
in 1866, 14$ millions of gold and a rate of 10 per cent.; double 
the charge imposed on traders for discount, in the teeth of 24 
millions of additional gold. In those same years also, in 1856, 
with the low discount, 14} millions only were lent on dis- 
count: in 1866, with double the rate of interest, the gigantic 
sum of 314 millions was advanced to the commercial world. 
The statements of the whole year tell the same tale. They 
demonstrate—for the proof is nothing short of demonstration— 
that the doctrine which makes the rate of discount depend on 
the quantity of gold in the bank, as cause and effect, is a pure 
fallacy—the fallacy of City articles and of the practical man. 
He boasts that he stands on facts; and facts flatly contradict 
him. Upon his theory—the theory that ease in borrowing 
comes from plenty of currency, from gold, the figures are abso- 
lutely inexplicable. To one who understands the nature and 
functions of currency they present no difficulty. Coin and 
notes are used for ready-money payments; and when there is 
enough of them for this purpose the excess cannot be employed. 
It must remain at the bank, as surely, as inevitably, as an 
excess of ploughs and carts, more than the farm has employ- 
ment for, must remain under the farmer’s sheds. Bullion and 
notes are nothing but tools; they are useless for every pur- 
pose except exchanging property ; and of the property exchanged 
daily they exchange very little indeed. When there is more 
of them than the work requires they must stay at the bank, do 
what the bank will. The gold becomes a mere security, as a 
jewel or a mortgage: it cannot be lent, and, as the piles in the 
Banks of France and England showed, was not lent. The 
varying figures of the gold indicate only—omitting the sums 
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exported—that more or less gold is needed for ready-money 
payments for small change. At certain seasons more sove- 
reigns are required for use, as in summer for paying harvest 
wages, and in autumn for travelling: when this employment 
ceases, they flow back to the bank as naturally as scythes and 
reaping-hooks return into store. The Australian merchant may 
import gold ; but the great fact will always come out transparent: 
to the cellar it must march. It will not come forth, except for 
exportation, for the plain reason that no one has any use for it, 
and no one wants it; it is mere surplusage; and the wealth 
with which it has been bought is practically lost to England as 
long as it is not exported. Doubtless there are always plenty 
of people who are eager to borrow, especially in times of crisis; 
but if the bank grants them loans they will not be made with 
gold. The loans will be made by granting credits, on which the 
borrowers will draw cheques. Those cheques will be paid in by 
creditors and sellers, aud will be settled at the clearing-house. 
But the gold will not stir; its slumbers will not be disturbed, 
The bank will hold it as a security; but, mark carefully, any 
other kind of property of equal value and saleable would do as 
well. It is not as gold, used and at work, that the bank keeps 
most of the mass of its reserve, but as property of so much 
value, as a guarantee against loss. This is the grand truth 
which the commercial mind finds it so hard to grasp and to 
make its own. Traders see well enough that with the help of 
this gold the Australian merchant bought goods, and sellers of 
merchandise found buyers; but they do not see that an impor- 
tation of foreign goods of equal value with the gold—of wool, 
for instance—would have given the same purchasing power to 
the Australian, would have created the same amount of buying 
in the shops and warehouses, but with a vital difference to the 
capital of the nation. The Australian carries away a million, 
say, of England’s wealth in goods: in the one case, when he pays 
with wool, he leaves capital in England of equal value; in the 
other case, when he pays with gold, he gives a perfectly useless 
metal, which forms no more a part of England’s capital than if it 
had remained in Australia. It will buy other goods—true; but 
if it remains in England the result will always and inevitably be 
the same—that some one has given away his goods for a useless 
metal. If that process came to be indefinitely repeated, England 
might be stripped of every particle of her corn and meat and 
iron and merchandise, and every house in Lombard Street 
might have its cellars stuffed with gold. Is this the Elysium 
which City articles seek for a nation of human beings ?—this 
the consummation which would bring great reserves, low dis- 
count, easy borrowing, universal ease? Yet it is the essence 
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of the view which they take of gold. If they protest against 
this statement as extravagant, and say that this would clearly be 
too much gold, then I ask them to tell us plainly what makes 
enough and what makes too much. I say that enough means 
what is required for small change for those payments which 
are made actually with sovereigns, and for reserves of banks 
sufficient to guard against fluctuations. All above that I call 
too much. Let them tell me their definition of too much. 

But I shall be asked, whether I really mean to deny that 
when gold flows into the bank the tendency is towards an easier 
state of banking and a lower rate of discount? To this ques- 
tion I answer, first, that if Australia were to send to England 
ten millions of gold from its mines, and to take away no Eng- 
lish goods in return, England would receive neither good nor 
harm. The Australians would have warehoused in England a 
certain amount of their property. But such a case never 
occurs in practical life: Australia does not send sovereigns 
to England without taking English capital away in exchange. 

Secondly, if Australia sent the ten millions when England lay 
under a severe crisis, but carried off English capital of equal 
value, I do not see how this exchange can possibly bring any 
relief to the commercial pressure. Nay, the very reverse 
would take place: the crisis would be aggravated by the loss 
of the capital taken away by the Australians. 

But, thirdly, if the gold flows into the bank from a balance 
of trade, which results from England having sold more goods to 
foreigners than she has bought of them, I admit that, generally, 
an easier state of the loan-market accompanies such importa- 
tions of gold. England sells to all the world, and of course, as 
a rule, sells with profit. It takes some time before profits are 
invested ; and then there is a tendency of the profits, a part at 
least of them, to come in the first instance to England in the 
shape of a balance of gold. Now persons realizing profits are 
generally in an easy position; they are under no pressure to 
borrow ; their outlays are recovered; and the excess of profit 
makes them depositors and not borrowers at the bank. The 
opposite conditions reveal themselves when England is forced 
by any deficiency at home, or by granting excessive loans to 
foreign States, to pay a balance abroad in gold. Thus a bad 
English harvest necessitates large purchases of foreign corn ; 
and payment must be made in gold before the foreigner has 
had time to increase his purchases of English goods. Borrow- 
ers at such a time multiply, and the rate of discount rises; but 
it 18 not the loss of the gold which creates the pressure—for it 
mnay just as well lie in a foreign as in an English cellar—but 
the loss of wealth caused by the failure of the harvest. A bad 
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harvest necessarily diminishes the reserves of banks; farmers 
now borrow of banks instead of having full accounts in their 
books ; and the purchase of additional food abroad is naturally 
made in the first instance with the uninvested funds lying at 
banks. I freely, therefore, admit the existence of the tendency 
of low discount to follow gold imported on a balance of trade; 
but the point to bear in mind is that this tendency is not in 
any way the effect of the gold itself, but of the condition of 
capital which leads to its importation. Nor is the tendency 
universal ; for the figures of the Economist, as well as general 
reasoning, prove bey ond all contradiction that all kinds of 
rates of discount accompany all kinds of stocks of gold in the 
reserves of the Bank of England. 
Bonamy Price. 





HISTORY OF IRISH EDUCATION. 


To comprehend the question of Irish education in its essen- 
tial bearings, it is necessary to remember, first, that the Irish 
people have possessed from of old a love of learning so intense 
as to constitute a real motive power, and, second, that they have 
obtained, in times past, such a measure of success in acquir- 
ing and diffusing knowledge as to give them complete confi- 
dence in theirown methods. These two facts have been strong 
enough to foil the systematic efforts, recorded in history, to de- 
stroy or seriously alter Irish education. Through a misappre- 
hension of their force and endurance, the various penal policies 
issued in results exactly contradictory of those which were in- 
tended, and which sometimes seemed to be immediately pro- 
duced. The Statutes of Kilkenny, instead of making the Irish 
adopt English fashions, welded the naturalized Anglo-Normans 
and natives into a warlike union which almost destroyed the 
Pale. The proselytizing policy of Elizabeth, instead of binding 
the Irish to England by the bond of a common Protestantism, 
effected their alliance with Spain, and again almost destroyed 
the Pale. The penal code of William and Anne, instead of 
stamping out altogether their education at home and abroad, 
made their numerous colleges spring up on the Continent, and 
ultimately brought about the foundation and endowment of 
Maynooth, which was established to wean them from foreign 
education. Finally, as a general result of such policies, from 
the first to the latest plan adopted, comes the displacement 
and lowering of the educated lay element, and the relative aug- 
— of the ecclesiastical power, in the social system of 

reland. 

The cultivation of knowledge existed in Ireland before the 
introduction of Christianity. It is recorded that the sovereign 
Cormac, who died in 266, composed a tract entitled The In- 
structions of a King, “to preserve manners, morals, and govern- 
ment in the kingdom.” He was also “a famous author in 
laws, synchronisms and history, for it was he that established 
law, rule and direction for each science, and for each covenant 
according to propriety ; and it is his laws that governed all 
that adhered to them to the present time.” He collected the 
chroniclers of Ireland in Tara, ordering them “to write the 
chronicles of Ireland in one book.” In this were given the 
synchronisms and exploits of kings, a statement of the rents and 
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dues of lords and vassals, and a description of the bounds of dis. 
tricts.1_ Thus St. Patrick, on his arrival in Ireland, found books, 
and a body of men addicted to learning.? Now, when Christi- 
anity is introduced amongst an ignorant and barbarian nation, 
in whose social system there is little cohesion, the missionaries 
tend to become civil as well as religious rulers, and may for- 
mally establish a theocratic form of government, like that of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay. When it converts a people whose 
government is characterized by strength, the two great powers 
of Church and State are brought into a more or less stable equi- 
poise. But in Ireland neither of these conditions existed, 
When Christianity arrived, there were already two real powers 
in the island, that of civil rule and that of learning ; and there 
was also the false power of superstition common to all coun- 
tries. The Church, displacing this last, formed a third real 
power. The result was not a theocracy, and not a duality, but 
a trinity of powers. This is shown likewise by the fact that 
on the conversion of the nation the ancient laws were referred 
for revision to a commission composed of three kings, three 
bishops, and three learned laymen? Again, it is manifest from 
a passage in this revised code, where it is stated that “equal 
dire-fine was established for a king, and a bishop, and the 
head of the written law, and the chief poet,” and the hospi- 
taller.* 

teligion had of course great influence. But the rapid estab- 
lishment of monasteries and great schools, which might be 
supposed to have quickly eclipsed native learning by the in- 
troduction and development of theological and classical studies, 
had not really that effect. The masters of the earlier litera- 
ture, forming lay corporations, as it were, maintained their 
positions as legists, historians, poets, musicians, and narrators of 
historical romances. There were many grades to pass before 
the position of ollav—doctor in knowledge, or chief professor— 
could be attained ; and the minor graduates formed the ollav’s 
suite. Such a chief professor or doctor in knowledge, “ when 
ordained by the king or chief—for such is the expression used 
on the occasion—was entitled to rank next in precedence to the 
monarch himself at table. He was not permitted to lodge or 
accept refection, when on his travels, at the house of any one 
below the rank of a landlord-chief. He was allowed a standing 
income of ‘ twenty-one cows and their grass’ in the chieftain’s 


1 Annals of the Four Masters, a.p. 266. 

* O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History, p. 4. 

3 Annals of the Four Masters, a.v. 438; Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. 1. 
. 5. 

4 Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 41. 
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territory, besides ample refections for himself and for his atten- 
dants to the number of twenty-four, including his subordinate 
tutors, his advanced pupils, and his retinue of servants. He 
was entitled to have two hounds and six horses.” He could 
confer temporary sanctuary by having his wand carried round 
the person or place threatened. On the other hand, the clergy 
were mustered to battle along with the laity, until the year 
804. Then the primate and the northern clergy, though obey- 
ing the call, complained of the grievance to the king. He 
neither decided the point himself nor allowed them to decide 
it, but said “ he would abide by the award of Fotad the canon- 
ist.”2 This award exempted them.® 

These relations of equality and co-operative independence 
existed between the three principal powers of the Irish social , 
system—the civil government, the lay learned corporations, 
and the hierarchy—till partially disturbed by Anglo-Norman 
feudalism. And, although of the three elements only one was 
ecclesiastical, the influence of religion did not suffer, but rather 
seemed to gain by the arrangement. As compared with social 
systems where Church and State were set nakedly face to face, 
this system supplied a referee or umpire element (such as is 
now represented by public opinion) by which much of the strife 
characterizing them was moderated or avoided. 

The monasteries founded by St. Patrick and his followers 
flourished. In the four centuries that intervened between the 
Saint’s death and the invasions of the Northmen, many of them 
were reputed as great schools, whilst Armagh, Cashel, Lismore, 
Ross, Bangor, and others were famous as universities. It is 
stated that in the year 513 there were 7000 scholars at 
Armagh ;* that at Cashel, in 901, under Cormac, king and 
archbishop, there were 5000 scholars and 600 conventual 
monks; and that Lismore and Down had as many. Besides 
the attraction of learning, there existed for students in Ireland 
the inducement of having books to read and copy, and of board 
and lodging free. Celtic civil society comprised a system of 
hospices established and endowed by the State in every district, 
for the refection of travellers; and it appears to have been 
supplemented to meet the needs of students. The churches 
evidently served as lecture-halls. The services these Irish uni- 
versities rendered to civilization could not well be exaggerated. 

1 O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuseript Materials of Irish History, pp. 2, 3. 

? Annals of the Four Masters, a.v. 799 (rect® 804). 

* They were subject to the law: “There are four dignitaries of territory 
who may be degraded ; a false-judging king, a stumbling bishop, a fraudu- 
lent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfil his duties.”— Ancient 


Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 55. 
* Cambrensis Eversus, c. xxiii. v. q. ¢. xiv. xxi. 
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There for some centuries learning found that refuge which was 
denied to it elsewhere ; and thence it issued again to educate g 
new-born Europe. When Roman civilization on the continent 
was perishing, and when England was suffering from wars with 
the Picts and Welsh and the civil discords of the Saxon 
heptarchy, Ireland was earning the names of the “School of 
the West,” “New Rome,” “The Island of Saints.” Though 
there were civil troubles, they were insignificant. Ireland 
appeared to the world as a university, to which it was natural 
for students to resort from all quarters to complete their studies, 
It received all comers with a liberal welcome, and hospitably 
entertained them, giving them books to read, instruction in the 
arts and sciences then known, food and shelter, and all gratuit- 
ously.! From this university island a multitude incessantly 
swarmed in all directions, from Iceland to Italy, to spread 
collegiate learning with the Christian faith—to found, not only 
churches and monasteries, but schools and universities. It is 
claimed for them that they founded or assisted to establish the 
schools and universities of Paris, Pavia, Lindisferne, Malmes- 
bury, and (through Johannes Scotus Erigena) even Oxford. 
The universities and schools of Ireland were still flourishing 
when the Northmen began their irruptions. About the year 
840, Donatus, Bishop of Faesulae, described his native island 
in these terms : 


“ Tnsula dives opum, gemmarum, vestis et auri : 
Commoda corporibus, re, sole, solo. 


In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur 
Inclyta gens hominum, milite, pace, fide.” 


The Northmen were attracted by its riches. In the year 
867 Armagh was plundered and burned, with its oratories, 
by Awliffe (of the Danes of Dublin) ; a thousand persons were 
slain or suffocated ; and great booty of “property and wealth” 
was carried off.2 A score of years later, when it had recovered, 
they sacked it again ; and to most of the localities with which 
they came in contact they did the like. They made it “a part 
of their savage warfare to tear, burn, and ‘drown’ (as it is 
expressed) all books and records that came to their hands, in 
the sacking of churches and monasteries, and the plundering 
of the habitations of chiefs and nobles.”? But when the strife 
was past, and their rule established, they allowed the Armagh 


1 Bede, Historia Eccles, Lib. iii. c. 27 ; v. q. ¢. 7, 8, L. iv. c. 26. Cambren- 
sis Eversus, Adelmus, Epistola ad Eagfridum. 

2 Annals of the Four Masters, a.p. 867. 

3 OCurry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History, p. 5. 
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University to continue its work. In 1146, the Irish King 
Diarmid of Leinster founded the nunnery of St. Mary outside 
the eastern gate of Dublin; in 1162, an Irishman, St. Laurence 
O’Tuahal, was Archbishop of Dublin (hitherto Danish); and 
in 1162 the same King Diarmid founded the monastery of 
All Hallows. The confiscated grounds of this monastery became 
afterwards the first possessions of Trinity College. 

Immediately before the Anglo-Norman invasion, great efforts 
were being made for the reformation and reorganization of the 
country. To remedy the abuses and laxity which had prevailed 
in the social system, shaken so violently by the Danish wars, 
synods of clergy, conferences of clergy and laity, and assem- 
blies of princes, were held. In 1162 it was ordered that “ no 
one should be a lector? in any church in Ireland who was not 
an alumnus of Armagh before.” In the same year are recorded 
the deaths of the Dano-Irish Archbishop of Dublin, “ distin- 
guished for his wisdom and knowledge of various languages ;” 
of the lector of Derry, who “ was a distinguished scholar ;” and 
of “the chief ollav of Ireland in penmanship, at Armagh.” 
In 1168, the death is recorded of a bishop who was “ chief doctor 
of the Irish in literature, history, and poetry, and in every 
kind of science known to man in his time.” In 1169, Rury 
O’Connor, King of Ireland, “ granted ten cows every year from 
himself, and from every king that should succeed him, for ever 
to the lector of Armagh, in honour of Patrick, to assist in 
instructing the youths of Ireland and Alba [Scotland] in litera- 
ture.” 3 

The Anglo-Normans replaced the Danes at Dublin; and the 
subsequent incursions and counter-incursions destroyed the 
eastern seats of university learning. In the other districts they 
existed for a time longer. The exemption of the clergy from 
war-service had naturally brought them forward more promi- 
nently as teachers; but the lay element continued to be well 
represented in the independent provinces of Ireland, until the 
reign of JamesiI. The Anglo-Normans, debarred from the 
higher graces which had sweetened life to them in England or 
France, readily welcomed the Irish representatives of trouba- 
dours and trouvéres. The fables, tales, and romances were 
acceptable in Celtic, when delivered by skilful masters of the 


' Ware, Antiquities, Harris’s edition, c. xxxvii. s. 2. 

2 Ifa bishop should offend and be deposed, ‘‘ the lector [man of learning] 
shall be installed in his bishopric, and the bishop shall become a hermit or a 
pilgrim.”— Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 59. 

* Annals of the Four Masters, a.D. 1162, 1166, 1167, 1168, 1169. 

* In the west, for instance, “ after the coming of the English at Cluanraid, 
near Ennis, there were 600 scholars and 350 monks supported by O’Brien, 
King of Thomond.”—- Lenihan, History of Limerick, p. 34, n. 
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art of narration. The poets, versed in different metres, knew 
also how to excite by their songs an enthusiasm strong enough 
to cause the deposition of princes, and to complete the revolt 
of a Silken Thomas. In the use of musical instruments the 
Celtic minstrels especially excelled; and their art was not 
more remarkable than the grace with which its effort was 
concealed. 

Such were some of the chief agencies by which the rapid Hiber- 
nicising of the Anglo-Norman nobles was accomplished. These 
influences prevailed in all outlying districts of the Pale; but 
within its cities they were trammelled or banned. The Kil- 
kenny Statutes of 1367, by which they were formally, though 
ineffectually, excluded from the whole Pale, acknowledged their 
existence throughout it. Before that, and after it, the Anglo- 
Norman nobles, like their Celtic peers, had their brehons or 
legists and judges, their minstrels, poets, and romancers. The 
lay corporations still constituted an effective public opinion. 
Though the universities and great monastery schools had long 
established and popularized classic studies, had erected the 
faculties of theology and of arts, with its trivium and quad- 
rivium, yet the two faculties of jurisprudence and medicine had 
remained hereditarily in the lay corporations. With these also 
were the arts and sciences of secular poetry and music, not to 
mention others which, pacific or martial, largely influenced the 
daily life of the community in the ages of chivalry. 

Within the chief city and adjoining districts of the Pale, this 
third power, of lay public opinion, had at first little or no exist- 
ence. The clerical and civil powers were face to face. They 
sometimes went on well together ; and several monasteries were 
founded. They united cordially to establish the Catholic code 
of Anglo-Norman penal laws against the Catholic Irish: the 
civil penalties against intermarriage, fosterage, entertaining 
minstrels or poets, wearing moustaches, are all finished off by.a 
series of parliamentary excommunications. Peers temporal and 
peers spiritual bore each their part. But though thus united 
against their neighbour, the dual powers were * constantly at 
variance between themselves; and this rivalry cannot have 
helped the cause of education. When the Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastics insisted on cudgelling citizens in the streets,” against 
their protests, it is unlikely that the children of citizens would 
flock to their schools. 

There were two principal reasons, therefore, for predicting 
failure for Anglo-Norman Catholic universities in the Pale: 


1 “Tn quibus, pre omni natione quam vidimus, incomparabiliter instructa 
est.” —Giraldus Cambrensis, J’opographia Hibernia, p. 153. 
2 a.v. 1266.—Gilbert, Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, p. 180. 
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first, jealousies and rivalries between the lay and ecclesiastic 
elements; second, and chiefly, the policy of proscribing and 
excluding all Irishmen who would not conform to Anglo-Nor- 
manism in ideas and fashions. The Irish universities had 
flourished because they answered to the desires, were the organs 
of the ideas, of the people amongst whom they were planted and 
grew up. They became famous abroad because their liber- 
ality and hospitality to all comers, strangers or natives, were 
known. But the Anglo-Norman ecclesiastics, after quarrelling 
with the Dublin citizens, could not expect a university to be 
filled with teachers and students from the Irish territory, when 
they had solemnly excommunicated all who permitted Irish 
Catholic ecclesiastics (and monks and nuns) to remain in or to 
be admitted to cathedral and collegiate churches or religious 
houses. This was the first formal announcement of that narrow 
colonial policy of education in Ireland, which, under various 
names that avow or veil the colonial ascendancy purpose, has 
endured to this day. Then the aim was to maintain a race- 
ascendancy of Anglo-Normanism, as afterwards it was to sustain 
a sect-ascendancy of Protestantism. Had it been otherwise, 
had a great and liberal university been established at Dublin, 
including within its teaching body Irish as well as Anglo-Nor- 
man professors, welcoming with hospitable hand and equal mind 
Irish and Anglo-Norman students, who can doubt that the inter- 
necine quarrels which followed might have been greatly dimi- 
nished, if not altogether avoided? The spirit of enterprise 
and adventure, which found no outlet except in war, would then 
have had a fair opportunity of developing itself and winning 
fame in the commonwealth of arts and sciences. That mutual 
confidence and respect which had existed when the Irish uni- 
versities flourished would have been renewed, instead of being 
obliterated by mutual hatred and distrust. For the Irish had 
been a very friendly people until the policy of exclusion and 
plunder prevailed. 

Archbishop John Lech was the first who sought to establish 
a university in Anglo-Norman Dublin. In 1312 he obtained 
a Bull from Clement v., authorizing the foundation of a univer- 
sity for scholars. But on the death of the Archbishop, a year 
and a month after, the project fell to the ground. His succes- 
sor, Alexander de Bicknor, in 1320, founded the university 
anew, taking care to obtain confirmation of it from John xxl.” 
A copy of the writ of institution is still extant. The univer- 


‘aD 684, “Egfridus, Nordhumbrorum Rex, misso in Hiberniam cum 
exercitu, duce Berto, vastavit misere gentem innoxiam et nationi Anglorum 
semper amicissimam.”—Bede, Hist. L. iv. c. 26. 

? Ware, Antiquities, Harris’s edit., c. xxxvii. 3 Ibid. c. xxxvii. s. 3. 
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sity was established in St. Patrick’s Church; and the dean of 
this church, William Rodiart, being promoted to the degree of 
Doctor of Canon Law, was made its first Chancellor. The 
Masters regent were empowered for the future to elect the 
Chancellor, and two Proctors accountable to him and them, 
With the advice of the regent and non-regent Masters, 
the Chancellor could frame laws. This university existed 
for a time, but did not flourish. During the period of 
moderation which preceded the Kilkenny Statutes it pos- 
sibly gained some Irish students. Edward II. gave it 
countenance, instituted a divinity lectureship, and granted 
its scholars letters of protection. In 1358 there is men- 
tion of lectures in divinity, civil and canon law, and other 
sciences, being delivered in it. In this year it was resolved 
at a provincial synod held in Christ Church, that annual 
stipends should be paid “ Lectoribus Universitatis” by the 
archbishop and his suffragans. This contribution was limited 
to seven years; and it is probable that the Anglo-Normans, 
whilst richly endowing their conventual establishments, starved 
their university. It dwindled away. Another was established 
at Drogheda in 1466, by Act of Parliament, 5 Ed. 1v. The 
Statute, in Norman French, endowed it with all the privileges 
of the University of Oxford in England. It was hoped that it 
would secure “si bien l’encresse du science, richesse et bonne 


governance, comme l’avoidance du riot, male governance, et ex- 


torsion.”' But it lived and died obscurely. 


In 1475 the last attempt before the Reformation to establish 
a university in Dublin was again made. This time the matter 
was taken up by the Dominicans and by members of the other 
Mendicant Orders.2 They appear to have contemplated no 
narrow policy of exclusion; their mission was rather to the 
people and oppressed than to the great; and their members in 
Ireland were probably, for the most part, Irish. They showed 
to the Pope that no university now flourished in the country, 
where masters and doctors could lecture and scholars learn. 
They had indeed resources at hand, if they might only use 
them. But though there was a host of well-skilled professors, 
of the four Orders, in the cities and walled towns—received 
there because of their exemplary lives and Gospel-preaching— 
yet it was not easy for scholars and persons willing to 
study to obtain admission.2 There were to be found a great 


1 Ware, Antiquities, c. xxxvii. 

2 De Burgho, Hibernia Dominicana, MDCCLXIL., cap. iv. num. xvii. 

3 This is confirmed, for instance, by the charter given to Limerick in 
1423 by Henry vi., which excluded the Irish from citizenship.—Lenihan, 
History of Limerick, p. 36. 
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number of professors of the said Orders, masters and bachelors 
in theology and in arts sufficiently instructed to teach, and a 
vast array of scholars well inclined to those sciences, who desired 
to learn. Day by day their minds were deteriorating and grow- 
ing torpid, to the great detriment of the Christian republic and 
of the Catholic faith. But there was no university accessible, 
unless they endeavoured to cross the sea to England at the risk 
of perishing, as many had done. The charges of such a journey 
were heavy ; and it was made more difficult by the decay of 
charity, and the multiplying discords of the nations. For all of 
which reasons, and for some besides, Pope Sixtus Iv. issued a 
Bull, in compliance with their request, for the erection of a new 
university in Dublin. The Bull is worth study. It constituted 
the university as a corporation, whole and complete in itself, 
self-working, self-dependent, with liberal elective powers ac- 
corded to its members. It assumed that such an institution 
could and should stand alone, manage its own affairs, and 
crow great by the development of its proper forces. This uni- 
versity probably occupied St. Patrick’s church, like its prede- 
cessors, and like them was starved by the Anglo-Normans. 
There was neither endowment granted nor edifice built. The 
times, however, were troubled and unpropitious. 

Then came the Reformation, announced in Ireland by the dis- 
solution of religious houses against which there was no accusation, 
and the appropriation to the use of the King and his favourites 
of lands formerly held in trust for public uses. The area of the 
Pale was limited until the time of James I., when the disposi- 
tion to resist gave place to hope of conciliation from the Celtic 
Stuarts. Not until that time, therefore, could the educational 
enactments issued in Dublin have any but a limited audience. 
And this audience was one which, whenever it could, perverted 
plans ostensibly designed for the public good to its own 
private enrichment, and which, when it could not do this, 
generally neglected and ignored them. 

The destruction of the Irish universities, begun by the Danes 
and completed by the Anglo-Normans, through conflicts and 
wars, had not altogether destroyed education. Neither had the 
ill suecess of the Anglo-Norman universities extinguished it. 
The ruin of the universities had simply thrown education into 
the hands of the monastic establishments. Higher education 
(except what was professional) was indeed razed out; and 
when the sovereignty of the universities was abolished the 
bond was broken which had brought and held the principal 
personages of the land together in intellectual union. After 
the fall of the Trish universities, national co-operation was 
succeeded by sectional quarrels ; the federal pact became en- 
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feebled ; the pretensions of the feudatories (so to speak) were 
augmented ; and petty wars embittered without settling their 
conflicting claims. University education had given a recog. 
nized centre towards which all were attracted: when local 
monastic schools replaced without representing it, each district 
lost cohesion with its neighbour, and fell back on merely local 
ideas. 

In a Catholic community the existence or non-existence of a 
university has an important bearing on the relations between 
clergy and laity. The existence of such a mart of higher educa- 
tion liberalizes the minds of both ecclesiastics and laymen, and 
engenders mutual respect. It was after the fall of the Irish 
universities that Giraldus Cambrensis described the Irish pre- 
lates as rather ascetic monks than pastors: it was during the 
non-existence of any Anglo-Norman university in Dublin that 
the State had to interfere to forbid the beating of citizens 
through the streets and public places. When there is a uni- 
versity, ecclesiastics and laymen, each educated in the higher 
studies, are on an intellectual equality: when there is not, the 
layman must dispense with such studies. The Catholic priest 
cannot do so. He is bound to be conversant with the teaching 
of the faculty of theology at least. Thus, even in the absence 
of a university, he must somehow be of university standing; 
whilst the layman, at most, is of grammar-school standing. 
Hence a depreciation of the latter by the former, which is per- 
fectly natural under the circumstances, but which soon becomes 
a clerical characteristic, and deeply affects the relations between 
the two classes. 

We come now to a period when, by the efforts of the prose- 
lytizing policy, the laity, already one grade below the clergy in 
education, were to be lowered another grade by the abolition of 
monastic grammar-schools, and finally quite de-graded by the 
abolition of all Catholic teachers. The conquest-policy gradu- 
ally broke down and destroyed the lay powers, civil and learned, 
of the Celtic social system. The ecclesiastical element, though 
outlawed, still maintained its position there, and by the destruc- 

‘tion of its co-equals became preponderant: by the degradation 
of the laity, through the proselytizing policy, it tended to 
become supreme. The epithet “ priest-ridden” was never used 
until the proselytizing policy had effected this work: before that 
the complaint had been that the laity were not sufficiently 
obedient. But, whilst this social supremacy of the clergy was 
favoured by the love and admiration called forth by their 
devotedness in times of danger and death, it was counterbalanced 
by respect for the old lay chief families, till they were trans- 


1 Topographia Hibernia, p. 175. 
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planted, exiled, or disintegrated by the operation of the penal 
law of gavelkind and Protestant heirs. 

The proselytizing policy in education was begun in the reign of 
Henry Vill, in 1537, by an Act? ordering the Protestant clergy 
to keep parochial schools. Two years later the commission for 
the suppression of abbeys recommended the preservation of six 
of the rcligious houses, because “in them young men and 
children, both gentlemen children and other be brought up in 
virtue, learning, and the English tongue, and behaviour.”* But 
though this was done at great charges, and though they educated 
“the womankind of the whole Englishry,” such pleas did not 
prevent their suppression in the Pale. In 1542 an Act was 
passed for the “ suppression of Kilmaynham and other religious 
houses,” * the grantees being bound to “inhabite and keep house- 
hold and hospitalitie” on pain of forfeiture. Thus the first 
steps were taken, by seizure of public property to private uses, 
to lower the Catholic laity another grade beneath their clergy. 
Education of any kind began to be difficult for any Catholics 
but the rich to obtain ; and riches were a temptation to the con- 
fiscator. The disendowment of the multitude for the dispro- 
portionate endowment of a small section had begun. 

The Pale was pinched and narrow in Henry’s reign. The 
Hibernicised Anglo-Normans and Irish nobles were strong 
enough to exact that recognition of their titles, tenures, seig- 
niories, and customs, which had been voluntarily yielded to 
Wales on its conquest. When Spenser wrote, in 1596, it could 
be alleged that “they have ever sithence remained to them 
untouched, so as now to alter them would (say they) be a 
grievous wrong.” Elizabeth’s “ Uniformity Act” did not prac- 
tically much affect them. The Irish social system remained 
almost intact; and the absorption of the Catholic Anglo- 
Normans into it was favoured by the change of religion in 
England. To Anglo-Normanism Protestantism had succeeded. 
The policy of sectarian ascendancy replaced that of race 
ascendancy. There was thenceforward no effort to keep the 
races, as such, from intermingling: the ban was reserved for 
the intermingling of persons of different religions. Throughout 
the Irish nation the two lay elements were still strong, and 
the ecclesiastical element was fully represented. In 1565, the 
Earl of Kildare is mentioned as appointing Irish Brehons to 
weigh offences.‘ This presupposes the existence of profes- 
sional lay law schools. The learned professions, medicine and 


128 H. vit. c. v. 
® State Papers, vol. iii. part 3, p. 130. 
3 33 H. viii. c. 6. 


* Kildare, 7'he Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors, Addenda, A.p. 1596. 
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fectly natural under the circumstances, but which soon becomes 
a clerical characteristic, and deeply affects the relations between 
the two classes. 

We come now to a period when, by the efforts of the prose- 
lytizing policy, the laity, already one grade below the clergy in 
education, were to be lowered another grade by the abolition of 
monastic grammar-schools, and finally quite de-graded by the 
abolition of all Catholic teachers. The conquest-policy gradu- 
ally broke down and destroyed the lay powers, civil and learned, 
of the Celtic social system. The ecclesiastical element, though 
outlawed, still maintained its position there, and by the destruc- 
tion of its co-equals became preponderant: by the degradation 
of the laity, through the proselytizing policy, it tended to 
become supreme. The epithet “priest-ridden” was never used 
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Education of any kind began to be difficult for any Catholics 
but the rich to obtain ; and riches were a temptation to the con- 
fiscator. The disendowment of the multitude for the dispro- 
portionate endowment of a small section had begun. 

The Pale was pinched and narrow in Henry’s reign. The 
Hibernicised Anglo-Normans and Irish nobles were strong 
enough to exact that recognition of their titles, tenures, seig- 
niories, and customs, which had been voluntarily yielded to 
Wales on its conquest. When Spenser wrote, in 1596, it could 
be alleged that “they have ever sithence remained to them 
untouched, so as now to alter them would (say they) be a 
grievous wrong.” Elizabeth’s “ Uniformity Act” did not prac- 
tically much affect them. The Irish social system remained 
almost intact; and the absorption of the Catholic Anglo- 
Normans into it was favoured by the change of religion in 
England. To Anglo-Normanism Protestantism had succeeded. 
The policy of sectarian ascendancy replaced that of race 
ascendancy. There was thenceforward no effort to keep the 
races, as such, from intermingling: the ban was reserved for 
the intermingling of persons of different religions. Throughout 
the Irish nation the two lay elements were still strong, and 
the ecclesiastical element was fully represented. In 1565, the 
Earl of Kildare is mentioned as appointing Irish Brehons to 
weigh offences This presupposes the existence of profes- 
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128 H. vit. c. v. 
* State Papers, vol. iii. part 3, p. 130. 
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law, were hereditary in many families. The use of the Latin 
language was common. In 1571, Campion writes: “They 
speake Latine like a vulgar language, learned in their common 
schooles of Leachcraft and Law, whereat they begin children and 
hold on sixteene or twentie yeares, conning by roate the 
aphorisms of Hypocrates and the civill institutions and a few 
other parings of those two Faculties.”! In 1589, after the con- 
fiscation of the Earl of Desmond’s estates, and the decree for 
the Plantation of Munster, Robert Paine, the intelligent and 
impartial agent of a number of English planters, describes the 
Irish people of the interior as hospitable, civil, faith-keeping, and 
industrious. “ Most of them,” he observes, “speak good English 
and bring up their children to learning.” In the towns the chil- 
dren were taught to “conster the Latin into English.”? Spenser, 
in 1596, describes how great was still the influence of the bards 
or poets, as an agency of lay opinion. “Their profession,” he 
says, “is to set forth the praises and dispraises of men in 
their poems or rhymes, the which are had in so high regarde 
and estimation amongst them, that none dare displease them 
for feare to runne into reproache thorough their offence, and to 
be made infamous in the mouthes of all men.” Discontented 
with them for using their powers for the “maintenance of their 
own lewde libertie” against his countrymen, he yet praises the 
poetical beauty of their compositions.2 The fact that Latin 
was commonly spoken (for a knowledge of which the people 
certainly were not restricted to their law and medical schools) 
is an indication that the monastic schools were hard at work 
(openly) over the independent provinces of Ireland. Lynch, 
who lived under Elizabeth and her immediate successors, though 
his refutation of the errors of Giraldus was not published till 
the commencement of the reign of Charles 11., states that each 
cathedral had its school open to all who wished to enter. At 
the time when he wrote there were thirty-one such churches 
in Ireland ; formerly the number had been much greater.* The 
religious orders pursued their labours in the Pale, more or less 
secretly, according to the amount of connivance. 

In the reign of Elizabeth important events with reference to 
education took place in the Pale. The suppression of monas- 
teries had made the lack of education severely felt. Sir An- 
thony St. Leger had suggested to Henry VIIL, in 1543, the pro- 
priety of converting Christ Church into a free school, as there 


1 Campion, Historie of Ireland, Dublin edition, 1807, p. 26. 

2 Tracts relating to Ireland, published by the Irish Archeological Society : 
A Briefe Description of Ireland; made in the year 1589 by Robert Paine. 

3 Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Dublin edition, 1808, p. 124. 

* Cambrensis Eversus, c. xxiii. p. 494. 
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was none. In 1568, before Sir Henry Sidney, Elizabeth’s Lord 
Deputy, there was a motion made in Parliament for the re- 
erection of a university in Si. Patrick’s Church. In 1570 an 
Act} was passed providing for the erection of diocesan free 
schools, one to be built in every diocese, at its proper expense, 
and placed under a schoolmaster of English birth or parentage. 
His salary was applotted on the Protestant ecclesiastics ; pos- 
sessing the monastic land, they were to provide for education. 
Nothing was done to carry this Act into execution till the reign 
of Charles I1.; it was rigorously enforced in the penal days of 
William 11. and his successors. The question of superior edu- 
cation again began to be agitated in Dublin, Sir Henry Sidney’s 
project for the revival of St. Patrick’s University having come 
to nothing. The Queen had written? favourably of this pro- 
ject, and ordered a survey to be made of the possessions of the 
College of St. Patrick. The matter lagged. In 1584, Draper, 
incumbent of Trim, petitioned that the university might be 
erected there. In the same year Archbishop Loftus energeti- 
cally opposed the adoption of the Catholic precedent of erecting 
a university in St. Patrick’s. He complained that “the pur- 
pose to translate the state of St. Patrick’s from a cathedral to a 
university is likely to produce much evil, by discouraging the 
good and godly preachers of this nation.”* St. Patrick’s, which 
is within a few hundred paces of Christ Church cathedral, had 
a reason for existence whilst it was the collegiate church of a 
university. There may have been use for the two cathedrals 
when a dense population of Catholics was congregated around 
both; but since they came into the hands of official Protest- 
antism one of them has always been felt to be superfluous. In 
the reign of Elizabeth this fact must have been sharply evi- 
dent. The Lord Deputy, therefore, was anxious to apply the 
revenues of one of them to the erection of even two univer- 
sities. In 1585 he declared that he would not be crossed, 
that he would become the utter foe of Loftus if he persisted, 
and that he believed Ussher to have been sent over “to cross 
his plot for the two universities.” The revenues, being esti- 
mated at 4000 marks, would serve, he held, to found two uni- 
versities and to endow a couple of colleges in them with £1000 
per annum apiece; the residue might be expended on repairs, 
and annexed to Christ Church to augment the choir> He 

1 12 Eliz. ¢. 1. 

2 Calendar of the Carew MSS., 1515-1574, p- 359. Queen Mary had ¢ 
ordered the Dean and Chapter to establish a Grammar-School : the endow- 
ment is misapplied. Power to grant degrees was still claimed for St. Pat- 
rick’s in Swift’s time.—Endowed Schools Commission, p. 174. 

* State Papers, Ireland, 1574-1585. 4 [bid. p. 537. 

* Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh, History of Dublin, vol. i. p. 538. 
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intended to settle six masters (chosen from the most, learned 
residentiaries) in each of the two colleges, and a hundred scho- 
lars. Archbishop Loftus was, however, deeply interested in the 
revenues, and finally succeeded in ‘crossing his plot.’ 

The Augustinian Monaster y of All Hallows, founded by King 
Diarmid in 1166, had been given in 1534, after its dissolution, 
by Henry vu. to the (still Catholic) citizens of Dublin, to 
compensate them for their losses in the revolt of Silken Thomas, 
To end all further danger of attempts on St. Patrick’s, Loftus 
urged the citizens to meet the Queen’s intention by making a 
grant of the monastery and lands. It then lay ata distance 
from Dublin, which, by its growth, has enclosed it, and made 
the name of College Green (applied to the place in front) a 
mockery. It was not a valuable property, many endowments 
being cut off. The citizens made the grant. On a petition, 
presented by Ussher, the Queen ordered a license of mortmain 
to pass for the grant of the abbey, valued at £20 yearly, and 
for the foundation of the college as a corporation, with power 
to accept whatever contributions charity might give, to the 
extent of £400 a year. Letters-patent passed, March 3, 1592, 
granting and defining its rights and powers as College and 
University... The charter was almost as liberal as that of Pope 
Sixtus. The offices of Provost and Chancellor were made 
elective ; and powers of legislation were granted. The Charter 
was seriously altered in the reign of Charles I., who reserved to 
the Crown the appointment of Provost. Some other changes 
were also made. ‘This interference with the rights of the body 
arose from the fact that it soon became a dependant upon the 
bounty of the State. Elizabeth’s charter authorized a plan of 
voluntary endowment; but no one would willingly give any- 
thing of his own. The foundation-stone was laid, and students 
are said to have been admitted, in 1593; but the institution 
could not stand alone. The Protestant nobility sent their sons 
to England,? as they generally do at present: the Catholics 
looked elsewhere. To save it from ruin the State had to support 
it ; to insure its continuance the State had to endow it ; to attract 
students to it the State had to furnish it with an array of 
bribes. As a dependent artificial scheme, its history contrasts 
with the natural and luxuriant outgrowth of the native univer- 
sities and colleges. Though it stood in confiscated possessions, 
privileged with a monopoly of the higher education, freed from 
all taxes and charges, backed by the Queen’ s favour and the Lord 


1 Ware, Antiquities, Harris’s edition, c. xxxvii. ; Warburton, Whitelaw, and 
Walsh, History of Dublin, pp. 539-41. 

2 «*Some have children at the Universities or at the Inns of Court or 
Chancery.”—Calendar of Carew MSS., 1601-1603, p. 412. 
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Deputy’s fosterage, the Lords Justices had, in 1597-8, to decree 
it £40 a year and six “dead payes” out of the army money to 
save it from ruin. In 1599 it was in so perilous a state that 
the Earl of Essex had to order the former sum to be paid in 
quarterly, and the “dead payes,” amounting to £5, 12s. a month, 
in monthly instalments. On a piteous appeal from the body, 
which had fallen into great want and was nigh dissolution, from 
the decay of rents owing to the war, it was granted 40s. a week, 
being a cannoneer’s “dead paye.” In 1600 the grant of £40 
a year for a public lecturer was renewed, and charged on wine 
imposts and casual fines. In 1601 the institution was again 
near being dissolved, not having derived any benefit from the 
discoveries (of concealed forfeitures) allotted it; and the Queen 
endowed it with a further sum of £200 out of Crown fines, until 
such benefit should be derived. 

The first effects of this proselytizing policy on education 
were manifold. The Anglo-Norman and Celtic Catholics were 
driven to foreign alliances and to arms, in which they had such 
success that Elizabeth’s educational projects failed. Ireland 
became a favourite mission of Ignatius Loyola, so that the 
Jesuits devoted their powers to the organization of a Catholic 
party, fusing together Normans and Celts, and to the founda- 
tion of schools and colleges. In 1563 a Papal Brief em- 
powered the Catholic Primate Creagh and the Jesuit Wolf to 
erect schools wherever they judged proper, and endowed these 
with the privileges of a university. Creagh and Wolf were 
both put into dungeons; but the Lord President of Munster 
described all the Munster cities, in 1600, as bewitched by 
Jesuits, Popish priests, and Seminarists. The Jesuits had a 
dozen colleges in Ireland; and during two centuries and a 
quarter, from their foundation to their suppression, 300 Irish- 
men joined their Order. The four Orders previously mentioned 
were also active; but Ireland was made an especial field of the 
Society of Jesus. 

The establishment of Irish colleges abroad, an effect of the 
proselytizing policy, forms an important element in the educa- 
tion question. These colleges were commenced to supplement 
the Irish colleges at home. The first of them arose under the 
auspices of the Jesuits. They were supported by collections 
made in Ireland, by the voluntary donations of Irishmen at 
home and (afterwards) in the foreign services, and by the 
educational resources of the Order. In the single reign of 
Elizabeth, whilst the artificial College of Trinity, though State- 
imposed and State-supported, languished in mendicanecy, not 
only did numerous colleges spring up amongst the Irish at 
home, but six were successfully established abroad. The College 
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of Salamanca was established in 1582, that of Alcala in 1590, 
that of Lisbon in 1595, that of Evora in 1595, that of Douai in 
1596, and that of Antwerp in 1600. 

On the accession of James 1. the Celts hoped for a respite 
from persecution and confiscation. The native poets held a 
great assembly (their last) in the second year of his reign, 
But the land-hunger of the adventurers of the colony allowed 
peace neither to king nor to people. They “discovered” a plot, in 
which the Ulster Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel were named, 
and showed unmistakeable symptoms of a desire to make a 
partition of their lands. When they invited the Earls to be 
judged by them, Tyrone and Tyrconnell thought it best to 
save their lives at least, by flight. Their judges appropriated 
large portions of their patrimony, and persistently violated all 
James's designs for its colonization. He ordered a system of 
royal free schools—one in each plantation county—to be estab- 
lished “ for the education of youth in learning and [the Pro- 
testant] religion.”+ They evaded the obligation to a consider- 
able extent. He allotted out of the confiscated estates some 
100,000 acres as church, school, and corporation lands, and had 
to struggle against perverse evasions and continual encroach- 
ments. Trinity College was still in such a feeble condition 
that £388, 15s. was given to it out of the Exchequer, besides a 
large share of the spoils of the Catholic Earls. Nevertheless 
the plantation officers had found it always easy to empannel a 
jury to strike boundaries, because a majority of the natives em- 
panneled used the Latin language.2 Many of their colleges at 
home were maintained ; abroad, in this reign, they founded the 
Irish colleges of Tournay in 1607, of Lille in 1610, of Louvain 
in 1616, of Paris in 1623, and of Rome in 1625. 

Charles I., in order to obviate some inconveniences, granted 
by charter, to the Protestant archbishops of Armagh, the free 
school lands, to be held for their use, and founded two or three 
other incorporated schools. The royal schools, though largely 
endowed, flourished as little as Trinity College. The Lord- 
Deputy, writing to Archbishop Laud, in 1633, declared that 
they were “ ill-provided, ill-governed in the most part ;” there 
was a great amount of jobbery perpetrated in reference to them; 
lands bountifully given were “ dissipated, leased forth for little 
or nothing, concealed contrary to all conscience,” and “all the 
moneys raised for charitable uses converted to private benefits.” 


1 Harris, Hibernica : Conditions to be observed on the plantation of Ulster, 
Part 1., p. 167. 

2 Ulster Journal of Archeology. Afterwards it was to Munster that the 
** poor scholars ” (who could not go abroad) had to repair for classical learn- 
ing in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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A curious example of the contradictory result obtained by the 
proselytizing policy is found in the fact that several of the schools 
were applied “sometimes underhand to the maintenance of 
Popish schoolmasters.”* If even from the plantation counties 
it was complained that the Catholic schools were so large that 
they were “universities rather than schooles,”? it may be 
readily imagined that they flourished elsewhere. At the very 
commencement of this reign a University was erected in 
Dublin by the Jesuits. 

The Graces, or reforms in Church and State, and the 
general amnesty, granted by Charles secured for the English 
Government the cordial co-operation of the Irish people, of all 
classes and creeds. They voluntarily assessed themselves in 
the sum of £40,000 a year for the King’s service. Two- 
thirds of this sum were paid by the Recusants, or Catholics,’ 
who during the previous reigns—under the policy of conquest 
and proselytism—had incessantly resisted. Their education 
and religion had. been connived at: it was now understood that 
they might have freedom. Several religious houses were built ; 
and the Catholic university in Rochelle Street (otherwise Back- 
Lane), Dublin, presented a flourishing aspect. 

There was a puritanical class among the Irish Protestants, 
who were indeed generally of this type. They raised a reac- 
tionary agitation; and, as a consequence, fifteen of the newly 
built religious houses were confiscated. The Catholic univer- 
sity shared the same fate. It was seized, sequestrated, and 
handed over to further enrich Trinity College with the spoils 
of the Catholics* In 1635 it was still in the possession of 
Trinity College, which had placed in it a rector and scholars, 
as well as a divinity lecturer, whom the Lords-Justices otten 
countenanced by their presence. For it was a “fair collegiate 
building.”® Afterwards, however, it came again, for a time, 
into the hands of its owners, and was “ disposed of to the former 
use.”® But it was not thought enough to rob them of their 
university in 1635: in the same year Strafford issued a procla- 
mation forbidding men of estates to depart the kingdom with- 


Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, 1858, p. 10; Strafford Letters, 
vol. i. p. 188. 

* The Humble Petition of the Protestant Inhabitants of Antrim, Downe, 
Tyrone, concerning Bishops, 1641. 

® Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 52. 4 Ibid. vol. i. p. 53. 

® Gilbert, History of the City of Dublin, vol. i. pp. 240-2. The author 
observes that the Jesuits after 1620 obtained stations of their own, which 
increased to eight colleges and residences. There is a conflict of autho- 
rities as to the exact dates of foundation and suppression of the university. 

® Cox, Hibernia Anglicana. Mr. Gilbert states that it (finally) became a 
Government hospital. 
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out license. This,the twelfth grievance in the Remonstrance 
of the Irish Parliament against him afterwards, is explained to 
have been intended to prevent the Irish from holding corre- 
spondence with their countrymen in foreign service, and “ from 
sending their children to be educated in Popish seminaries 
abroad.”! Carte is indignant at the unreasonableness of the 
Irish Catholics in feeling discontent at seeing their university 
suppressed at home, and themselves denied access to their 
colleges abroad. It is true, His Majesty’s Established College 
and His Majesty’s Established Church were there for them; 
but instead of using them, they had preferred in the first six 
years of the reign of Charles, to found one college at Rome in 
1625, another at Rome in 1628, and another at Prague in 163], 

After the paroxysm of sectarian prejudice came a time of 
relaxation in political and social life. “And for the ancient 
animosities and hatred which the Irish had ever been observed 
to bear unto the English nation, they seemed now to be quite 
deposited and buried in a firm conglutination of their affections, 
and mutual obligations passed between them.”? Naturally, it 
might be supposed that an institution for the purposes of that 
learning which makes manners gentle would be the prime 
agency in this good work of peace-making. It was in fact the 
prime promoter of discord. Its authorities did not desire to 
make it a mart of learning, but rather a stronghold of bigotry. 
It was discovered that its Elizabethan constitution, modelled 
after the old Catholic constitutions, was too liberal, and that it 
stood sorely in need of wholesome statutes. Strafford, in order 
to effect an alteration, got Archbishop Laud made chancellor. 
He drew up a body of statutes, on an Oxford plan indeed, but 
“with several regulations, proper to Ireland, wherein he had 
consulted the primate Usher and other learned Bishops of that 
kingdom.” No regulation could seem more “ proper to Ireland” 
than an exceptional law to exclude the Catholic people from 
education in His Majesty’s college, after their own had been 
seized and themselves ordered to desist from seeking learning 
in the Izish colleges of the Continent. So “the Romish recu- 
sants were excluded from the benefit of any education or pre- 
ferment in the college of Dublin,” * which stood on their confis- 
cated abbey lands, and had been enriched with the spoils of their 
patrimony, their churches, and their colleges. This charter was 


1 Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 112. As this writer annexed whole 
pages, without acknowledgment, from elder writers, his bigotry is not always 
original. 

2 The Irish Rebellion, or an History of the Beginnings and First Progress of 
the General Rebellion, 1641. 

3 Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. pp. 147-8. 
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granted in 1637.1 Dr. Richard Chappel was appointed provost. 
His fitness as a reformer of abuses is testified by the fact that 
when promoted to the see of Cork he still retained the provost- 
ship. 

The House of Commons took up the question warmly in 
1641, appointed a select committee to report on the innova- 
tions insisted, in spite of obstacles raised by the provost, and 
declared null and void a statute forbidding the students to give 
evidence before any but their college superiors. On the 23d of 
February a vote was passed declaring that the government 
introduced into the college by the last provost, and used there, 
after the procuring of the charter 13 Car., “hath subverted the 
ancient and first foundation thereof, and doth wholly tend to 
the discouragement of the natives of this kingdom, and is a 
general grievance.”? From this it would appear that Catholics 
were held to have anciently enjoyed a right to education and 
preferment in Trinity College and the Dublin University. The 
Parliament proceeded to vindicate that right. They ordered the 
provost and fellows to forbear electing to fellowships and scho- 
lars’ places on the Monday after Trinity ; and they forbade them 
to grant and confirm leases until the House of Commons should 
give further directions. They authorized their committee to ex- 
amine the old and new statutes, and “ prepare such a draught 
out of them to be observed by the college as the said committee 
should think fit.”* They made a special regulation that natives 
ready to “sit” for the scholarships (from which they forbade the 
college to exclude them) should obtain the customary allow- 
ances. The Parliament clearly considered that the fellowships 
and scholarships were of right open to the Catholics, and that 
the property of the college was national property ; and it is 
plain that after abrogating Laud’s innovating statutes they in- 
tended to issue a constitution for the college, in which these 
principles should be explicitly declared. Unfortunately their 
next session, in which this was to have been accomplished, was 
prevented by the outbreak of the Great Rebellion. It is a re- 
markable fact that the first most active insurgent in the north, 
and one on whom the execrations of Protestant partisan writers 


1 The provost, fo: merly an elected officer, was now made a nominee of 
the Crown. The fellows, formerly equal, were discriminated into seven 
senior and nine junior. The government of the college was reserved to the 
provost and senior fellows. The Crown deprived them of the power (which 
it reserved to itself) of making laws and statutes for the college, or of 
adopting and incorporating any from Cambridge or Oxford, excepting in 
cases omitted to be provided for by the new statutes.—Warburton, White- 
law, and Walsh, History of Dublin, vol. i. pp. 545-6. 

* Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 148. 

* Journals of the House of Commons of Ireland, vol. i. (p. 228) p. 279. 
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have been most heaped, was Feilim O’Neill, one of the janis- 
saries of proselytism.* 

The insurrection of the Irish barons and gentry was occasioned 
by the tyrannical interference with the freedom of Parliament 
by the Lords Justices, and further caused by the unscrupulous 
violations of the Graces, their Magna Charta. “Clerks, soul- 
diers, and serving-men” had been packed into the Commons; 
musketeers with lighted matches stood at the gates to overawe 
the opposition; the King’s message of conciliation was concealed; 
and dragonades were ordered to drive them into rebellion. The 
uniformity statute of the 2d of Elizabeth was drawn forth from 
oblivion. So far from the land settlement being allowed to exist, 
a hundred and fifty letters patent had been avoided in one 
morning. Estates were annulled; and the land swarmed with 
escheators. The colonial authorities at the Castle suc-»eded 
finally, by a double treachery to King and country, and ai the 
expense of treasure and bloodshed to both England and Ireland, 
in gratifying their land-hunger, by having two million and 
a half acres declared forfeit. Being identified with the pro- 
selyting College, by office and otherwise, they immediately 
awarded it all the forfeitures of the “recusants” of Dublin 
county and city.? 

Did the educational disabilities imposed upon the Catholics 
count, really, for anything in the revolt? The very first article 
of their Remonstrance states, in a combined form, their reli- 
gious and educational grievances.2 They complained that their 
gentry were “debarred from learning in universities and public 
schools.” Nor can it be asserted that they showed by no 
measures of their own an inclination to satisfy the wants 
they professed to feel in reference to education. Owen Roe 
O’Neill, a student of the Irish colleges abroad, and an officer 
of the Imperial and Spanish armies, was chosen general of 
the Ulster Confederates ; and having first rebuked, repressed, 
and punished the excesses of the levies of Feilim, he next 
allotted places for four colleges to be put under the Jesuits, 
who in 1640 had eleven colleges in Ireland. The five prelates 
of Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, Meath, Killala, engaged to found 
eight others; and the Supreme Council of the Confederates 
undertook to establish a college and university in the name of 


1 “His education for a great part of his youth was in England. He was 
admitted a student of Lincolne’s Inn, and there trained up in the Protestant 
religion, which he changed soon after.”—The Irish Rebellion, or an History 
of the Beginnings and First Progress of the General Rebellion, 1641. 

* Journal of the House of Commons of Ireland, anno 1642. 

3 Curry, Review of the Civil Wars of Ireland. Remonstrance of the Con- 
federate Catholics, March 18, 1642. 
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Jesus, and under the care of the Society.1 Besides, in a general 
chapter of the Dominicans, in 1644, a decree was made, erect- 
ing five universities for the five parts of Ireland*—at Dublin, 
Limerick, Cashel, Athenry, and Coleraine. Permission was 
given, however, to choose other places instead of these, if neces- 
sary. In 1646 there were forty-three Dominican houses and 
about six hundred friars in Ireland.* Again, the agent of the 
Irish Confederates at the Oxford negotiations of the former 
year put forward, among the moderated proposals, one to the 
effect that an Inn of Court should be erected, and the university 
and schools made free to the Irish Catholics there.* 

That there was amongst the Irish a general revival of letters 
in this reign is known to Celtic scholars. One fact alone need 
be adduced to illustrate it. The very year which beheld their 
university in the east wrested from them, and annexed to 
Trinity College, saw their learned men assemble with their 
records, in the west, to compile The Annals of the Four Masters.5 
The patron of this monument of erudition was one of those 
Romish Recusants who, whilst this work was proceeding, were 
forbidden to seek education abroad, and against whom, when 
it was just completed, Trinity College shut its gates at home. 

A common oppression had caused the political union of 
Anglo-Norman and Irish Nobles, in a confederation which 
chose for its motto the words “ pro Deo, rege, et patria Hibernia 
unanimes.” The triumph of Cromwell fused them in a common 
calamity. The nobility and gentry were transplanted to the 
wilds of Connaught. The Irish were expelled the towns, physi- 
cians excepted:® some thousands, men and maidens, were sold 


1 Lenihan, History of Limerick, p. 666. Imago Primi Seculi, 8. J. 

*i.e., Leinster, Thomond (recte, Tuath-Muman, North Munster), Ormond 
(recte Oir-Muman, East Munster), Connaught, and Ulster. 

3 De Burgho, Hibernia Dominicana, pp. 115-7. 

* Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. pp. 500-1. 

° The patron of this literary undertaking was one of the minor chieftains, 
Farrell O’Gara, Lord of Coolavin, who, in his quality of Knight of the Shire, 
represented Sligo from 1634. Michael O’Clery, ‘‘a poor brother of the Order 
of St. Francis,” and Chief of the Four Masters, thus speaks in his Epistle 
Dedicatory : ‘‘There were collected by me all the best and most copious 
books of annals that I could find throughout all Ireland (though it was diffi- 
cult for me to collect them to one place) to write this book in your name, 
and to your honour, for it was you that gave the reward of their labours to 
the chroniclers by whom it was written; and it was the friars of the Convent 
of Donegal that supplied them with food and attendance in like manner.”— 
Annals of the Four Masters, vol. i. p. lvii. In this one county of Donegall 
(before the flight of the Earls), it has been computed that the real estate 
allocated to the maintenance of ollavs was equal to £2000 a year, present 
currency.—Irish Penny Journal, vol. i. p. 229. 

° Prendergast, 7'he Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, first edition, p.138.— 
The skill of the Irish physicians was in part due to the fact that many of 
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off to the West India planters as slaves. To Barbados the 
gentry were sent who were found not to have transplanted: 
there also were their clergy deported. Many were hanged. 
To harbour priest, monk, or nun, entailed forfeiture and death, 
An equal reward was set on the head of a wolf, a priest, and 
a “tory.” What was the effect of this policy upon Irish society? 
To leave the clerical element the sole authority over three- 
fourths of Ireland, by the almost complete destruction of the 
gentry and learned lay class. The clergy could not be de- 
stroyed. Religion here proved itself the strongest of all the 
forces operating on society. Its priests left their churches in 
the cities of the Continent for the caves and moors of a land 
where to be discovered was to be doomed to slavery or death. 
To minister to an afflicted nation they assumed all disguises, 
from the uniform of a soldier and the robe of a physician to 
the frieze of a peasant and the rags of a mendicant. They left 
their colleges to teach in the midst of bogs and morasses. In 
1656 a general arrest was ordered to check their increase; the 
jails were filled ; and a ship was prepared to carry some of 
them to Barbados. It is recorded of one professor (as it might 
be of many) that, in the same year, “ he chose in the middle of 
a vast bog, a spot harder than the rest, and built a hut on it,” 
for the purposes of a school. “Thither a large number of 
youths soon flocked, erected little huts all round, learned litera- 
ture and virtue from the good father, and imitated him in 
enduring not merely with fortitude, but also with joy, all the 
inconveniences of their position.”? The Irish priests were the 
same in spirit as those of whom Spenser said that they spared 
not to come from Rome and Rheims and Spain to brave death: 
the Irish people were a nation “ whome no reward could invite, 
no persecution enforce,” to forsake their religion, abandon their 
love of learning, or betray through the peril of any risk or 
profit of any recompense those who confided in their honour. 
Latin was still a common language. Petty, who found the 
diet, housing, and clothes, much the same as the English, adds : 
“ Nor is the French elegance unknown to many of them, nor 
the French and Latin tongues. The latter amongst the poorest 
Trish, and chiefly in Kerry, most remote from Dublin, where 
it is very freely spoken.”* The disasters inflicted on the 
country by Cromwellian rule were too severe to allow of the 


them, by the help of the Irish Colleges abroad, studied medicine on the 
Continent, especially in Paris, 

1 Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement, first edition, p- 161. 

2 Lenihan, History of Limerick, p. 669. 

3 Tracts and Treatises relating to Ireland: The Political Anatomy of 
Ireland, 1672, by Sir William Petty, p. 351. 
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founding of more than two colleges abroad ; but foreign mon- 
asteries were temporarily thrown open to Irish clergy,’ and 
other opportunities created.? Only in Connaught could Catholic 
society show recognised representatives of all its three former 
elements; there, with the gentry and clergy were mingled 
poets and minstrels, one of whom, O’Connellan, is said to 
have equalled in musical skill his successor Carolan. Over 
the rest of Ireland, lay learned corporations became extinct ; 
the professions of bard and lay doctor became merged in one, 
and humbled. Ex-candidates for the priesthood in many in- 
stances played the part of classical teachers and poets. No 
Catholic third estate could form in the towns; for the Catholics, 
with the exception of a few physicians, were expelled their 
gates. Thus in Catholic society the clerical element stood 
almost the sole possessor of a superior education, and thereby 
naturally tended to become dominant in its civil, political, and 
educational affairs. This abnormal social state, thus origi- 
nated, was confirmed and extended over all Ireland by the 
penal policy which commenced in the reign of William 11. 

The restoration only restored a portion of the Catholic 
royalists to their estates. Amongst the Cromwellian adven- 
turers whose cheaply obtained property was now confirmed 
to them was one Erasmus Smith. Being of a pious disposi- 
tion, like many of Cromwell’s freebooters, he founded and 
endowed three free grammar schools—at Drogheda, Galway, 
and Tipperary. His schoolmasters were bound publicly to 
read the Scriptures, to pray, and to catechise the children in 
Ussher’s catechism. His plan of a proselytizing propaganda 
was a failure in his lifetime, as may be inferred from his 
letter of 1682 to the governors. “ My Lords,” he writes, “my 
designe is not to reflect upon any, only I give my judgment why 
those schooles are so consumptive, which was, and is, and will be 
(if not prevented), the many Popish Schooles their neighbours, 
which, as succors, doe starve the tree. If parents will exclude 
their children because prayers, catechism, and exposition are 
commanded, I cannot help it, for to remove that barre is to make 
them seminaries of Popery. I beseech you to command him that 
shall be presented and approved by your honours, to observe 
them that decline those duties, and expell them.”* Thus it 
appears that, in spite of all discouragements, the Irish schools 

1 De Burgho, Hibernia Dominicana, ip, iti. 

? Ibid. p. 118. Laudatus Rmus Magister Ordinis Literas expediri fecit 
Patentes, districte ordinantes, ut extranationalia Collegium et Monasteriam 
Ulyssiponensia pro Hibernis duntaxat Patribus et Monialibus essent. The 
two colleges mentioned in the text were founded in 1656, one at Capranica, 


the other at Louvain.— Ware, Antiquities, c. xxxvii. s. 4. 
* Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, p. 11. 
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had sprung up again, to compete with and conquer the favoured 
schools, enriched with their spoils. Not only did the Irish guc- 
cessfully wage an unequal educational war at home, but they 
founded numerous colleges abroad. The prospect of a Catholic 
heir to the throne did not hinder them in this work, to which 
they were doubtless urged by the unsettled aspect of affairs 
during the predominance of Titus Oates. There were also 4 
couple of Cromwellian plots at home. The king, indeed, had 
expressed his gratitude for the fidelity of his Irish subjects in 
the Act of Settlement, and empowered the Viceroy’ to found and 
endow another college in the Dublin University, doubtless for 
their benefit. But the project was stifled. For such reasons 
therefore, and because of the expansive tendencies of Irish 
scholastic learning, the college of Toulouse was founded in 
1666, that of Bordeaux in 1669, that of Poitiers in 1676, and 
that of Nantes in 1680. 

The short reign of James U1. is little noticeable, except for the 
repeal of disabling Acts and the guarantee of security to Irish 
educational establishments at home. He opened Trinity Col- 
lege, appointing by mandamus a number of fellows, who did 
not take the Test Oath. The Established Church and Puritan 
sections in the college, bitter foes, united to resent this exercise 
of authority, which was in strict accordance with precedents of 
Charles 1.’s reign. It was also the intention of James to set up 
colleges in Ireland, to withdraw its youth from foreign edu- 
cation. 

The treaty of Limerick in 1691 was a charter of liberties, 
guaranteeing to the Irish Catholics as much freedom as they 
had enjoyed in the days of Charles 11, securing to them the 
right to inhabit towns, and restoring to them certain forfeitures. 
It was immediately violated, as the Graces and all other com- 
pacts made with them had been. An ascendancy of Protestant 
adventurers usurped the place of a government; and every grade 
of them, from Sprag the coal-porter to Tewkesbury the viceroy, 
claimed and enforced a monopoly of privileges. They forgeda 
test-oath. They expelled the Irish from all Irish towns and 
cities, from all guilds and corporations, from all professions and 
trades, with scarce an exception. They forbade intermarriage 
with them. They banished their priests and friars, monks and 
nuns; they seized, plundered, ruined, or appropriated their 
establishments. In all this they acted, not on anew Protestant 
policy, but in the spirit of a conquest rule. Their enacimenis, 
so far, were only a faithful reproduction of the Catholic Anglo- 
Norman Penal Code. It might be alleged that the excom- 
munications with which the earlier code was edged by the 

114 and 15 Car. u. c. 2, sec. ccxix. 
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Anglo-Norman spiritual peers gave it a greater sharpness than 
any which the anathemas of Williamite prelates could impart 
to the later one. But, on the other hand, the Irish appear to 
have treated both with equal disregard. The old code erected 
and guarded the race ascendancy of Anglo-Normanism; the new 
code established the sect ascendancy of Protestantism. The 
spirit, that of conquest-rule, was the same; the names only were 
changed. But the last code is of infinitely more importance at 
the present time, because it revived and carried out the Crom- 
wellian policy in an extremely searching and persistent manner, 
because it held society unrelaxingly in its mould for a century, 
and because a living remnant of it yet remains to vivify and 
envenom the recollection of what has been abolished. Before 
it passed, the Irish army and nation were strenuous adherents 
of the British Government, not merely in the reign of James IL, 
but in that of Charles 11. and in that of Charles 1.: Owen Roe 
O'Neill, before his death, was even willing to join, and did 
actually assist, the Parliamentary forces. From its enactment 
the Irish people were thrust into an attitude of antagonism to 
a constitution from the benefits of which they were excluded. 
The last manifestation of the proselytizing policy in education 
began in 1695. It has no parallel for cruel minuteness and 
harsh persistence. In that year an Act! was passed which re- 
cited that “ many of the subjects of this realm have accustomed 
themselves to send their children and other persons under their 
care into France, Spain, and Italy,” and other parts, “to be edu- 
cated, instructed, and brought up ;” and it enacted that if any 
should go or send another, or transmit money for the support 
of them or the colleges, he should be disabled to sue in law or 
equity, to be a guardian, executor, or administrator, to take legacy 
or deed of gift, or to bear office, and should forfeit lands and goods 
for life. Deprived of education abroad, the Irish Catholics were 
not to practise it at home; for “it is found by experience,” the 
Act proceeds, “that tolerating or conniving at Papists keeping 
schools or instructing youth in literature is one great reason of 
many of the natives of this kingdom continuing ignorant of 
the principles of true religion and strangers to the Scriptures,” 
and of not conforming to English habits generally. It enacts : 
“That no person whatsoever of the Popish religion shall publickly 
teach school, or instruct youth in learning within this realm, 
from henceforth, except only the children or others under the 
guardianship of the master or mistress of such private house or 
family, under pain of £20, and also being committed to prison 
without bail or mainprise, for the space of three months for 
every such offence.” It next avows that the competition of 


17 Gul. m1. c. iv. 
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Irish Catholic schools had beaten out of the field those by law 
established, and revives the Act of Henry vuit.! establishing 
parish English schools, and the Act of Elizabeth? establishing 
diocesan free Latin schools. It orders them to be enforced by 
the judges, justices, and grand juries. Four years after, all 
Catholic clergymen were banished the land, on pain of being 
hanged, disembowelled, and quartered if they returned. Another 
year, and it was seen that there were “a great number of Papist 
solicitors,” daily increasing: they were to abjure or fall out of 
professional rank. But bigotry was encountered by cupidity, 
Nine years from the enactment of the first bill, another had to 
be introduced to make the Acts of Henry and Elizabeth effectual, 
Fourteen years after the first, another Act* recited that the Act 
of William had proved ineffectual, because Papists still kept 
schools, and Protestant schoolmasters, to gain pupils, conspired 
with such Papists, and entertained Papists as ushers, under- 
masters, and assistants. It is therefore decreed that, if any 
Catholic soever “shall publickly teach school, or shall instruet 

outh in learning in any private house within this realm, or 
shall be entertained to instruct youth in learning as usher, 
under-master, or assistant by any Protestant schoolmaster,” he 
shall be subject to imprisonment and transportation. All 
Catholic teachers were banished the land; if they returned, or 
for a second offence, they were to be hanged, disembowelled, and 
quartered. 

What manner of men were these teachers? Many of them 
were persons of no common ability; some were true poets, 
whose songs, mostly Jacobite, abound in graceful imagery 
and strains of musical pathos. One of their number, as bard 
though not as teacher, was Carolan, celebrated as the last of the 
old race of Irish minstrels, the span of whose life embraced the 
worst years of the penal time. Goldsmith’s description of him 
indicates the kind of men who, if they taught their fellows, 
were punished as criminals of the deepest dye.* The penalties 
did not deter them. In the midst of moors, in the dark recesses 
of woods, hidden in caverns, or lurking in mountain glens, they 
pursued their educational mission. Then originated the hedge- 
schools. The hedge or fence was not only a shelter from sun 
and storm, but it shielded the teacher and his cluster of boys 
from observation. They could elude scrutiny by fleeing along 


1 28 H. vui. c. 15. 2 12 Eliz. c. 1. 38 Anne, c. 3. 

4 When young, he was taken to see Carolan, and was greatly impressed by 
his venerable appearance. “ His songs,” he says, “‘in general may be com- 
pared to those of Pindar; they have frequently the same flight of imagination.’ 
He composed a concerto ‘‘ with such spirit and elegance that it may be com- 
pared (for we have it still) with the finest compositions of Italy.” —Goldsmitb, 
Essays. 
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it, or crossing through it. One or two boys were always posted 
as videttes to give the alarm; but if the persecutors were too 
quick for them there was a wide chance of escape ; there was 
no danger of being caught at the door. The laws did not 
slumber. The rewards advertised in the Act caused a swarm 
of spies to spring up, whose names of “schoolmaster-hunter” 
and “ priest-hunter ” indicated their trade, They even laid dogs 
on the trail of their victims. And how long are those times 
past? Men still live whose fathers attended such schools or 
kept watch against the man-hunter ; old men yet survive over 
whose childhood the full cloud of the penal code hung. They 
observe that the operation and extent of the code is altered, but 
not its spirit; they may keep schools indeed, but it still repro- 
bates the “tolerating or conniving at Papists” constituting or 
keeping a university, “or instructing youth in literature” 
therein. And in the mixed colleges they point to the compara- 
tive exclusion of Catholic teachers as a specimen of modified 
penal practice. 

On the other hand, the engines of proselytism were multi- 
plied and enriched. Frequent thousands and tens of thousands 
were voted to Trinity College! In 1723, exhibitions, professor- 
ships, and fellowships were founded in it out of the surplus 
tents of Erasmus Smith’s estates. In 1733 the Protestant 
Charter schools were founded, obtaining £1000 annually from 
King George I1., and (afterwards) another £1000, from licenses 
imposed on hawkers and pedlars (generally Catholics) for their 
support. The charter granted recites that: “there are great 
tracts of lands almost entirely inhabited by Papists, who are 
kept by their clergy in great ignorance of the true religion,” 
and that the charter is given to the intent that “the children of 
the Popish and other poor natives,” be bred up Protestants.” 
This “Incorporated Society” was enabled to receive donations 
not exceeding £2000 annual value, which was increased to £3000 
in 1792. In 1749 it was empowered to seize all poor children 
found begging. In 1769 George 1. chartered the Hiber- 
nian school to rescue the sons of Catholic and other soldiers 
“from Popery” and other evils. There was now a vast amount 
of property aggregated around the teaching institutions of the 
proselytizing system; and a great proportion of it was grossly 
misapplied to the private advantage of managers and teachers.® 

After many years of rigour, connivance began to appear, 
more or less slowly, in different districts. Fear, cupidity, and 


1 Journals of the Irish Commons, 1717, 1751, 1753, 1755, 1787-8-9, 1790, 
ete. 

? Warburton, Whitelock, and Walsh, History of Dublin, vol. ii. p. 336. 

3 Endowed Schools (Lreland) Commission, passim. 
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compassion promoted its extension. In some places it was 
dangerous for a spy to pursue his work. Frequently landlords 
found it more profitable to leave alone their rack-rent Catholic 
tenants, whom they preferred to more exacting Protestants. The 
catastrophe which occurred in Dublin, in Lord Chesterfield’s 
viceroyalty, when a house fell on a crowd of hidden worshippers, 
induced a certain amount of religious toleration there. It began 
also to be felt that it was impossible to root out their love of 
education. The Catholics, on the other hand, availed themselves 
of every favourable chance to re-establish their schools. In 
1732 they had had at least 549; but the discovery of this fact 
roused the apprehensions of the legislature, because the dispro- 
portion “ between Popish and Protestant schools is so great” that 
the continuance of the “ Popish interest” was to be dreaded} 

The struggle of the Parliament of the Protestant colony 
against that of England for free trade and independence the 
benefits of which they reserved for themselves, made them feel 
the importance of conciliating the Irish Catholics. What was 
at first policy, afterwards, under the impulse of higher minds, 
became liberality. The exterminating phase of the proselytiz- 
ing policy was declared defeated, in 1781-2, by an Act? allowing 
licensed Catholics to teach; for this Act avowed that the penal 
law had not had the desired effect. It contained a proviso, 
however, against “the erection or endowment of any Popish 
University or College.” 

Policy suggested home education in preference to foreign edu- 
cation for Catholics, more especially for priests. Hutchinson, 
the college provost, during the debates, made a declaration 
which, in its widest sense, is applicable still. “If Roman Catho- 
lics,” he said, “were permitted to receive a liberal education 
in their own country, where true philosophv is known to 
flourish, their priests would become more enlightened, their 
attachment to the State which granted them protection would 
be strengthened, and the general good disposition of the people 
would still be improved.”* This, he thought, should be done 
at the public expense. In this debate Father O’Leary was 
mentioned as a philosophic priest who had eminently served 
his country. Afterwards the provost spoke again, and detailed 


1 Journal of the House of Lords, Ireland, 5 Geo. 11. It was found also 
that 229 mass-houses had been erected since the reign of George I. 

2 21 and 22 Geo. ul. c, 62. 

3 Parliamentary Register, second edition, vol. i. p. 206. The words of Grat- 
tan are also pertinent : ‘‘ We all agree in granting Roman Catholics property, 
and we agree in granting them the right of acting freely in religious matters; 
and yet we say to Roman Catholics—be ignorant—be bigots, for while we 
prevent their receiving a liberal education at home we not only say this, but 
enforce and command it with our utmost power.” —P. 245. 
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his views. Foreign education, he thought, should be uprooted ; 
but Popish colleges should not be established at home. Catho- 
lics might be admitted to the university : “they would not be 
obliged to attend the divinity professor, they may have one of 
their own, and I would have a part of the public money applied 
to their use, to the support of poor lads as sizars, and to provide 
premiums for persons of merit; for I would have them go into 
examinations, and make no distinctions between them and Pro- 
testants but such as merit might claim.” “In order to prepare 
Roman Catholics for the university, I would increase the number 
of Diocesan Schools, and have Catholics instructed gratis in 
them.” This is interesting as an admission that the funds of 
the university and schools ought to be applied, in part, to the 
education of the majority of the nation. The policy proposed, 
however (with the exception of the divinity lecture), was simply 
the education of Catholics by Protestants, and therefore a penal 
policy. The proposal of the Secretary of State, in 1785, that 
Catholic physicians might hold chairs in the (new) University 
School of Physic had to be abandoned.? 

Two new educational policies now began to make their 
appearance. One was a hybrid policy of compromise, which has 
ultimately produced the Queen’s College system : the other was 
the policy of free development. In 1787 the Viceroy promised 
a liberal education measure.2 The Commons, in committee, 
recommended the remoulding of the existing endowed schools, 
the establishment of new ones, and the erection of a second 
University. Mr. Orde adopted these ideas. “There are many 
persons,” he said, “ who do not come to this university who would 
go to another.” “The object of a second university might be 
completed by taking several of the great endowed schools and 
blending them together in a new model.”® This indeed is 
what would be done under a system of free university develop- 
ment. But the system suggested was the hybrid one. Catho- 
lics and Presbyterians each required education; and the theory 
Mr. Orde went upon evidently was that, as both were dis- 


1 Ibid. p. 309. Hutchinson was a layman, and had not been a Fellow, 
which may probably account for his exceptional liberality. He was Chair- 
man of the Schools Commission which made its final Report in 1791. That 
Report recommended that in the [Protestant] parochial schools a system of 
united secular and separate religious education should be introduced ; that 
the middle-school endowments, ‘‘ grossly misapplied,” should be employed to 
establish “a Collegiate School” in connection with the University, and a 
“Professional Academy” to train up useful members for the army, navy, 
and commerce.—Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, 1858, pp. 17, 18. 

? Parliamentary Register, vol. v. p. 86. 

* Journal of the Lords, vol. vi. p. 2. 

* Journal of the Commons, vol. xii. p. 274. 

° Parliamentary Register, vol. vii. pp. 486-492. 
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senters in the eye of the law, they should put up with the 
same colleges between them. He intended that there should be 
an Episcopalian Protestant University, and a Dissenting Uni. 
versity to which Catholics and Presbyterians should be admitted 
as teachers. Such is now the Queen’s University. The Irish 
Protestants in those days, in and out of Parliament, entertained 
larger ideas. Mr. Griffith expressed their views, saying of the 
project: “It does not extend to the education of the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian youth of this country. It may bean. 
swered, they are not directly excluded; but I say they are virtu- 
ally so, unless pastors of their own persuasion are appointed to 
instruct them.” “Ido not, however, relinquish the hope of see- 
ing Schools and Colleges established under the protection of this 
House for educating the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian youth 
of Ireland ; and if the right honourable gentleman will bring for- 
ward a plan for that purpose, or include it in the present one, ] 
am fully persuaded he will find himself supported by every man 
in the nation.” Mr. Orde’s reply did not negative the idea: “I 
thank the honourable gentleman,” he said, “and assure him 
that I have no other object but to put this business so far for- 
ward as to force it into future consideration.”' In 1792 an- 
other attempt was made to force open Trinity College. Grattan 
suggested that, in addition to the clauses of the Relief Bill, the 
Catholics might get the power to become Professors of Botany, 
Anatomy, and Chemistry. But it was resisted and evaded. 
The King’s license was to be sought first (although the exclu- 
sion rested only on the College statutes). One of the two 
Members for the University, Dr. Browne, objected that “to 
admit them, the College should be much enlarged, and addi- 
tional governors appointed.”? Sir Hercules Langrishe, after a 
careful search, found no laws prohibiting Roman Catholics from 
taking degrees but the rules of the University itself. 

The policy of free development was now taken up by the 
Government; the hybrid policy having proved distasteful fell 
into that oblivion from which it has been drawn in later years. 
On the 4th of February 1793, Mr. Secretary Hobart, having 
presented a petition from the Catholic Bishops praying relief, 
had made this important announcement: “I also would propose 
that His Majesty might be empowered and authorized to enable 
the Roman Catholics to endow a College or University and 
Schools.” This question lapsed for a couple of years ; but the 
Relief Bill of 1793 enabled Catholics to become professors in 
Trinity College, and abrogated the statutes of exclusion. Through 
the power of Parliament Catholic students were allowed to 


1 Parliamentary Register, vol. vii. p. 503. 
2 )bid. vol. xii. pp. 124-139. 3 [bid. vol. xiii. p. 87. 
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enter its gates: some entered. Parliament enabled the College 
to appoint Catholic professors: none were appointed. The 
Government did actually take up and carry out the proposal 
made by Mr. Hobart. If they did not absolutely erect a 
Catholic University, they erected a Catholic University Col- 
lege, to which undoubtedly they would soon have given all 
University privileges, had not the Union taken place. They 
did, materially, more than was promised: they provided funds 
to establish, support, and endow this University College. Had 
it been established in Dublin it would long since have been a 
Catholic compeer of Trinity College: it was founded away from 
the capital, at the village of Maynooth, and is now an exclusively 
clerical institution. 

It appears from the records of Parliament that this institu- 
tion was intended as a College (and University) for Catholics, 
for lay students as well as for divinity students. This is 
shown by the emphatic revision of an error in the title of the 
Bill under which it was founded.’ It is also shown by the 
terms of a petition in which the (Catholic) petitioners pray, in 
the interest of liberality, that Parliament will not exclude Pro- 
testant students from it. This petition is further instructive 
for the traditional view which it embodies as to the self-depend- 
ence and self-completeness proper to a University or University 
College. Objecting to give trustees the right of regulating the 
course of studies, which should be left to the caput of the 
College (ze, the principal and professors) as their emolument 
and fame depend on it, the petitioners proceed : “ As the general 
end of education is the full and free development of the human 
faculties and the formation of a virtuous character, the manage- 
ment of it should be as little shackled as possibie, inasmuch as 
experience has ascertained that, as well in the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland as on the Continent, the improvement 
of the mind and the extension of science are great only in pro- 
portion to their exemption from any external influence or 
restraint,”? 


The Royal College of St. Patrick was founded and endowed : 


“Notice being taken that the title of the said Bill differed from 
the leave given by the House for bringing in the same—it was ordered 
that leave be given to withdraw the Bill, and it was withdrawn. Ordered 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill for the better Education of Persons 
professing the Popish or Roman Catholic Religion.” The order of the 23d 
day of April: “That leave be given to bring in a Bill for applying the 
sum of £10,000, granted to His Majesty, or part thereof, for establishing a 
College for the better education of persons professing the Popish or Roman 
Catholic religion, and destined for the Clerical Ministry,” was then read and 
discharged.” —Journal of the Commons, vol. xvii., 1 May 1795. 

* Lbid. 29th April, pp. 111-112. 
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it seemed not so important to establish the Royal University of 
St. Patrick until there should be students ready for degrees, 
But in three years’ time the insurrection of 1798 occurred ; and 
it was followed by the intrigues that culminated in the Union 
Act. Castlereagh’s policy was one not of government but of 
subornation. It did not matter to him how the relations stood 
between Catholic laity and clergy, provided he won back the 
latter from foreign colleges,’ and secured their political adhesion 
by the oath tendered at Maynooth. This policy prevented 
the development of lay education, and caused the ruin of the 
lay department in the College. There were no degrees for lay- 
men there. It was and has been, so to speak, a degree-giving 
University College for the ecclesiastical students, where they 
could obtain every requisite grade. The consequence has been 
that the ecclesiastical department has fiourished so much as to 
absorb the other ; and the educational supremacy of the clergy 
over the laity has been secured. The law which forbade Catho- 
lics to educate their children abroad had been severely felt; yet 
they managed after a time to evade it.2, But the withdrawal of 
the clerical students from the Irish colleges abroad completed 
what the French Revolution had begun, and destroyed the exist- 


1 At the outbreak of the French Revolution there were 32 students at 
Salamanca, 30 at Alcala, 20 to 30 at Lisbon, 40 at Douai, 30 at Antwerp, 
8 at Lille, 40 at Louvain, 30, 12, and 12 in the three colleges at Rome, 
70 at Prague, 10 at Toulouse, 40 at Bordeaux, 80 at Nanter, and 
100 and 80 in two colleges at Paris. Evora, Tournay, and Poitiers were 
dissolved, These colleges were monuments of the Irish love of learning 
and generosity. They were endowed, not only by donations from friends at 
home, but by Irish officers abroad, some of whom founded two and three, 
some sixteen, bourses for persons of their family, name, or race. At the 
period mentioned, the Irish College at Paris had received 53 donations, 
whose annual value was 100,000 francs, besides 40,000 francs derived from 
initial donations. Its college-buildings were presented to it by an Irish 
priest. Its students had brilliant successes at the University of France, 
which conferred some of its own most important professorial chairs on the 
alumni of the college.—O’Sullivan, La Bibliothéque irlandaise. The list is 
incomplete. There were also Irish establishments at Sedan, Charleville, 
Rouen, and Boulay, Bilboa, Seville, Madrid, Compostella, and Capranica 
(near Rome).—Ware, Antiquities, c. xxxvii. s. 4. 

2 The Irish Catholics contrasted these colleges with Trinity College, Dublin, 
to the disadvantage of the latter: ‘‘ panegyricks on Trinity College are very 
frequent in this kingdom, but are never heard in any other country upon 
earth. . . . Trinity College is the most amply endowed of any other college 
in Europe. The Muses wanted no inducement to visit our clime, and yet 
Ireland has gained the opprobrious name of Beeotia. Our good neighbours 
tell the world that we naturally want intellects as well as courage, but the 
persecuted and exiled Irish have constantly supported under vast difficulties 
a literary as well as military fame on the most conspicuous stages of Europe. 
If Trinity College be not answerable for the want of the former at home, I 
know not what is."—T'he Unbiassed Irishman (answer to Dr. Woodward, 
Bishop of Cloyne), p. 71. 
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ence of all but a few continental Irish colleges. Thus the 
education of the laity was subordinated and destroyed at home, 
limited and hindered abroad. The penal code had torn away 
the estates from some great Catholic families to enrich “ the Pro- 
testant heirs ;” it had disintegrated those of otheis by dividing 
them in equal parts amongst the Catholic children; it had im- 
poverished all by exacting two-thirds of the profit as rent; and 
it had endeavoured to crush the laity down into a slough of utter 
ignorance by its laws against education. Over such a com- 
munity the post-union policy, in disregard of the desires of the 
laity, set up what was virtually an Ecclesiastical University, in 
place of the University of St. Patrick for all students. The 
results are complained of by none so much as those who, in 
blind prejudice, would fain have the policy continued. 

The proselytizing system had failed ; and its failure had been 
acknowledged in the Statutes. It was no longer a state-policy 
to convert Catholics into Protestants. But the change was not 
carried out to its logical extent; otherwise the funds and 
endowments which had been allocated by the State for the 
education of Catholics as Protestants, would have been at once 
applied to the education of Catholics as Catholics. The intelli- 
gent English traveller Wakefield, who has left a description of 
Ireland at the commencement of the present century, openly 
advocated this just arrangement. He found the Catholic 
peasantry poor and oppressed, but eager and anxious toe make 
every sacrifice to secure for themselves or their children the 
benefits of education. The hut or hedge-side that served for a 
school had a multitude of pupils humming about it, like bees 
about a hive, even amongst the wildest and most mountainous 
districts! Indeed, it was a thing not unknown for a school- 
master, famous in local repute, to be abducted by a foraying 
party from another district. In winter the exposed hedgerow, 
or cold damp hut, or poor chapel, was abandoned, and the 
schoolmaster passed from one tenant’s house to another, every- 
where received as a welcome guest. Many of these teachers 
were students preparing themselves for Maynooth—the only 
“University” for Irish Catholics; others had been there, but 


*“The people of Ireland are, I may say, universally educated. Many of 
my readers will, no doubt, smilé at this expression ; but I must beg leave to 
re-assert that I do not know any part of Ireland so wild that its inhabitants 
are not anxious, nay eagerly anxious, for the education of their children.” 
—Wakefield, An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political, vol. ii. p. 397. 
“Amidst some of the wildest mountains of Kerry I have met with English 
schools, and have seen multitudes of children seated round the humble resi- 
dence of their instructor, with their books, pens, and ink, where rocks have 
_ the place of desks and benches.—/bid. p. 398. Weld, Killarney, p. 

y. 
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found their vocation fail; some had been educated abroad. 
Thus there was a numerous body of teachers, who gave 
instruction in the classics as well as in English branches. 

On the other hand, Wakefield found the royal free schools, 
established, in part, for the education of the people as Protest- 
ants, “possessing 13,627 acres of land, and educating 187 
[Protestant] boarders, who pay as dearly as if they were not 
at schools of royal foundation, and 114 day scholars who,” 
except about 30, “all pay for their education.” The Charter 
Schools were established to instruct “the children of Popish and 
other poor natives” in the English tongue and Protestant 
religion; their directors had gone further, and excluded all 
poor Protestant children in order to gain proselytes. They 
were execrated by the Catholics as tempters of the poor? 
Wakefield found their average expenditure to be £30,157 as 
against the average number of 2093 children subjected to their 
education. It is probable also that children were counted 
twice over. As a Protestant, Wakefield desired to see the 
Trish Catholics become Protestants from conviction; as an 
impartial man, he was. shocked and disgusted at the misappro- 
priation of endowments intended for national use. He stated 
a principle which is applicable to all educational endowments 
in Ireland, from those of Trinity College downwards: “My 
wish would be to divide the great funds appropriated for 
national education. Let that portion which, by the terms of 
the [private] bequest or settlement, is directed to be applied to 
the education of Protestants, be invested in the hands of a 
board, consisting of persons of that religious persuasion, to be 
expended in educating the children of Protestants only. The 
attempt to instruct children born of Popish parents has entirely 
failed; the remainder of the funds which, in all probability, 
would amount to three-quarters of the whole (according to the 
rules of proportion), the object being to promote education and 
not to make converts, should be committed to the management 
of a committee of Roman Catholics, laity and clergy united; 
for the great aim should be kept in view—to improve the con- 
dition of the Roman Catholic schoolmaster, who, starving on a 
miserable and precarious pittance, cannot be expected to have 
any great attachment to a country where he is so ill rewarded, 
or to entertain respect for a Government by which he is so 
neglected.”* There was at that time, besides the remnant of 

1 Wakefield, An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political, vol. ii. p. 409. 

2 « After 1825 it was very difficult to induce Roman Catholic children to 
attend, and from that time the nature of the schools was changed.” They 
were devoted to Church Establishment purposes with all their endowments.— 
Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, pp. 91-92. 

3 Wakefield, An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political, vol. ii. p. 415. 
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the old Catholic aristocracy, an increasing class of rich graziers 
and farmers, the cultivation of whose minds did not keep pace 
with the augmentation of their wealth. What was to have 
been the Royal University of St. Patrick was closed to them in 
favour of their clergy; and to enter Trinity College was to 
undergo humiliation, for, as its representative in Parliament 
accurately defined it, “it was in fact a Protestant garrison in a 
land of Catholics ; and the learned and respectable characters 
at the head of the government of that College had uniformly 
acted up to the true spirit of its institution.”! 

Unfortunately, Wakefield’s proposal was not adopted ; and the 
consequence has been a series not of systems, but of fragments. 
The State, abandoning the policy of free natural development, 
fell back upon Orde’s tentative scheme of a neutral, artificial 
policy. In 1814, two years after, the recently founded Kildare 
Street Society received a Parliamentary grant, which had to be 
withdrawn on the Report of the Commissioners of 1825, showing 
that it dabbled in proselytism. The neutral policy, as adminis- 
tered by the partisan remnant of penal society, could not be 
impartial. In 1820 the Catholic Association of Christian 
Brothers was founded. They depended on no State aid. Nine- 
teen years later the Church Education Society was founded to 
give a scriptural primary education to Protestants. Lord Grey’s 
Government applied the neutral policy to the establishment of 
national primary schools, which likewise were so much tampered 
with by the old proselytizing spirit that a distrust, only to be 
eradicated by judicious reforms, sprang up in the minds of the 
Catholics? Their establishment was due to a movement for 
education, after the Relief Act of 1829, among the wealthy 
Catholics. Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wyse memorialized 
Parliament on behalf of higher education also for the Catholics. 
He suggested that Parliament should either (1.) open Trinity 
College, or add another College to the University; or (2.) 
endow a Catholic University, placing it in a position of equality ; 
or (3.) establish a college (to be a University) in each of the 
four provinces. 

While the intermediate schools were left untouched, the 
neutral policy was carried out for higher education, by the foun- 
dation, in 1845, of three Queen’s Colleges—in Belfast, Galway, 
and Cork,—and the erection of a directing and examining body 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Speech of Mr. J. Leslie Foster, 15 July 
August 1807. 

2 These schools have been declared ‘‘ miserably inefficient.”—Hndowed 
Schools (Ireland) Commission, p. 135. Some of them have obtained annexa- 
tion to Smith’s charity. 

3 Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland), pp. 20-220. 
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in 1850, styled the Queen’s University. Their constitution did 
not prove satisfactory to the Catholics who had sought them, 
and for whose use chiefly they were granted. In the same year 
the foundation of a Catholic university was formally resolved 
upon by the Synod of Thurles; and in 1854 the Catholic 
bishops in synodal meeting canonically erected this university, 
on the Louvain plan. Dr. Newman was appointed rector in 
the year following. Several high-class grammar-schools grew 
up around the institution. It has had to suffer from the want 
of recognition by the State ; but the Catholic laity of all classes 
have voluntarily taxed themselves at the rate of several thou- 
sand pounds annually to support it. 

It is instructive to observe the effect of the State’s persistence 
in riding one educational hobby, irrespective of facts. It has 
proved most disastrous to the education, position, and uprise of 
the lay element in Catholic society. As regards Maynooth this 
has already been shown. But further, the establishment of the 
national system (without other provision made) deprived the 
lay classical teachers and lay private classical schools of all those 
amongst their pupils whom the offer of an English education 
and appliances, under market-price, could take away. The 
remnant of purely classical pupils could not sustain the schools; 
and with the exception of a few in the larger towns they 
dwindled away. There is now an urgent want of them. 
The work of their destruction was completed in many towns by 
the model schools, the “inevitable tendency” of which was 
“to destroy private schools within the area from which pupils 
were attracted to them.”? Next, the national school teachers 
were deterioriated in quality, and the model schools made useless 
for Catholics, by the conflict with the clergy, as to the separate 
training for teachers, which is now recommended by a majority 
of the Commission. Finally, the schools of the Christian 

srothers, in whatever town they may be planted, have been 
made, like Moses’ rod, to swallow up almost all the minor 
national schools. The parents who desire merely an English 
education for their children are obliged to send them to these 
schools (unequally efficient) over which the State has no power 
of inspection. 

With regard to intermediate and higher education, the mis- 
managed endowed schools have been injured by the competition 
of the Queen’s Colleges. These Colleges, not being able to obtain 
a due proportion of Catholic students in arts, have been com- 
pelled to descend to the position of grammar-schools, and to 
compete with the Protestant schools which might have served in 


1 Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, p. 24. 
* Primary Education Commission, vol. i. p. 434. 
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part as feeders, but which cannot stand against the attraction 
of superior prizes. Considered in reference to Catholics, the 
Queen’s University has had the same success, and proved the 
same failure, as the College of St. Patrick at Maynooth. It 
has succeeded as a professional institution (for the training of 
physicians, as Maynooth of priests); and it has failed in the 
proper work of a University for Catholics in general. Both 
St. Patrick’s and the Queen’s University received and possess 
the qualifications for professional success: both are deprived of 
the qualifications necessary for the complete liberal education 
of Catholics. Moreover, with regard to the Queen’s University, 
the professed intention of the Government, as stated by Lord 
Clarendon, that “in the council, professorships, and other 
posts of each college, the Catholic religion will be fully 
and appropriately represented,” was frustrated by the old 
ascendancy interest. And in a country three-fourths of whose 
inhabitants were Catholics smarting under the memory of penal 
times, these colleges appeared with a list of 60 professors, of 
whom 53 were Protestants. The professors of French, German, 
and Italian were Protestants ; “and in Catholic Munster there 
was not a single Catholic appointed in the Faculty of Arts.”?} 
The Catholics could not endure the deprivation of classical 
instruction ; and, as the neutral policy had cleared away the 
Catholic lay teachers, their ecclesiastics undertook to supply 
the want. In 1834 there were 96 superior Protestant schools, 
with 4240 pupils: in 1861 there were only 60 Protestant 
schools, with 2075 pupils. The difference may represent the 
number attracted by the various neutral institutions. On the 
other hand, in 1834 there were 23 Catholic superior schools, 
with 1484 pupils; whilst in 1861 there were 86, with 4962 
pupils. Thus the neutral institutions did not obtain drafts 
from the Catholic clerical schools corresponding to those they 
received from the Protestant schools. Again, a comparison be- 
tween the number of Protestant and Catholic pupils in school 
attendance, at different ages, gives an equally significant result. 
In 1861, according to the Census Report, of boys over the age 
of 5 years and under that of 15 years, there were 3454 
Catholics, 3636 Episcopalian Protestants, and 938 Presby- 
terians ; of boys aged 15 and upwards, there were 2270 Catho- 
lics, 1330 Episcopalian Protestants, and 298 Presbyterians. 
Thus more than two-thirds of the Presbyterians, almost 
two-thirds of the Episcopalian Protestants, and scarcely 
one-third of the Catholics, are withdrawn from school when 
the boys arrive at an age to begin business or enter a 
University. Say that about an equal number of Episcopalian 


1 Sullivan, University Education in Ireland, pp. 16-19. 
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Protestants and of Catholics are absorbed into business, then 
the difference between the 1330 Episcopalian Protestants and 
the 2270 Catholics who remain at school on coming of Uni- 
versity age explains itself! Nearly a thousand Catholics ought 
to have left for the University Colleges, but have been obliged 
to remain in their grammar-schools, because there is no Uni- 
versity College chartered on principles congenial to them, their 
parents, or their clergy. The Augustinians, Carmelites, Domi- 
nicans, Jesuits, Marists, Oblates, Trappists, and Vincentians 
have twenty superior schools, with 1649 pupils. The Diocesan 
Seminaries, established by the Bishops for the intermediate 
education, in the first instance, of clerical students, include also 
some thousands of lay students. Whilst the clerical students 
are drafted off to St. Patrick’s College at Maynooth, the lay 
students must, under the present arrangements, remain to be 
“finished” by the Seminarist teachers. 

Now almost all these Catholic superior schools have grown 
up hastily amongst a community whose elders were born in a 
period when in the eye of the law no Catholic teacher was sup- 
posed to exist, when no Catholic schools did exist except by 
connivance, and when endowments were impossible. In 1812 
it was still complained that endowments for Catholic schools 
were hindered by judicial decisions which set them aside, as 
made for “ superstitious uses.”? Other impediments still exist. 
The natural result is that the Catholic superior schools are, 
with some exceptions, poor in appliances and means of giving 
high-class instruction. The “seminaries, in consequence of the 
smallness of the funds by which they are supported, supply to 
a very inadequate extent the means of education to the middle 
class of Roman Catholics.”* 

In considering the whole question with a view to its practical 
settlement, it is requisite to remember that the desire for 
education, which has been so strong a force among the Irish 
people, has always tended to manifest itself in the highest 
forms of mental culture. In the present time, as at every 
opportune period since the invasion, the Irish Catholics have 
proved their anxiety to complete and crown their educa- 
tion by the establishment of university teaching. The fore- 
going history demonstrates that their present demands are 
not factitious,that their professed anxiety is not assumed through 
any reactionary opposition to established institutions, but is 
the result of the natural evolution of educational vitality. The 
Irish Catholic clergy have always shown themselves active in 

1 Modern Ireland, by an Ulsterman. Priests and Universities. 


2A Review of the Penal Laws (1812), ch. i. sec. 8, ch. x. sec. 4. 
3 Kndowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, p. 137. 
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promoting the development of the higher education, and that 
at times when there was no competition to fear, and when, if 
they had wished the laity to be deprived of advancement in 
learning, they had merely to cease their own efforts. 

University education being thus desired by the Irish Catho- 
lics, what hindrances debar them from enjoying it? A remnant 
of the Penal Code, which past Governments intended to annul, 
forbids “the erection or endowment of any Popish university.”? 
teligious and educational convictions, the sincerity and strength 
of which are attested by the subscription of £150,000 for the 
establishment of an organ of university teaching,? prevent them 
from accepting the Protestant training of Trinity College, or 
the incomplete learning of the Queen’s Colleges, as a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

From an educational point of view the population of Ireland 
may be divided into three sections :—(1.) the Presbyterians and 
Nonconformists ; (2.) the members of the late Established Church; 
and (3.) the Catholics. The first section, confessedly, have their 
wants provided for, with the exception of a few minor Latin 
schools, which they can easily supply by voluntary effort, as 
the Belfast Academy was established. They have effected a 
co-operation between their Theological College at Belfast and the 
Queen’s College at Belfast, of such a nature as to content them. 
This section may consequently be eliminated from considera- 
tion. In number, the Presbyterians are 9 per cent., and 
other Nonconformists 1°4 per cent., of the total population of 
the country. There remain to be considered only two sections 
—the members of the late Established Church, numbering 
693,357, and forming 11°9 per cent., and the Catholics, number- 
ing 4,505,265, and forming 77°7 per cent., of the total popula- 
tion according to the last census. Under the proselytizing and 
penal policies all the vast endowments granted by the State for 
the education of the whole people have been grasped by the 
small section which now forms little over one-tenth of the 
population. Overwhelmed by this superabundance, its educa- 
tional system is an example of misappropriation and mismanage- 
ment. On the other hand, the great bulk of the population 
deprived of their share, have been hindered from attempting to 
endow their educational system, by Acts of Parliament, by the 


1 Trish Statutes, 21 and 22 Geo. m1. c. 62. 

? “ During the session 1863-64 there were over 210 students attending in 
the University. There were also 376 matriculated students in various 
schools and colleges throughout Ireland, making a total at the end of the 
session of about 586 on the books of the University. Twenty-eight colleges 
and schools have been visited by our examiners at the invitation of the local 
authorities, and are thus in immediate connection with the University.” — 
Catholic University Calendar, 1865, Address of the Rector, p. xeviii. 
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decisions of Courts, by the necessity (until 1855) of obtaining 
the [Protestant] Ordinary’s co-operation to acquire permanent 
sites, by the clauses of the Relief Act of 1829 which make the 
existence of religious Orders illegal. These Orders are accord- 
ingly unable to have their schools endowed. As they direct 
almost all the Catholic intermediate or grammar-schools, the 
educational system of over three-fourths of the population is 
starved by law, whilst that of one-tenth of the population is 
labouring under the effects of a surfeit. 

The State, by disestablishing and disendowing the Anglican 
Church in Ireland, gave a pledge that it ceased to be a partisan 
enforcing or supporting a policy of proselytism. As the sole 
reason for the existence of the present unjust and unhealthy 
state of education depended on the existence of such policy, 
the State is now in a condition and pledged to disestablish and 
disendow the established educational proselytism. In so doing 
it will perform an act of justice, give health to two educational 
systems, and allay discontent. 

As to the manner in which this reform should be effected 
opinions differ. A large body of the Irish Catholics desired, 
and the late Tory Ministry offered, a charter for a Catholic 
University : this plan was, under the circumstances, naturally 
approved by several Fellows of Trinity College, and by the 
Queen’s University Convocation. It was objected, on the other 
hand, that such a multiplication of universities would tend 
to lower the standard of a university degree. The Irish nego- 
tiators lost whatever opportunity they had of obtaining their 
object. The late Liberal Government desired to remodel the 
constitution of the Queen’s University so as to enable it to 
admit students to degrees who had been educated in Colleges 
other than Queen’s Colleges. This proposal also came to nothing. 
Four methods of reform remain :—(1.) to throw open Trinity 
College ; (2.) to throw open Dublin University ; (3.) to super- 
sede the two existing universities by a common university open 
to all comers; (4.) to supersede the two existing universities 
by a university presiding over and developing collegiate edu- 
cation. 

1. The project of opening Trinity College has the marks of 
an illusory scheme. The proposal is that fellowships should 
be opened to Catholics. Now, a generation ago Trinity College 
was thrown open to Catholic students; and the result is the 
present failure. A generation ago Catholics were made eligible 
for professorships; and the teaching body is unleavened. If 
Catholics were now made eligible for fellowships, a generation 
hence the same spectacle would be seen. It is not pretended 
that there is an equality in the preliminary conditions of the 
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race. Besides, such a measure would be no settlement, and 
would prove an unfailing source of agitation. All Catholic 
students intended for the priesthood would be shut out from 
university teaching. All Catholic students in the clerical, that 
is in almost all the intermediate, Catholic schools would be re- 
strained from resorting to the College. Of course, the present 
accommodation, supposing it adapted to the present number of 
Protestant students, would be totally inadequate if a large body 
of Catholic students were added to them. Dr. Browne pointed 
this out in the debate of 1792. He also observed that the 
number of governors (senior Fellows) would have to be in- 
creased. Hence, to open Trinity College to Catholics, if it 
had any practical effect, would necessitate the erection of addi- 
tional buildings, in fact, of another college, and the nomination 
of an equal number of new governing Fellows, who should be 
Catholics. So plainly has this been seen that, when the last 
real attempt was made to open Trinity College completely, 
James II. was obliged by mandamus to appoint a number of 
new Fellows, who did not take the Test-Oath, just as now in 
the Senate of the Queen’s University, and in the Board of 
Primary Education, one half of the members are Catholics, 
nominated by the Crown. But supposing the measure were 
accomplished, what would be the result? The Protestants 
would complain that they had lost their denominational uni- 
versity college ; and the Catholics would complain that a fourth 
Mixed College had been established, in answer to their pro- 
tests against the existing three. It would therefore be no 
settlement, and would create fresh discontent. 

2. Trinity College was established by Queen Elizabeth to be 
“Mater Universitatis ;’ but it never produced a University 
accessible to other Colleges. The same officials have always con- 
trived to be both college officials and university officials. They 
plead that a monopoly was given to them; but the Queen re- 
served the power of granting a license to other colleges. In pro- 
cess of time there were embryo colleges formed, as, for instance, 
when the Jesuits’ university was annexed and a lectureship set 
up there, and when the “ masse-houses ” petitioned for were given 
and lectureships established, as in “ St. Stephen’s Hall,” Bridge 
Street. But whilst the emoluments were preserved, the pos- 
sible rivals of the college were allowed to die out, as teaching 
institutions. It would have been otherwise had the university 
been created the Alma Mater. More than once it has been in 
the mind of the Government to establish another college, to 
be incorporated in the Dublin University. Thus, under the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanations of Charles 11., it was pro- 
vided that “the lord-lieutenant or other chief governour or 
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governours of this kingdome, by and with the consent of the 
privy-council, shall have full power and authority to erect 
another colledge, to be of the University of Dublin, to be called 
by the name of the King’s Colledge,” and to endow it for 
ever out of the Crown lands with an allowance of £2000 a 
year, an allowance which would, of course, be represented 
now by a greatly increased sum. This college must have been 
intended for Catholics, as the Protestants were already pro- 
vided for. Again, in the reign of George III. it was ordered 
that “ Papists might graduate and be professors or fellows of 
any colledge hereafter founded in Dublin University.”? It 
would therefore be quite in conformity with the natural process 
of historical evolution to grant a charter of incorporation toa 
Catholic university college, to establish and maintain it bya 
sufficient endowment out of the surplus lands of the proselytiz- 
ing educational establishment, and to affiliate it to the Dublin 
University. This of course would make it necessary to remodel 
the governing body of the University. The charter of Eliza- 
beth was superseded by a less liberal one in the reign of Charles 
I.: it would be congruous to replace that of Charles by a more 
liberal one in the reign of Victoria. 

3. A proposal has been made to revolutionize the educational 
systems completely, by establishing a university open to all 
comers, and abolishing the existing universities as superfluous. 
The question whether one or two universities would better 
answer the requirements of education and the country is de- 
bateable. A single one would secure a high standard of educa- 
tion; and its establishment would be simple, and avoid some 
difficulties. But, whilst a high standard of education is requi- 
site, it does not follow that uniformity alone secures it, or that 
uniformity itself is an absolute good. Besides, the university 
examinerships are legitimate prizes of the teaching body ; and 
it might be doubted whether there would be much gain to 
students to set against such a loss of encouragement to teachers. 
Apart, however, from these considerations, the very practical 
question arises, whether, in the circumstances of Ireland, a 
university is required simply to test learning, or whether it 
should also seek to enforce mental training as evidenced by 
a college course. The proposed scheme, like most revolution- 
ary measures, has the merit of the simplicity of despair; but it 
would be altogether unacceptable. It has been repudiated by 
the Catholic University section, and by the Queen’s University 
section, whilst it has excited a passion of indignation in the 
minds of spokemen of Trinity College. The Catholics would re- 
ceive it with the complaint that England preserved an educational 

1 14 and 15 Car. 11. c. 2, s. ccxix. 2 33 Geo. uc. 21, 8. 7. 
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monopoly for three hundred years, and then proclaimed free 
trade at a time when the Protestant colleges were firmly estab- 
lished, in order to ruin the development of their Catholic com- 
petitors. It cannot indeed be doubted that its effect would be 
to destroy what is at present known as the Catholic University 
—the only Catholic institution in which it can be pretended that 
university teaching has been tried. The small clerical grammar- 
schools and petty “colleges” (the petits seminaires of France) 
would present their students directly ; and a trifling percentage 
of success amongst the candidates would be advertised, whilst 
the failures would be ignored. The Catholic students would be 
consigned (under the absolute control of the clergy) to the care 
of teachers untrained in university colleges, and unable to pur- 
chase or properly employ scientific appliances. If laymen, their 
small stipends would make them regard the post of teacher as 
only a step to some clerkship, as may be seen in France, and as 
occurs with regard to primary education in the National Schools 
of Ireland. Ecclesiastics, able as celibates to do with smaller sti- 
pends, would oust them, but would not themselves become per- 
manent teachers. They are subject to be moved about by their 
superiors ; and many of them would simply be ecclesiastical 
students, using the position as a temporary maintenance, just as 
in France, where an unfortunate student in such colleges may 
find his professor changed once or twice a year. The proposed 
plan also involves the danger of throwing many students alto- 
gether into the hands of crammers. It has moreover been tried 
in the department of Medical education with the most unfavour- 
able results. And it is altogether superfluous; for the Univer- 
sity of London exists to supply any demand for extra collegiate 
education, and sends its examiners to Ireland. Finally, with 
no great University College in Ireland to serve as a centre of 
intellectual attraction, the question of foreign education would 
soon again be heard of in connection with Irish Catholics. Not 
many of them, perhaps, would be likely to resort to France, 
Belgium, Spain, or Rome; but numbers would be drawn to the 
Western Continent, far more accessible to them now than the 
Continent of Europe was to their forefathers. In the United 
States their countrymen have already erected some dozen 
Catholic universities, which cannot fail to grow in influence, 
since they are supplied by a system of Catholic primary and 
intermediate schools, which expands yearly. 

1 “Out of their own country (also) there is no people so ready [as the 
Irish] 10 avail themselves of the advantages of learning. . . . There are 
about 370 Catholic churches in the single state of New York, and there is 
scarcely one of them that has not attached to it a parish school. . . . They 


have in all the country eleven or twelve Catholic universities, not indeed as 
well endowed nor as distinguished as either Trinity College or Oxford, tut 
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4. But if the policy of establishing a university open to all 
comers is stamped with the same want of foresight, and of 
attention to the complex conditions of the education- -question, 
which caused the extinction of the private Latin schools, no 
argument is to be drawn from that fact against the idea itself 
of a single university. Undesired results are sure to follow 
from sweeping measures taken up in despair of an equitable 
adjustment of conflicting interests. Such an adjustment may 
be made under a single “university. To command the condi- 
tions of success, a national Irish University needs only to be 
established on a plan analogous to that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. As against simple rearrangement of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, this plan would have the preliminary advantage of 
avoiding, amongst other difficulties, the irritation of a Convoca- 
tion unequally composed. Under it collegiate education would 
be recognised ; and this, which would be ‘acceptable to existing 
institutions, Ww rould also be welcomed by the Catholics as a real 
response to their demand. Trinity College would still preside 
over the education of Episcopalian Protestants, and vivify with 
the reflected influence of university teaching the grammar 
schools affiliated to it. The Queen’s Colleges would remain 
intact, to furnish secular education to those who preferred their 
course. The Catholic University College, being incorporated, 
would perform for Catholic intermediate and minor schools the 
function which Trinity College performs for those of the Epi- 
scopalian Protestants. It would oxygenate Catholic education. 
The twenty-eight grammar-schools which its examiners visited 
on invitation in 1863 testify to the great work to be done. 
All the intermediate schools and colleges which close their gates 
to others would throw them open to the regenerating influence 
of a university college in which they could confide. The great 
body of Catholic divinity students, destined to wield an import- 
ant power, are excluded from university training so long as 
there is no Catholic university college. It is certain that such 
a College would reach numbers who could in no other way be 
influenced by university culture. This scheme therefore, which 
would intrinsically benefit education by maintaining a high de- 
gree-standard, would be willingly accepted. Its popularity, by 
securing the co-operation of those for whom especially a change 
in the existing state of things is necessary, would complete the 
conditions of its practical success. All the university colleges 
which form the elements of this scheme are already chartered, 


they will grow. The laws of the State have granted them the privileges 
of universities, in charters such as your Government has just refused to 
their countrymen at home.”—Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York, vol. ii. p. 367. 
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with the exception of such as Catholics require. They at pre- 
sent have only one, that known as the Catholic University 
of Ireland, which at all fulfils the necessary conditions; but if 
any other should grow up and be able to show that, having a 
competent professor-roll of graduates, it could properly claim to 
rank as a university college, its right of admission should be 
recognised. There is no real difficulty in the way of incor- 
porating the Catholic University as a university college. The 
« Act for the better education of Roman Catholics”! furnishes a 

recedent of a similar arrangement on principles satisfactory 
to the State and the Catholic hierarchy and laity. Bishops 
and laymen were by that Act appointed trustees to receive 
subscriptions and donations, to purchase and acquire lands, and 
to erect suitable buildings. They were empowered to nominate 
the president and professors, allocating to them fit salaries, and 
to draw up bye-laws, rules, and regulations. Archbishops and 
laymen were appointed visitors. It is impossible to conceive 
any valid objection to an incorporation of some such body as 
the trustees of Maynooth, to be trustees of the Dublin Catholic 
University College. It would be desirable to make the consti- 
tution more liberal in some points than that of Maynooth 
(where the trustees are self-electing), in order to give to the 
members of the College a greater interest in its welfare. For 
this the Catholics petitioned in 1795. The bishops have the 
charter of Pope Sixtus to incline them to a more liberal pro- 
vision: politicians have the precedents of Elizabeth’s charter 
and of the charter of the Queen’s University, and the example 
of Lord Mayo’s scheme, for giving to the members of the Uni- 
versity the right of electing to a fixed number of places on the 
Senate or Board of Trustees. In such a way the rights of the 
laity and the privileges of the clergy might be harmonized. If 
that were done, and the College were kept free from an external 
officialism which would destroy its utility, its constitution 
would be sound and self-acting. The impulse of life and 
movement would be given by its endowment with a just propor- 
tion of the funds which were intended for the education of 
Catholics, if not for Catholic education. And thus the last 
remnant of the penal code would be abolished ; the presumption 
that an educated Irish Catholic must be the enemy of the State 
would be reversed; and some atonement would at length be 
made for centuries of educational wrongs. 


135 Geo. 11. ¢. 21. 
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mit einem Anhange von Reichssachen. Gesammelt von Joh. 
Friedrich Béhmer. Herausgegeben aus seinem Nachlasse. 
(Innsbruck : Wagner.) 


. Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter von der Mitte des 
dreizehnten bis zum Ende des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, im 
Anschluss am W. Wattenbach’s Werk. Von Ottokar Lorenz. 
(Berlin : Hertz.) 


. Die Chroniken der oberrheinischen Stiidte ; Strasburg. Band I. 
II. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


. Fontes adhuc inediti rerum Rhenanarum. Niederrheinische Chro- 
niken. Herausgegeben von Dr. Gottfried Eckertz. Zweiter 
Theil. (Cologne: Heberle.) 


. Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland. Photozinco- 
graphed by Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., under the direction of 
the Lord Clerk-Register of Scotland. Part II. (Edinburgh.) 


. Andrew Boorde’s Introduction and Dyetary, with Barnes in the 
Defence of the Berde. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. (London: 


Tribner.) 


. Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth, 1564-5. Edited by J. Stevenson, M.A. (London : Long- 
mans. ) 


. La Strage di San Bartolomeo (dalla North British Review) con 
introduzione ed aggiunta. (Venice: Antonelli.) 


. The Method of Shakespeare as an Artist, deduced from an 
Analysis of his leading Tragedies and Comedies. By Henry 
J. Ruggles. (New York: Hurd and Houghton.) 


. Heinrich IV. und Philipp III. Die Begriindung des franzdsischen 
Uebergewichts in Europa. Von Dr. Philippson. Erster Theil. 
(Berlin : Duncker.) 


25. Herman Conring, der Begriinder der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte. 
Von Dr. 0. Stobbe. (Berlin: Hertz.) 


. The Works of Alexander Pope. With Introductions and Notes 
by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol. I. (London: Murray.) 


. The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. By the 
Rey. L. Tyerman. I. IL (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 


. Maria Theresia nach dem Erbfolge Kriege. Von A. von Arneth. 
(Vienna: Braumiiller.) 
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. Voltaire: Sechs Vorlesungen. Von David Strauss. (Leipzig: 
Hirzel.) 


. Thugut wnd sein Politisches System. Von A. von Vivenot, 
(Vienna: Gerold.) 


. Literatur Geschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Her. 
mann Hettner; Dritter Theil, Drittes Buch, Zweite Abtheilung, 
Das Ideal der Humanitit. (Brunswick: Vieweg.) 


. Aus Schelling’s Leben in Briefen. Dritter Band, 1821-1894, 
(Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


. Hegel der unwiderlegte Welt-philosoph : Eine Jubelschrift. Von 
C. L. Michelet. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot.) 


. The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B. (London: 
Bentley. ) 


. Co-operative Agriculture. A Solution of the Land question, as 
exemplified in the History of the Ralahine Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Association. By William Pare, F.S.8. (London: 
Longmans.) 


. Lettres du Marquis A. de Custine & Varnhagen d’Ense et Rahel 
Varnhagen d@’Ense. (Brussels: Muquardt.) 


. Geschichte Italiens. Von Dr. Reuchlin. III. Theil. (Leipzig: 
Hirzel.) 


. Die Belagerung und das Bombardement von Strassburg. Von 
G. Fischbach. (Strassburg: Silbermann.) 


. Wie wir wieder ein Volk geworden sind. Von H. Baumgarten. 
2 vermehrte Auflage. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


. Capitalismus und Socialismus, mit besondrer Riicksicht auf 
Geschiifts-und Vermégensformen. Von Dr. A. E. F. Schiifile. 
(Tibingen : Laupp.) 


. Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J. (. Shairp. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 


. The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Part II. Christianity. (London: Rivingtons.) 


. Savonarola, Erasmus, and other Essays. By Henry Hart Mil- 
man, D.D. (London: Murray.) 


. Gesammelte Schriften von L. Héusser. Zur Geschichts Literatur. 
(Berlin : Weidmann.) 


. Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Von Julian Schmidt. 
(Leipzig : Duncker und Humblot.) 


. Vorlesungen iiber den Deutschen Roman der Gegenwart : literar- 
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historische und cultur-historiche Studien. Von Fr. Kreyssig. 
(Berlin: Nicolai.) 


47. The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) 


48, The Masque of Shadows and other Poems. By John Payne. 
(London: Pickering.) 


49, The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris. Part IV. 
(London: Ellis.) 


50. Rehearsals. A Book of Verses. By John Leicester Warren. 
(London : Strahan.) 


51. An Epic of Women, and other Poems. By Arthur W. E. 
O’Shaughnessy. (London: Hotten.) 


52. Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia. 
By the Rev. Alexander Williamson, B.A. (London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 


58, Die Volker des Gstlichen Asiens: Studien und Reisen. Von Dr. 
Adolf Bastian. Sechster Band. (Jena: Costenoble.) 


54. Mission scientifique au Mexique et dans l Amérique centrale. 
Ouvrage publié par ordre de S. M. l’Empereur et par les soins 
du ministre de ]’instruction publique. Linguistique, Manuscrit 


Troano. Etudes sur le systéme graphique et la langue des Mayas 
par M. Brasseur de Bourbourg. (Paris : Maisonneuve.) 


55. Notes of a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Malta. By Andrew 
Leith Adams, M.B, (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 


56. Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, published agreeably 
to an order of the Legislature. Second edition, comprising the 
Mollusca. By Augustus A. Gould, M.D., edited by W. G. 
Binney. (Boston: Wright and Potter.) 


57. Beitriige zur Flora der Schweiz. Von August Gremli. (Aarau: 
Christen.) 


58. Traité de Paléontologie Végétale, ou la Flore du monde primitif 
dans ses Rapports avec les Formations Géologiques et la Flore 
du Monde Actuel. Par W. Ph. Schimper. Vol I. IL, Pt. L 
(Paris: Bailliére.) 

59. Die Fauna der Aeltern Cephalopoden fiihren den Tithonbild- 
ungen. Von K. A. Zittel. (Cassel: Fischer.) 


60. Uber die Thermoelektrischen Eigenschaften des Topases. Von W. 
G. Hankel. lElektrische Untersuchungen, 8** Abhandlung. 
(Leipzig: Hirzel.) 
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61. Annalen der Oenologie, wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir Weinbau, 
Weinbehandlung und Weinverwerthung. Von Dr. A. Blanken- 
horn und Dr. L. Roesler. I. Band. (Heidelberg: Winter.) 


1. Here Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen’is a revised and enlarged edition of his Worterbuch der 
Indogermanischen Grundsprache, published two years ago. The im- 
provements and additions, however, are so great as to make the book 
almost a new one. They not only comprise alterations of and appen- 
dixes to the matter contained in the previous edition, but, what is 
still more important, they add five entirely new sections. The work 
nevertheless still rests on its old basis. The results already attained 
with regard to the typical Indo-Germanic vocabulary have now been 
extended and applied to those languages which are usually regarded 
as original types of this linguistic group; so that the work is impor- 
tant not only for the commencement, but also for the progressive de- 
velopment, of the history of Indo-Germanic speech. 

The first section consists of six vocabularies, beginning with that of 
the Indo-Germanic language as it existed before the separation into 
Aryan and European branches. The Aryan group here denotes the 
well-known Asiatic members of the Indo-Germanic family, especially 
the Indians of Aryan extraction, and the Iranians. This first voca- 
bulary gives in detail the complete contents of the first edition, largely 
augmented and corrected. Then follow five new vocabularies which 
give its great value to the present edition. The first is a vocabulary 
of the common Aryan period, that is, a collection of words belonging 
both to the Sanscrit and to the Zend. This affords the materials for 
a knowledge of the basis of both languages; but, for the purposes of a 
more advanced inquiry into the original types of Aryan speech, it 
requires to be supplemented by a comparative study of other West 
Asiatic tongues, especially the Armenian. In the next section, which 
is devoted to the vocabulary of the European group, the author has 
collected the words common to the Greek, Latin, German, Lithuanian, 
and Slavonic, and so laid the foundation for an inquiry into their 
common prototype; but here also a gap is left, for the Celtic languages 
have been omitted. The next place is occupied by the Greco-Italic 
group. This vocabulary is of considerable interest, since the common 
elements of Greek and Latin have been collected with sufficient ful- 
ness to throw light on the phonetic relations of the two languages, as, 
for instance, in the reflex of the original a through either @ or e¢ or 0. 
The Slavo-Germanic vocabulary which follows may help to determine 
the question whether there existed any special connection or previous 
bond of unity between the Germanic and the Letto-Slavonie (Old 
Prussian, Lithuanian, Lettonian, and Slavonic) ianguages. The sixth 
and last vocabulary is that common to the Lithuanian-Slavonie group. 
However numerous may be the just comparisons exhibited in the 
book, it was inevitable that many should occur which are open to ob- 
jection, and that many more should be overlooked. A few instances 
may be given. At p. 15, arka, a kind of stag, should be added as an 
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original word. This is shown by the Sanscrit riga (Atharva Veda, 
4. 4. 7, generally with the affix ya, ricgya), a buck of the antelope 
family, and the old High German eh elah, tragelaphus, Anglo-Saxon 
elch, English elk, transcribed by Julius Czesar (Bel. Gall. vi. 27) alces 
alce, and by Pausanias in the plural form dAxa:. At page 51 the 
Latin rumor should be added to the typical word krauman. At page 
82 kvanta suggests the Sanscrit gvaénta. At page 160, under ydra 
it would have been well to note the Sanscrit pardri for para-yéri 
(the locative of yar); at any rate in the second vocabulary, p. 301, 
yar ought to have been given as the typical Aryan form, since this 
and not yéra is reflected into the Zendic form ydére. At page 186 
there ought to have been the typical word vasdr, “‘ dawn of day,” and 
its locative vasri, early, this being reflected into the Greek pe for 
Feopt, Fepps and the Sanscrit usri (with u instead of va, as often 
happens before an accentuated syllable). When identical words con- 
sist of elements which in the languages compared are frequently used 
to form simple or compound nouns, there may often be a doubt whether 
they are original, or whether they were formed independently of one 
another after the separation of the languages. The question is a diffi- 
cult one; but in many instances probability is in favour of the first 
view; and Herr Fick has generally adopted it. Thus he traces the 
Sanscrit triptt and Greek repyx to the typical tarpti; also the Sanscrit 
satyacravas and the Greek ’EreoxAjs from ’EreoxAcFes to the typical 
satyakravas. On like grounds the typical sagarva, proud, ought 
to have been given at p. 193, as it occurs in Sanscrit in the same 
form and is regularly reflected in Greek as dyavpd. Of doubtful 
comparisons it is enough to mention the Sanscrit araviuda, lotos, with 
the Greek épéBiv6o0, pulse. The form itself does not offer any diffi- 
culty, for the Greek S stands properly for the typical and Sanscrit d 
after n, for instance in £avOo, yellow, from £av@, which reflects the 
typical skand ; but the Sanscrit meaning appears too remote from the 
Greek one of pulse. At p. 201 fav has not been mentioned under 
skand, to glow, as it should have been; it shows how the old anlaut 
sk, transposed into xs (£), was preserved in this root in the European 
languages also, at least in this instance. Some alterations might be 
made with advantage in the form in which Herr Fick gives words of 
the typical language. Thus at p. 88, damspatan would have been 
better than dampati, for it is only in the former that the Sanscrit 
dampati and the Greek Seorora seem to meet. In the Sanscrit the 
sibilant has been lost, as in pumbhtiman from pums, and an modified 
and weakened into i, as in akshi from akshan, eye. In the Greek, 
on the other hand, the nasal is absorbed by the sibilant, asin peAas for 
pedavs, That the latter part of the word was sounded as patan in 
the original tongue is shown by the Greek feminine zé7va, Sanscrit 
patnt, and the Greek Seorowva for Seomorvia. 

It is not necessary to point out any further blemishes of detail in a 
work which contains so much new and valuable matter. The author 
has rehabilitated many comparisons which had been unjustly rejected. 
Thus he proves the connection, already surmised by Bopp, between 
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the Aryan sahasra and the Greek y‘Avo (p. 70); for he recognises 
that the Aryan prefix sa corresponds to the Greek é in & karoy 
as compared with the typical kantam. That is to say, the Aryans 
said “one thousand,” while the Greeks said “thousand ;” and the 
Greeks, on the other hand, instead of saying “hundred,” like other 
Indo-Germans, said “ one hundred.” Hence appears a fact of great 
importance with regard to the social culture of the Indo-Germans be- 
fore the separation, namely, that they already counted to a thousand 
and not merely to a hundred, as has hitherto been supposed; and 
they must have had to perform the act frequently, since otherwise the 
numeral word for a thousand could not have been fixed in such a way 
as to be easily preserved by the widely-separated tribes of Aryans and 
Greeks. But a frequent counting up to a thousand presupposes a 
social condition in many respects highly developed. On the other 
hand, the fact that this numerical term was preserved by Greeks and 
Aryans, but lost by other Indo-Germanic races, who have substituted 
for it new formations, shows that the civilization of these other races 
must have degenerated. 


2. Prorgssor Lupwie of Prague has shown himself to be a pro- 
found classical scholar, thoroughly conversant with Indian languages 
and philology. He’'is rich in ideas, happy in his combinations, and 
acute and clear in exposition, and in reducing a mass of facts to 
their most general expression; and in any circumstances he may 
claim a respectful hearing from Indologists and linguists, however 


much they may differ from his conclusions. The title of his recent 
work on The Infinitive in the Veda gives no adequate idea of the task 
he has set himself in it. Although the consideration of the Vedic 
infinitive occupies a prominent place in his work, it is neverthe- 
less by no means its leading purpose. In pursuing that purpose he 
goes into a great many other Vedic peculiarities of declension and 
conjugation ; and these details are accumulated not for their own sake, 
but to confirm a theory, which he has set forth in previous works, 
concerning the origin of the Indo-Germanic inflection—a theory in 
direct contradiction with the generally received view of Bopp and 
his followers. With an energy of personal conviction which often 
amounts to violence, he impugns the theory that the Indo-Germanic 
inflection was formed by agglutination (p. 1), or the putting together 
of successive words which were once disconnected; and he antitheti- 
cally tries to show that the inflection of nouns arose from the fact that 
different noun-stems, which originally only indicated the general noun- 
sense, were by degrees appropriated to the notation of the case- 
sense, while the inflection of verbs arose from the fact that different 
expressions of a general verb-sense, which had first appeared in the 
infinitive form, were differentiated into expressions of verb-relations 
or verbal forms. 

The following extracts from the work will explain this little-known 
theory, and illustrate the author’s way of applying it to particular 
inflective forms. With regard to the noun-inflections, he says: 
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“ Hence it follows that the suffix, in the first stage of its existence, 
never modified the signification of the stem, but borrowed its significa- 
tion from the stem after it had lost its own demonsirative meaning. 
This took place in virtue of a kind of self-adjusting balance; for 
naturally, while people could not think the word with the suffix to be 
an indivisible whole, they could not conceive its sense to depend 
entirely on the whole complex compound, but were obliged to consider 
that even what was felt to be the subordinate element still had a 
certain significance of its own. Thus in a spontaneous way there 
arose a new ramification of meaning” (p. 4, § 5). ‘In our disserta- 
tion on the origin of the A declension it has been shown that the 7 of 
the locative is no exponent of inflection, but the original auslaut of 

Thus the locative becomes an invariable form, and a 
relic of that distant epoch when languages were still without inflec- 
tion” (p. 9, § 9). ‘It thus becomes evident that the locative and the 
dative, looked at simply in an historical point of view, lose their 
qualities as inflective forms, and recede into the period of the creation 
of words. This creative process seems by degrees to have become 
worn out; and after it there arose another impulse—to find a use for 
the refuse forms of the creative period. At first the specific distinc- 
tion of agens, actio, actum, was Teft on one side; and the demonstra- 
tive form, which was then evidently chiefly used, was made to do duty 
for it; while the language, whenever it had spare words for the 
purpose, began gradually to pave the way for that distinction which 
so eminently contributes to the intelligibility of speech. .... But 
when this differentiation had proceeded a certain distance it was no 
great step to add the expression of number and case” (p. 15, § 19). 
“ There is nothing to be said about any original significance of case ; 
it reduces itself simply to different applications of a stem... . with 
which later differentiations were connected” (p. 20, § 25). “In ac- 
cordance with the evidence we have adduced, the genitive and ablative 
singular must also be referred to the creative period. That is to say, 
it is proved that there are no indications of any historical chasm 
between that genitive formation and the formation of the stems. What 
then was requisite to draw out the first dim feeling of inflection ? 
Nothing but forgetfulness. As long as a recollection remained of the 
actual connection in the respective formations stems only existed, 
but no inflections. When the remembrance of this connection had 
passed away, it was at once felt necessary to think, or more properly 
to understand, something about those variations the nature and origin 
of which was no longer known. Then no doubt by the significations 
which were attached to the forms it was thought that they might be 
understood ” (p. 24, § 29). ‘‘ With the gradual growth of forms there 
naturally arose two distinct phenomena, . . . denotation of grammatical 
subordination, and co-ordination. It was natural that where there was 
a relation between terms, there should also exist a tendency to give 
it an expression indicating the difference or identity of the mutual 
relations of several terms. Hence also it followed that a certain need 
arose for the endings called grammatical; the simple termination of 
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the stem was gradually either altogether abominated, or confined to 
a special field of meaning, where it assumed the appearance of an 
inflective form” (p. 25, § 31). ‘In the period the relics of which 
we are tracing, no meaning could have been exclusively attached to 
any form; the directive criterion of mutual understanding must have 
been, much more exclusively than during the time when grammar was 
complete, the self-resulting intellectual connection of utterances com- 
ing one after the other” (p. 35, § 40). 

In discussing the origin of verb-forms, the author (§ 54, and seq.) 
tries to prove that those are original verb-forms which are devoid of 
definite relations to grammatical persons; and, in answer to the question 
‘‘ what such forms are,”’ he says that “‘ they are infinitives, the applica- 
tion of which has not yet been changed from an indefinite to a definite 
signification (p. 79, § 60). He endeavours further to show that the 
terminations of the singular present of the middle voice, mdi, sdi, tdi 
(which he regards as the original forms, in Greek pas, cas, tar), have 
no other original sense than a merely nominal one, and subsequently an 
absolute verbal sense, 7.¢., that of the infinitive, without any relation to 
grammatical persons, numbers, or distinction of active and middle; 
and he concludes: “ asthe terminations (of the active), mz, s7, ti have 
given the stems for the ulterior formations mdz, sd, tdi, . ... itis 
proved by implication that the stems of mi, si, t2, were also originally 
and virtually without any such relation—that they were, even more 
than the forms mdi, sdi, tat, originally nominal, that they subsequently 
possessed an absolute verbal meaning, and that only a later process 

. . . accomplished their separation and relation to single grammatical 
persons of the subject” (p. 145, § 118). 

This explanation of the origin of Indo-Germanic inflection is almost 
entirely based on the deviations from ordinary Sanscrit, relating to 
inflective forms and grammatical relations which are found in the tra- 
ditional texts of the Veda. Thus, for instance, at page 9 the fre- 
quent absence of 7, the exponent of the locative singular, in themes 
in an, is used to fortify the assumption that this 7 is no sign of case, 
but the auslaut of a root-formation; and at p. 73 a few instances of 
forms where se seems to indicate the first person singular are employed 
to show that such forms were not at first, as afterwards, used exclu- 
sively in Sanscrit as signs of the second person, as is the case with 
their reflex forms in Greek oa, and in Gothic za. Without a 
lengthened investigation it would be impossible to go deeply into the 
question whether such isolated phenomena can properly support an 
induction involving consequences so trenchant, or to refute an hypo- 
thesis built up on such stores of knowledge, and with such intellectual 
gifts. One point however may be indicated. The justification of 
such deductions from the traditional Vedic texts manifestly depends 
on a correct estimate of their history, their origin, and the way m 
which they were handed down till they assumed their present form. 
However small may be our certain knowledge regarding them—for 
Vedic science is still in its infancy—it can hardly be doubted that 
several Vedic hymns belong to a time when the language in which 
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they were sung was essentially the vernacular tongue of a narrow 
region, and therefore subject to all the influences which are active in 
living languages. But it is equally certain that other hymns belong to 
a later time, when this language had become extinct as a vernacular, 
and was preserved in narrow circles scattered over a wide extent 
of country, where a variety of national idioms were spoken, some of 
them nearly related to that of the hymns. These idioms probably had 
some influence, though a subordinate one, on the language in which the 
hymns were sung. As for their transmission, it is equally certain that 
for a long time it was only oral—a kind of tradition in itself incapable 
of preserving an original faithfully. But in consequence of the wide 
diffusion of the Aryans over India the tradition had often to be pre- 
served in places where not only different Aryan idioms, but also other 
non-Aryan languages, prevailed; and through the religious use to which 
the texts were devoted they were handed down, not only by men who 
wholly or partially understood them, but also by others who understood 
nothing or little of them, but had simply learned them by heart for 
religious purposes. In the light of these facts it becomes clear that 
they must have been exposed to all kinds of corruption. Then again, 
with regard to the men who collected and wrote down the traditional 
texts. Without undervaluing their zeal in preserving forms of words 
which could not be intelligible to them without the boldest hypotheses, 
we may at least be sure that they were not practised or enlightened 
critics, and that, if they made essentially true transcripts of the texts 
orally gathered from the singers, they were at any rate unable to detect 
the many corruptions which had crept into them in the lapse of time. 
These facts, well weighed, lead to explanations of the abnormal 
phenomena of the traditional Vedic texts, widely different from those of 
Professor Ludwig. Many of these phenomena may prove to be bye- 
forms of phonetic origin, such as occur in all art-languages which rest 
on a living vernacular speech. For instance, the occurrence of loca- 
tives without 7 by the side of those with 7, which is shown by the con- 
sensus of related languages to be the primordial locative sign, may be 
illustrated by kindred phenomena in modern tongues. Thus, in modern 
German the dative termination e is sometimes used and sometimes 
omitted; and in the written language, especially poetry, rhythmical 
and metrical influences cause both forms to be alternately used. Other 
phenomena of this kind are easily explained by the influence of vernacular 
idioms. Others, especially those which contradict not only the Sanserit 
but also all the kindred languages, can hardly be anything but corrup- 
tions which the Indian revisers with their insufficient critical knowledge 
and their reverence for the tradition did not venture to amend. 
Professor Ludwig, on the contrary, attributes to the traditional text 
so high a degree of accuracy that he believes he can discover in it the 
relics of a non-inflected condition of the Indo-Germanic linguistic 
stock, and arrives at a conclusion which seems enough of itself to show 
the utter improbability of his theory. The Vedic language seems to 
him to offer so great a number of non-inflective grammatical forms 
that he says:—‘ We can therefore (but only relatively) set down the 
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completion of the grammatical construction of the language of the 
Aryans as hardly five centuries before the oldest of the Vedas. If we 
take this Veda, in round numbers, to be about 1500 B.c., then it fol. 
lows with tolerable certainty that the completion of the grammar must 
be dated about 2000 3.c. Accordingly the western migrations of the 
Aryans, who doubtless set out with a completed grammar, must be 
subsequent to this date” (p. 148, § 120). It may be doubted whether 
an unprejudiced scholar would be convinced by any argument of s0 
comparatively late a completion of a grammar which is found in 
essential identity through all the phases of the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, especially when it is borne in mind that the populations by 
which these languages were spoken separated so early that none ot 
them, not even the oldest, or those whose culture dated the farthest 
back, as the Aryan Indians, remembered anything of their immigra- 
tion into their historical abode. Surely if the grammar, which by the 
hypothesis was completed only about 2000 B.c., was still, 500 years 
later, among the Indians, in such an unsettled condition that a multi- 
tude of forms could express all relations indefinitely, then the other 
tribes could not possibly have attained to a grammatical form in such 
harmonious conformity with Sanscrit and Zend. 

Professor Ludwig indeed endeavours to point out analogous pheno- 
mena in other languages; but the illustrations are scanty, and are 
treated in the same manner as the Vedic ones. Scarcely any of his 
hypotheses can be admitted by careful critics. A single instance will 
show the rashness with which from the use of one form for several 
grammatical relations he infers a previous and general meaning not 
yet confined to one special sense, and then further infers a former 
uninflective character. With regard to the third person singular 
Atmanepada he says: “To the historical method, which is able to dis- 
tinguish the later from the earlier, it is evident that the older form, 
before the later had appeared, must have occupied the whole field of 
meaning ; and the same method without difficulty or hesitation deduces 
the later more special and definite meaning from the crowding on of 
more recent forms. We can still trace for te the sense of both first 
and third person in the Gothic haitada haitadau” (p. 78, § 59). 
The Gothic use of the first and third person of the terminative da (the 
reflex of the Sanscrit te, which indicates the third person) is thus 
treated as showing that the reflex of this termination in the primeval 
mother tongue indicated both these persons. But it is well known that in 
the Gothic plural there is a single form in anda (reflex of the Sanserit 
ante, third person plural) for all three persons; and if the deduction from 
the first and third person singular is correct, it would also apply to the 
first, second, and third persons plural. But ifthe Gothic had thus, some 
2000 years after the Vedic era, or 2500 after the completion of the 
grammatical inflection, preserved some relics of its original non-flective 
condition in the passive forms just quoted, would it not be necessary to 
recognise a similar phenomenon a few centuries later in the old Saxon 
use of sind or sindun (Anglo-Saxon, sind, sindon) for three persons of 
the present plural, or in the middle German sint for the third person 
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plural, and, less frequently, the second person plural, and in modern 
German sind for the first and third persons plural, or again in the 
use of the first person plural for the first person singular in the French 
patois jaimons ? With regard to all these instances, even the Gothic 
ones, the received opinion is that they come from the extension of 
meanings originally more specialized, and that they have been taken 
to replace forms which had been lost in the lapse of time. With 
regard to the Gothic Professor Leo Meyer (Die Gothische Sprache, 
sec. 141) says: “In the singular [of the Gothic passive] the proper 
third person is also used for the first ; and in the plural the third person 
proper represents also the first and second.” Whatever right Professor 
ludwig has to transfer his theory of Vedic forms to the Gothic, an- 
other man has the same right to apply to the Vedic the generally accepted 
theory of the Gothic, and to explain the few instances of the kind, 
which after a critical investigation may still be found in the Veda, by 
the analogy of the Gothic, old Saxon, and the like. While Vedic forms 
furnish the author with his facts, assumed phonetic transmutations are 
the materials with which he endeavours to prove his theory of the 
origin and history of these forms. This is no reproach to him; but 
the circumstance deserves to be noted, that, while he inveighs against 
the bold hypotheses of many critics with regard to phonetic changes, 
he himself is far from being moderate in the use of them. 

In that part of the work which deals exclusively with Vedic forms 
without regard to the theory of inflection, the author has amassed a 
quantity of valuable matter which no one who occupies himself with 
the Veda can dispense with. Even here there is much which cannot 
be accepted; but the preponderance of good is so great that the work 
takes a very high place in the field of Vedic research. There are 
many explanations and comparisons of Indo-Germanic forms, which 
will greatly heighten the author’s philological reputation. It is not 
necessary to give instances of these happy suggestions, which some- 
times rise to the level of genius; but it may be useful to show, by 
referring to a few passages, that even in this portion of the work the 
student cannot dispense with the exercise of his critical faculty. 


At p. 8, vém in the hymn to Pushan (Rigveda, vi. 55), is taken 
to be a mutilated form of juvdm, “ye both.” Though the unaccen- 


tuated vdm, the bye-form of several cases of the dual of the pronoun 
of the second person has to be thus explained, still the connection in 


this text shows that we have here a mutilated form of dvam, nomina- 


tive dual of the pronoun of the first person. The words “ éhi vam- 
aghrine sim sachavahai”’ must be translated : ‘‘ Come here, O Pushan, 
we both will go together.” Compare i. 42, 1, “‘sdkshva deva pra nas 
purah,” “‘ go, O god, before us.” 

In the same page the author is inclined to identify avds (Rigv. vi. 
67, 11; vii. 67, 4; x. 182, 5) with avds. The true account may be 
seen in the additions to the St. Petersburg dictionary under avd. It 
is the dual of the pronoun avd which corresponds with the Zend ava. 
Compare t@ vdm (x. 182, 2.) 
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At p. 21 it is said “ that the genitive asya is a mutilated form of 
asyas (itself an abbreviation of asyds) we have already proved. . . . 
In Rigveda, iv. 3, 4, we actually find asyah ritdsya.” It certainly is 
to be found there, but asyds does not belong to ritdsya, but to cdmyai, 
which precedes in this quarter verse. That these forms in ai (generally 
datives of the fem. sing.) not unfrequently occur in the Veda in the 
sense of the genitive singular feminine, has been long ago remarked, 
Whether they are only phonetic changes of the ordinary endings of 
the genitive singular feminine ds, or the dative employed as a genitive, 
need not be here decided. In favour of the latter hypothesis is the 
replacement of the dative by the genitive, common in Pali, and uni- 
versal in Prakrit. This replacement was no doubt preceded by the 
identification of the two cases, of which there are numerous traces in 
all Sanscrit writings. In later times this may have been caused by 
the influence of the vernacular languages, in which the dative is ab- 
sorbed by the genitive. Previously, and in the Vedas, it may have 
been caused by the tendency to identify the two cases, which gradu- 
ally brought about the complete obliteration of the dative. Parallel 
phenomena are found in kindred languages with regard to other cases, 

At p. 22 janiman (Rigv. iv. 22, 4) is taken as an ablative. Why 
could it not, as elsewhere, be a locative? ‘Trembled before the 
mighty at his birth;” compare Rigyv. iv. 17, 2, and other places. 


In the same page sfras in Rigveda i. 174, 5, is taken to be a nomi- 


native form, from sfra, in a genitive sense. It is not absolutely im- 
possible to take it in a nominative sense, though that is hardly feasible. 
But why should it not be the genitive of svdr, which it is with 


precisely the same accentuation in another place (vii. 69, 4, stro 
duhita, ‘daughter of the sun”)? Compare the regularly accentuated 


dative stré (Rigv. iv. 3, 8) and the Zend genitive hf@ro from hvare, 
which normally corresponds with svdr. 

At p. 75 fichishe in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita xii. 49, in agreement 
with Mahidhara, is taken for @chire, the third person plural. This is 
wrong; échishe both in form and sense is the second person singular; 
and thus it is taken by Séyana on the Rigveda, iii. 22-3, where the 
verse appears. 


At p. 107 vareydt (Rigveda x. 27, 11) is taken for a conjunctive. 
But no one who considers the potential in Pali (e.g., the third person 
singular chareyd, which would correspond with Sanscrit char-ayet ; 
compare Lassen, Institutiones lingue Pracritice, p. 358), and the 
Attic Optative of the contracted verbs (7.e., of those from the original 
in ao, «Yo, oyo, for the still more ancient aya, e.g., giAoiny for 
¢ptAcijo-cnv), will hesitate to admit vareyat to be a potential of the 
10th conjugation, essentially similar in formation to the Pali and 
Greek, that is to say, from varaya-ydt with the contraction of aya 
into e, as in the Prakrit. Compare, e.g., the Prakrit kamedi for San- 
scrit Kam-aya-ti in epic poetry. ie 
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With regard to p. 120, it must be observed that the Gothic grétan 
js not connected with the Sanscrit krand, but with hréd, originally 
ghrad ; and p. 124 suggests the remark that the perfect indicative 
and other indicatives (e.g., the present) are not employed in an im- 
perative sense because they in themselves convey this meaning, but 
as a form of courtesy. The thing commanded is thereby represented 
as an act of the doer’s own will. If, instead of saying “ Do this,” we 
say “ You are doing this,” there is a certain recognition of spontaneity 
in the phrase. 


8. Taz cuneiform inscriptions which refer to Egypt are among 
the most interesting that have been discovered; but Dr. Oppert in 
his recent Mémoire on the subject has not made the best use of 
them. Egypt is known in these inscriptions under the name 
of Muzur, the OSD of the Bible. It is usually written 
4“ 2 -]<] >VY<! Mu-uz-ri, <* ose Mu-zur or 
<\ 8 PE ~YV<] Mu-zu-ri, and in documents of a late 
period, = ba -]11< Mi-zir. Considerable confusion has 
arisen from the fact that the Assyrian word Muzur denoted two 
distinct countries, one being Egypt, while the other was in quite a 
different region, on the east of the Tigris. In the cuneiform texts 
there is no difference between the names of the two countries, the 
first three forms given above being used indifferently for either. 
It is only by the circumstances and places mentioned in connection 
with the names that we can judge which country was intended. 
Neglecting to notice these points in the case of the inscription on 
the Black Obelisk, Dr. Oppert has been led to attribute the notice 
on that monument to Egypt; but the accompanying sculpture, 
which shows the tribute to have included the Asiatic elephant, the 
single-horned rhinoceros, and the double-humped camel, proves the 
eastern Muzur to have been intended. In the case of the notice on 
the Tiglath Pileser cylinder, Dr. Oppert rightly decided on the 
Asiatic Muzur. Several of the notices of Egypt are not included in 
the present work: among these are the account on the monolith of 
Shalmaneser at Kurkh, where it is stated that 1,000 Egyptians 
assisted in the engagement fought at Gargar, in Hamath, between 
the army of Shalmaneser and the confederate forces of the Syrians ; 
the notice of Egypt in the expedition of Tiglath Pileser II. to 
Palestine and Arabia; and the account of the connection between 
Pharaoh of Egypt and the revolt of the Philistines in B.C. 711, 
which is given on the cylinder of Sargon in the British Museum. 

At page 22 Dr. Oppert repeats the assertion that Sargon king 
of Assyria was assassinated. He grounds this statement on an 
erroneous translation of the passage in Ouneiform Inscriptions, 
Vol. II. p. 69, Canon fragment, line 10, where we have EY ary “ y 
E ase <* —~Y dish which he renders (Chronologie Biblique 
p. 21) “Assassinat de Sargon.” The word EY Say | ma-dak-tu, 
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however, cannot bear the meaning he attributes to it, but must be 
“fort” or “camp.” Thus, Sennacherib, on a tablet relating to his 
Babylonian wars, mentions = SHY ~<\< rely ma-dak-ti ya, 
“my camp,” certainly not “my assassination;” and Paliya the 
Assyrian general, writing to Assur-bani-pal (K, 1249), mentions 
being > EY <TTh) y yv eset ina ma-dak-tu sa sar, “in the 
camp of the king.” 

There is another error in this part of the book. Dr. Oppert 
mentions the tablet K, 181, as containing a despatch from Sen. 
nacherib to his father Sargon, relating to a revolt in Babylonia, 
Now Sennacherib had no command in Babylonia at all; he was 
posted on the northern or Armenian frontier; and K, 181, refers to 
Armenian and not Babylonian affairs. pye ne mistake appears to have 
arisen from the fact that the sign pve is used both for Baby. 


lonia and Armenia, just as Muzur denotes two different countries. 
This fact must be known to the author, who in Les fastes de Sargon, 


line 31, translates Viv yy Y¥ “ Armenium ”’; and the mention 
=———vwv iy ly 

on K, 181, of x ~\<! <- <7ai| -r}-] Hu-pu-us-ka, which 

bordered on Armenia, ought to have shown which country was 

intended. 

The account which Dr. Oppert gives of the principal Assyrian 
stele at the Nahr el kelb is remarkable. This stele was for many 
years supposed to be the work of Sennacherib; it has been several 
times published as belonging to that monarch, and is stated to be 
his in the present work, p.37. Three years ago, however, a careful 
examination was made of the cast of this monument in the British 
Museum; and it proved to belong to Esarhaddon, and to be a record 
of his Egyptian expedition. This was published in the Zeitschrift 
fir Agyptische Sprache, 1868, pp. 94 and 114, without the fact being 
mentioned that it was the same tablet which had been formerly 
attributed to Sennacherib. Dr. Oppert, with a laudable desire to 
give the latest information, mentions (p. 40) the stele of Esar- 
haddon ; and, not knowing that it was the same one he had already 
attributed to Sennacherib, speaks of it as “4 cété de la stéle de son 
pere.” 

The principal part of the present work relates to the expeditions 
of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal to Egypt, as described in the 
inscriptions of the latter monarch. These texts, as copied and 
published by Dr. Oppert, are very faulty. His materials have not 
been sufficient to distinguish between the texts of Cylinders A and B. 
Cylinder C with the list of kings of Cyprus and Syria was not 
known to him. Cylinder E with the account of Esarhaddon’s 
conquest is absent from his texts. The two tablet fragments which 
he notices now form part of the same tablet, being connected by the 
intermediate fragments. And the texts relating to the revolt of 
Psammitichus and the revolt of Milubha in conjunction with Saul- 
mugina are entirely unnoticed. In many places he has made con- 
jectural restorations of his imperfect texts; and the present complete 
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state of these passages (the wanting fragments having been since 
found, and joined to the cylinders and tablets) enables us to judge 
how far his efforts in this direction have been successful. Of 
ten lines restored by him in p. 51 only two (the second and seventh) 
are correct. His texts appear to have further suffered from his 
manner of copying them; they bear evidence of not being copied 
directly, the sound of the characters having been written down, 
and afterwards turned into Assyrian. An example of this occurs 
at p. 62, line 2. Where the cylinder at the British Museum has 
sy El I Ely}, the JEY has been written tus; and in turning 
it again into Assyrian the signs rE] <7a)| tu-us, also used for tus, 
have been inserted instead of the right one. 

If Dr. Oppert had possessed completer and correcter texts, his 
work would have been far more satisfactory ; for his translations are 
in many places good. The book closes with an account and trans- 
lation of an inscription of Darius; but the text is omitted. One 
error which is characteristic of French works on cuneiform subjects 
runs through all the texts of the volume, namely, the substitution of 


>I!!! gr for Av ru. 


4, Or all the works of the great Stagirite, the Politics has had 
the most peculiar fortune. In the ancient world a profound silence 
reigns concerning it, down to the time of Cicero; and even after 
Cicero only a few isolated traces of its use are found. In the middle 
ages it seems to have been completely unknown to the Arabs. It had 
little share in the revival of the Aristotelian philosophy in the West 
during the thirteenth century; for, on the one hand, the scholastic 
philosophers were wanting in that historical sense which was requisite 
for its right appreciation and employment, and, on the other hand, the 
ignorance of Greek was an obstacle very imperfectly met by the 
mechanical translation of the Flemish monk William Moerbecke. At 
the epoch of the humanists the work became more widely known, and 
acquired higher authority. Leonardo Bruni’s translation and the Aldine 
editio princeps were followed in the sixteenth century by a host of 
editions, translations, and commentaries, by some of the most distin- 
guished scholars and statesmen, such as Victorius, Sepulveda, and 
Camerarius. This series was closed by the edition of Conring, which 
is remarkable for its bold treatment of the traditional text, and was 
not properly appreciated till recent times. During the period of 
modern absolutism the study of the work almost died out; but it re- 
ceived a new impulse from the shock given by the French Revolution 
in the whole sphere of political thought. Since then, the text has been 
greatly improved by the editions of Schneider, Goettling, and Bekker ; 
the translations of Stahr and Barthélemy St. Hilaire have made the 
book accessible to wider circles; Schneider and Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
have been especially successful in expounding its contents; and Hil- 
denbrand and Zeller have pointed out its place in the progress of 
political science. A work, however, was still required which should 
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enable students to appropriate its abundant treasure of historical and 
political wisdom ; and Professor Oncken has undertaken to supply this 
want. He had already shown his capacity for such a task by his book 
on Athens and Hellas. Three conditions were necessary for the work— 
to establish the text on a critical basis, to determine satisfactorily 
the relation of Aristotle to the political doctrines of his predecessors 
and to the life of the Hellenic state, and to extract the permanent 
fruit of his political speculation. The first half of the book, which has 
just appeared, deals only with the two first of these subjects. The work 
is not severely systematic; but it abounds with interesting and suggestive 
matter. The author supports with great ingenuity the opinion that the 
Politics, like the Nikomachean Ethics as they stand, consist simply of re- 
ports of Aristotle’s lectures. Discussing the attack upon the political 
system of Plato, and on the exaggerated estimate of the Lycurgan con- 
stitution, he justly regards Aristotle’s criticism as a decided rupture with 
the conservative tradition of Hellenic politics. This rupture was a ne- 
cessary prelude to the establishment of the new system of ideas which 
was to spring from the scientific method of Aristotle and the spread 
of Hellenism through the conquests of Alexander. It may be hoped 
that Professor Oncken in the second part of his book will enable his 
readers to discriminate between those portions of the political system 
of Aristotle which are of national and temporary import only, and those . 
which furnish independent principles, and maintain their efficacy under 
the conditions of modern life. 


5. Ir Mr. Sharpe had contented himself with giving the correct 
hieroglyphic and Greek text of the decree of Canopus, together with 
an English translation of the Greek, his book might have been of 
some value. The services which his publications have sometimes 
rendered to the students of Egyptian philology are so consider- 
able as to have hitherto disarmed criticism with reference to his 
attempts at the decipherment and interpretation of certain texts. The 
accuracy of his two series of Egyptian Inscriptions from the British 
Museum and other Sources is beyond all praise. But his new work 
on The Decree of Canupus is simply mischievous to that large and 
daily increasing class of persons who are beginning the study of 
hieroglyphics, and are likely to be attracted by what may appear to 
them an easily accessible elementary work. Such persons can hardly 
fail, if they consider Mr. Sharpe to be a fair specimen of an Egyptolo- 
gist, to rise from the study of his book with a conviction that the 
decipherment and interpretation of Egyptian inscriptions is an utterly 
hopeless problem. His position is in reality analogous to that of a 
man who, with an imperfect apprehension of some of Lavoisier’s prin- 
ciples, has undertaken to construct a science of chemistry for himself, 
utterly regardless of what the most distinguished chemists have disco- 
vered and written since the time of Lavoisier. He starts with Young 
and Champollion, hardly gets beyond the first discoveries of the latter, 
and absolutely ignores everything that has been said and written since 
the science was in its infancy. The consequence of this is that, whilst 
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almost every one who has for a year or two attentively pursued the 
method recognised by the school of Champollion has a very fair know- 
ledge of the ancient Egyptian language, and can read and translate 
anv text of average difficulty, Mr. Sharpe is as yet unable correctly 
to see his way through the decree of Canopus, even though he has the 
Greek translation of it before him. He cannot even recognise the 
separate groups of which the text is composed. He splits into two 


such well-known words as ¥ << 3 Beka-t (one of the names of Egypt), 
a 
(e) (), sechen, ay ° a* hau, Po rek, de , ken; and 


NMS 


WA ’ 
out of two words like <=> S&S netsem, and <=> , nets en, he 


—+— Co —— Nn 


makes one. He adds the first half of the group ~7y- J to the word 


which precedes it, and takes | as the first letter of the next word. 


He is like a man who, taking up an uncial ms. of the Iliad, 
would read Mn vev aet Se Oca as five different words. “If the reader 
takes the trouble,” he says, ‘to compare this translation with that 
made by Dr. Lepsius, or that by Drs. Rheinisch and Roessler, he will 
find that it differs from them in the force given to many of the charac- 
ters which are less certainly understood, because they are not used in 
the kings’ names. It also differs in its division of the continuous 
sentence into words, and in the meaning of many of the words. But 
those gentlemen make no appeal to the Coptic language to support 
their renderings; and hence we are unable to judge upon what their 
opinions are founded.” Mr. Sharpe here implies that characters 
which are not found in the names of kings are more doubtful as to 
their value than others. He-is quite mistaken. Such names as 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and a few others, were of immense importance at 
first starting; but he does not appear to be aware of another and 
certainly not less trustworthy source of information—the variants. 
There are hundreds, not to say thousands, of copies of identical texts 
(e.g., chapters of the Book of the Dead) wherein the same word is 
frequently written with different but equivalent characters. A school- 
boy who is only acquainted with the Greek alphabet as he finds it in 
his Grammar may be puzzled by the abbreviations in an old edition of 
the Iliad; but on comparing this with a modern edition he would 
very soon learn the value of the abbreviations, and be able to use his 
knowledge with reference to all other books in which they occur. It 
is precisely in the same way that Dr. Lepsius, Dr. Rheinisch, and 
all other good Egyptologists, know with absolute certainty that the 


sign is equivalent, not to CH, as Mr. Sharpe imagines, but to 


ING am, and that Un, one of the names of Egypt, is exactly the 
a 


same word as “—X_ @? Ta-mer-t. Mr. Sharpe proceeds to say that he 
— 
VOL, LI. —-NO. CVI. 2N 
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is unable to judge upon what grounds Dr. Lepsius, Dr. Rheinisch, 
and Dr. Roessler support their division of the sentence into words 
and the meanings which they assign to the different groups. He les 
surely no excuse for his ignorance. There is hardly a single group in 
the decree of Canopus which was not perfectly familiar to Egyptolo- 
gists, and of which the meaning had not been made out with certainty, 
long before the inscription itself was discovered. A reference to the 
hieroglyphic dictionaries of Dr. Birch and Dr. Brugsch, or to the 
vocabularies published by M. Chabas, or those at the end of each 
volume of the Zeitschrift of Dr. Lepsius, will enable him to find the 
works in which the meaning of each group has been discussed and 
determined. The onus lies upon Mr. Sharpe of proving that any one 
of the results which had been attained before the discovery of the 
inscription has been contradicted instead of being confirmed and 
illustrated by it. If he will look closely at the matter he will find 
that Dr. Lepsius has simply given to each group the sense which had 
already been determined for it, and has not had in any single place 
to modify his views of the grammar or vocabulary. Mr. Sharpe fur- 
ther complains that the scholars he mentions make no appeal to the 
Coptic language to support their renderings. But this has been done 
elsewhere. A glance at Dr. Brugsch’s dictionary will show abu- 
dance of references, not only to the Coptic, but to Demotic Egyptian, 
which is a stage of the language intermediate between Coptic and 
ancient Egyptian. Mr. Sharpe himself is very far from recognising 
the Coptic representatives of the easiest hierogylphic groups. The 


a 
very first group in the inscription of Canopus is } _, which, every one 


knows, signifies a year. He transcribes this Bai, 1; but he gives no 
proof, and is certainly unable to give any, that the group is so to be 
read. ‘The word sat, for year,” he himself says, ‘is not known in 
Coptic.” The orthodox reading is renpi-t, and has direct Coptic 


authority. The sign { is ideographic of two phonetic groups, mae ' 


a 
renpe, and { , ter. The first of these is exactly equivalent to 


the Coptic PORRTU, signifying year, the letter m in Coptic being 
always changed before p into m. Champollion and all his successors 
adopted this reading of the group until a doubt was suggested by the 
fact that the word renpe, though common enough, had never been 


found with the determinative of time, whereas ° ter, was very 


common indeed. The claims of this latter word were strongly advo- 
cated by very eminent scholars until Mr. Renouf proved, first, that the 


a ae 2 (O 
year { was a feminine noun, and, secondly, that was mascu- 


ot 
line, and really signified, not year, but season. He then produced 
instances out of Mr. Sharpe’s own publications (Egyptian Inscriptions, 


i. 28, and ii, 11) of the full phonetic group, “=~ { cp renpir, in the 
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sense of year. Since this time M. de Rougé, Dr. Brugsch, and all 
other Egyptologists have considered the question as settled for ever. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Sharpe had before him a direct proof of Mr. 


Renouf’s rendering of se { o ter. The group occurs more than 
once in this inscription. It is found at line 20, in the plural, 
“ { 4 p ter. Mr. Sharpe’s note here is, “ THe Szasons, dpa, 
Sli! 


according to the Greek ;” but the Greek does not satisfy him, and he 
gives another explanation. The next group in the inscription about 


which there could be any question is [INIS°, sesu. The meaning of 


this has long since been determined. In his Papyrus Magique M. 
Chabas called attention to the expressions 7 eK { ©, tennu 
nw © 10) 


renpi-t, ~ Ke tennu abot, ~ Ke LSS tennu 
i -) anne x ©’ or n 


sesu X., every year, every month, every tenth [?] Sesu is clearly a sub- 
stantive, and signifies a portion of time. On comparing a tablet in 
Brugsch’s Recueil, tom. i. pl. xxii., with the tablet of Canopus, Mr. 


Sharpe will see that (le su, is another form of the same group, and 


that Dr. Brugsch had easily identified it with a well-known Coptic 
word, CO%, of which Tattam says, “hee vox preponitur numero 
dierum mensiz et ordinalis dierum est.”” The group occurs very fre- 
quently indeed in the decree of Canopus, and requires in every place 
to be explained in this sense. 

A little lower down the text speaks of the priests who 


| . 
ENS Se en Cor aon , s-mar nuter-u em seti-sen. 
OO ES 


This passage, translated word for word, simply means, “array the 
gods in their robes.” The first word, s-mdr, is the intensive form of 


mar, of which the Coptic representative is RRHP, cingere, wepi{wvivas. 
The prefix s in the ancient language corresponds to the Coptic © or ‘T. 
The next group has nothing to do with hymns, as Mr. Sharpe 
supposes. It is a well-known variant of the word nuter, Coptic 


NOSCTE, god, and is phonetically written © Sd. An example 


may be found in Lepsius’s Denkméiler, iii. pl. 268. This word is fol- 
lowed by the preposition em, with, governing seti. The Coptic repre- 
sentative of the last word is not easy to find, but its etymology is 


beyond a doubt. The word , set, to clothe, put on, is a very 
familiar one in the Book of the Dead. The present group is followed 
by the sign on, determinative of clothing. And its full phonetic 
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—— 
reading is Ne, seti-t, as in an inscription at Abydos published 
So 


a 


. Mariette (Fouilles, tom. i. 1. 40), 
by M. Mariette (Fowilles, tom. 1. p ) 


seti-t-ef er pahu-f, “ his robe for his back.”’ The sense of the passage 
is therefore clear enough, even without the Greek text pds riy 
orodkicpov tov Gedv. But, according to Mr. Sharpe, the first group 
signifies “‘ perhaps THOSE WHO SING OR PRAISE,” the second is “ Hymys,” 
and the third, really consisting of two words (for he takes the preposition 
<— as the first letter of a word), “perhaps THOSE WHO ROBE THE 
cops.” All this is mere unsuccessful guess-work. 


= 
Xa! 


6. In a dissertation de plumbeis apud Greecos tesseris, M. Albert 
Dumont has investigated a problem of numismatics which was discussed 
in the last century by Ficoroni (I piombi antichi, Rome, 1740), and 
has more recently been treated by Garrucci (I piombi antichi, Rome, 
1847), as well as by Salinas and Pastoloka in the Annals of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome (1864-66). These leaden medals, 
for the most part cast in moulds, have been variously regarded as 
coins, tesserz, missilia, or billets distributed to the people, or tickets 
of admission to the theatre. M. Dumont does not deny the existence 
of leaden coins amongst the Greeks, such as the diabolon found 
by M. Mariette; but these coins must have been conventional money, 
used under particular circumstances, like the obsidional money of 
modern times, and current therefore only for a short period. As to 
missilia or billets distributed to the people, they would necessarily bear 
an indication of the object to be obtained by means of them; and 
there is no such indication in the present case. Lastly, the tessere 
for the theatre would have some specification of the place to be occu- 
pied; and this also is wanting. M. Dumont endeavours to establish 
that the tesseree of which he speaks exhibit the marks of private per- 
sons, certain signs belonging to the particular individual. To show 
this he compares them with the Heracleian tables, where the names 
of citizens occupying farms are accompanied by certain signs to dis- 
tinguish them from other individuals of the same name; which signs 
are also found on the tessere. He further compares them with the 
Athenian tetradrachms, on which the name of the magistrate of the 
mint is accompanied by similar signs. The tessere# in the hands of 
the persons to whom they belonged were a means of securing recogni- 
tion. They served also for public purposes—to indicate the members 
of the senate, tribes, ete. They were also used for the theatres, as 
commemorative signs, for the public games, the worship of the gods, 
the colleges, and sodalities. In intrinsic value these medals occupy 
of course the lowest place in coinage; but this is not a reason for 
overlooking them, and it was important to determine their object and 
use. This M. Dumont appears to have done in his short disser- 
tation, which is distinguished both by the accuracy of its method and 
the extent of its erudition. 
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7. M. Bevt’s Titus et sa dynastie completes the series of political 
pamphlets upon the character of Augustus and his successors, to which 
the author has given the general title of Le Procés des Césars. It is 
the last of the series of monographs on Roman History with which the 
frondeurs of the reign of Napoleon m1. have so long carried on their 
transparent attacks on the imperial régime. However they may have 
failed in their real object, these caricatures of Roman history are at 
least very clever and very amusing. M. Beulé’s portraits of the last 
six of the Cesars, of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian, have a certain resemblance to their originals. Under 
absurd and impossible proportions they do, no doubt, preserve a 
strange kind of likeness, which seems to suggest the real character of 
the sitter more pointedly than a much truer delineation of his actual 
face and figure. The three first-named Emperors are here dashed off 
very rapidly. They occupied the place, though with little of the sub- 
stance, of power, for but a few months each. They left no mark upon 
the page of history from any actions of their own, and live only in the 
few incisive touches of the pen of Tacitus. A crabbed martinet, a frivol- 
ous voluptuary, a wallower in the lowest sensuality, deserved no more 
than a passing mention. M. Beulé takes care that it shall be such as 
shall urge the moral against Ceesarism. He gives the portraits of his 
Czsars; but he does not fill in his picture with the circumstances that 
surrounded them. If the three wretched men already mentioned are 
exceptional, the Flavian Emperors at least, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian, had their raison d’étre. They were the natural product of 
the times and circumstances, and were not ill adapted to attain to 
prominence among them. These rulers, too, M. Beulé caricatures, 
while his delineation is not without truth as well as force. The real man 
is undoubtedly presented ; but his features are violently distorted and 
exaggerated. The great object is to show how utterly unworthy they 
all were of bearing rule over the millions of the Roman world. Ves- 
pasian was narrow-minded and vulgar, devoid of every lofty aspira- 
tion, thrust forward with hardly a movement of his own by the restless 
ambition of his son Titus. Titus was from the first an unprincipled 
intriguer, a designing villain, a combination, not very consistent or 
intelligible, of fervid imagination and calculating artifice. Domitian 
was altogether a poor creature, a sly schemer, ever baffled in his 
schemes, and allowed only by the imbecility of his subjects to enjoy 
by natural succession the inheritance of his brother and his father, 
Yet even if the truth of this sombre colouring be granted in the main, 
there can be little doubt that the city as well as the provinces, the 
Senate no less than the people, regarded with almost entire satisfac- 
faction the public career of Vespasian and Titus, and, for one half at 
least of his reign, even that of Domitian. The key to the policy of 
the Flavian Emperors may be read in the word “Senatus ” which 
surmounts in the boldest and deepest characters the triumphal Arch 
of Titus, and leaves, as it were, in the background all the glorification 
of the Emperor and his victories which follows. Though raised to 
power solely by their military commands, the Flavii declared them- 
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selves the champions of the Senate, and professed to rule for them and 
by them. As military chiefs, they secured peace in the capital, and 
maintained the frontiers by bloody and decisive wars. M. Beulé and 
many others are quite wrong in saying of Titus and of other Roman 
Emperors that they had no public policy, and thought only of their 
own personal interests. Of a public policy, indeed, in the modern 
sense—of great social improvements, of educating and elevating the 
minds of the people—they had no idea; no ancient had any such idea 
But theirs was the great policy of all the true Roman worthies, of 
maintaining peace at Rome by overpowering all opposition through- 
out the provinces. This was what Vespasian and Titus effected by 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and by the pacification of the legions 
which had come in conflict in the civil wars. Nor is it fair to sneer 
altogether at the attempts even of Domitian to control the enemies of 
the Empire on the Danube. Whatever be the true story of his cam- 
paigns against the Germans and the Dacians, he was faithful to the 
traditions of his family, of the Cesars before him, and of all the most 
illustrious of the Roman captains, in undertaking and again and again 
returning to them. 


8. Dicum was an Irish monk who in 825 compiled a geography, 
and in doing so made use of some works which have since been lost, 
particularly of one composed by order of the Emperor Theodosius. 
On this account his book, notwithstanding its imperfections, is of 
some importance. It was edited in 1807 by Walckenaer, and in 
1811 by Letronne; but both editions are out of print. Herr Parthey 
has now given his attention to it, and has published a handsome and 
careful reprint, for which he has made use of a Dresden manuscript 
hitherto unknown, as well as a Venetian one. He has also consulted 
the Paris manuscript, on which the former editions were founded. In 
a short preface he collects all that is known of Dicuil and his work, 
and gives an account of the manuscripts and editions. An accurate 
index enhances the usefulness of the work. 


9. Wuatever Mr. Church writes is certain to bear the impress of a 
scholarlike mind, and to display a rare mastery of English. His power 
of psychological analysis, of thinking himself into the material attitude 
and spiritual wants of a different age, gives a special value to all his 
estimates of ecclesiastical history. His point of view is sure to be 
suggestive, even if it be not altogether adequate. It is now more than 
twenty years since he published two essays on St. Anselm, which may 
still take rank among the best English monographs. The little volume 
he has now written on the same subject is designedly of a more 
popular cast than the essays, and yet in some respects supplements 
them by a greater fulness of detail. There are passages in the 
author’s best manner. The first few pages, in which he explains the 
relations of Church and State in the eleventh century, the description 
of Anselm’s Italian surroundings, and the analysis of his personal 
character, are such as could scarcely be improved upon. Mr. Church 
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alludes to the very different estimate which Dr. Hook has taken of 
Anselm’s character. They are views which cannot be reconciled by 
any compromise ; and that which Mr. Church has adopted appears to 
be the right one. 

Nevertheless the present biography, coming from a writer so capable 
of the highest work, is a little disappointing. The short book is over- 
loaded with matter extraneous to its real subject, and deficient in 
much personal detail that ought to have found a place. It is an un- 
necessary distrust of the fascinations of his own subject that has led 
Mr. Church to insert a whole chapter on “ Orderic the Chronicler,” 
whose sole connection with Anselm is that he was born when Anselm 
was already aged, and has recorded some notices of his life. On the 
other hand, Eadmer, to whom we owe almost everything that we know 
of Anselm, is passed over with very scanty notice, though enough is 
recorded about him to justify the surmise that his employer’s char- 
acter for meekness was well deserved. A much graver fault is that 
Mr. Church scarcely seems to have made any use of Anselm’s corre- 
spondence. ‘This tells upon his work in several ways. The account 
of the Primate’s quarrel with Rufus (p. 189), being taken merely from 
the Historia Novorum, is very meagre in comparison with Anselm’s 
own narrative (Epist. 3.24). The part Anselm took in defending 
the monks of St. Edmund’s Bury against the intrusion of a Norman 
Abbot, though of the blood-royal, is so characteristic of his whole 
dealings towards the oppressed English that it ought not to have been 
passed over; and his remonstrance with Ernulf of Belesme and others 
against any encroachments upon the Welsh Church derives additional 
interest from the fact that this very Ernulf afterwards ascribed 
his escape from shipwreck to Anselm’s intercession (Anglia Sacra, 
i. 181). Scattered here and there too are touches of personal 
history, as in the letter, written when he was yet young, of the 
noble Norman family, where the mother called him “son” and 
the children “ brother” (Epist. 1. 18); or we light upon pas- 
sages, as in that wonderful letter to the lady living in fornication 
(Epist. 3. 157), where the most difficult of tasks is performed 
with a pathos and earnestness that must have disarmed hostility. 
Similarly the letters of Osbert de Clare, some of which were written 
to the Archbishop’s nephew, an Abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury, throw 
very valuable light on the veneration in which the Primate’s memory 
was held many years after his death. It was not perhaps quite well 
to glide over Anselm’s apology for the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
with a statement that he was “called upon to defend the language of 
the Western Creed against the Greeks ;” and, unless Mr. Church has 
some special reasons for doubting the authenticity of the Hymns and 
Psalter to the Virgin, a part of Anselm’s works which throws so much 
light on the sympathetic element in his character, and in which he 
rather anticipated than followed his age, should have been alluded to. 
Eadmer too, it will be remembered, followed his teacher in this matter. 
Mr. Church is also a little rash in quotations. There is no higher 
authority than Palgrave on this period of English history; b 
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it must be remembered that he did not live to revise his last volumes ; 
and when he wrote about Rockingham Castle as surrounded by glowing 
furnaces, and the forgemen as a “ peculiarly barbarous class,” amon 

whom Anselm might hesitate to place himself, it is allowable to think 
that the passage never received his lastcorrections. Domesday-Book (If. 
219 b.) shows that the ironworks at Corby and Gretton, which had been 
worked profitably under the Confessor, disappeared after the Conquest, 
probably in consequence of the vicinity of Rockingham Castle, or 
because the forest was reserved for the chase, while Towcester and 
Norton, which perhaps retained their furnaces, belong rather to Whittle. 
bury than to Rockingham Forest, and are at least thirty miles distant 
from the castle. Anselm’s fear from this danger would therefore have 
been purely fanciful. On the other hand, there is a passage in Palgrave's 
English Commonwealth, containing an excerpt supposed to be from 
Flambard’s unfinished Domesday, which might have served in some 
degree to vindicate the Bishop’s character. It is very doubtful 
whether he or Rufus designed more than to substitute fuller valuations 
for those of the Conqueror’s survey, and to deprive church lands of 
their exemption from military service. 


10. Vincentivs, to whom later writers have given the family name 
of Kadlubek, was Bishop of Cracow from 1208 to 1218, and then 
voluntarily retired to the convent of Jendrzejow, where he died a 
Cistercian monk in 1223. Perhaps his love of literary occupation led 
him to the cloister ; at all events it was probably in the latter days of his 


life that he compiled his Chronicle, and so became the first Polish 
historian. His countrymen have valued his work very highly. In 
their schools it was read, expounded, and commented on in detail. 
Now they endeavour to keep up its authority. They have brought out 
two new editions, of which it is difficult to determine which is the worst; 
and at this moment Herr Bielowski is preparing a third, after commit- 
ting himself to very peculiar and fantastic assertions, both as to the 
Chronicle itself and the sources from which it is derived. On the 
other hand, Professor Zeissberg of Lemberg, the author of several 
important contributions to the early history of Poland, which have 
appeared amongst the papers of the Vienna Academy, has there also 
published a masterly dissertation on it. 

The Chronicle of Vincentius is of a peculiar kind. He never came 
down to his own time, about which he might have given valuable in- 
formation ; but he expatiates on remote periods of which he knew no 
more than others. He probably obtained his doctor's degree at 
Bologna; and he loves to display his acquaintance with the canon 
law, as well as with classic literature. It was probably from reading 
Cicero that he was led to the idea of writing the first part of his 
Chronicle in the form of a dialogue, which he professes to have heard 
when a boy, between his predecessor Matthew and John Archbishop 
of Gnesen. His language is highly coloured, and sometimes be- 
comes quite unintelligible from his love of archaisms and far-sounding 
phrases. Polish scholars have now not only interpreted the fiction as 
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though the first books of the Chronicle were really the work of the old 
Bishop Matthew, but have also attempted to save the fables contained 
in them. As the history of Justin is used and quoted in the work, 
whilst very little of what Vincentius puts into his mouth is really to 
be found in him, Professor Bielowski struck out the idea that Vincen- 
tius possessed the lost histories of Trogus Pompeius themselves, which 
Justin only abridged; and in 1853 he even published a collection 
of fragments of Trogus Pompeius, which were borrowed from this 
Chronicle. Professor Gutschmid immediately issued a sufficient refu- 
tation ; and Professor Zeissberg has now performed the laborious task 
of first collecting and critically sifting all that is really known of the 
author’s life, and then thoroughly examining the phraseology of the 
Chronicle, its relation to the sources used in it, and the trustworthi- 
ness of its author. The devotion of so much labour to such an under- 
taking would seem extravagant if it were not justified by the perti- 
nacity with which the national scholars cling to the authority of their 
countryman. The arbitrary way in which Vincentius used his sources, 
and the readiness with which he quoted them for stories which he had 
invented or completely altered, is clearly proved. The origin of his 
inventions and fancies may be traced; but history cannot be manu- 
factured out of them by ingenious interpretations. According to Pro- 
fessor Zeissberg, Vincentius was so strangely organized as not to know 
when he was not telling the truth. Be that as it may, he is not to be 
trusted on remote periods, and can only be accepted with caution when 
speaking of those nearer to his own time. 


11. Proresson Stusss’s Select Charters, and other Illustrations of 
English Constitutional History, is something more than an ordinary 
manual, Even putting aside the very valuable introduction with which 
he has prefaced his account of the different reigns, the work of selection 
which he has performed is what very few men could have done at all ; 
and he has executed it in his best manner. From the time of the 
Conquest to the reign of Edward 1. scarcely a document is omitted 
which could throw real light upon the growth of the English constitu- 
tion. Two valuable treatises, the Dialogus de Scaccario, and the 
Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, which were practically hidden from the 
student in Madox’s History of the Exchequer, and Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy’s little known edition, are now made generally accessible. A 
vocabulary is given at the end, which is perhaps a little meagre, from 
the author’s desire to avoid subjects of controversy, but which will 
still enable a student, with ordinary good sense and application, to work 
out the meaning of almost any passage. Altogether the book thoroughly 
complements Hallam; and it would be difficult to say which of the two 
is the more indispensable for a real knowledge of English medizeval 
history. The plans of excerpts from uncritical chronicles has proved 
a complete failure in its application to narrative history. In determin- 
ing the statesmanship, or describing the great events of an epoch, so 
much of the necessary work is critical and constructive that it is idle 
to offer the material instead of the building. But the evidence of laws 
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has a certain character of finality ; and they may fairly be trusted to 
speak for themselves. 

The book, if nearly faultless, has a few blemishes and omissions, 
The first six pages on the origin of the English race seem altogether 
out of place. The theory they put forward, that “from the Briton 
and the Roman of the fifth century we have received nothing,” is in 
complete opposition to Kemble and Palgrave, who are still the highest 
authorities on the subject. No doubt much may be said against their 
view, as indeed much may be said on either side of most questions 
concerning the fifth and sixth centuries. But dogmatic assertion, with- 
out argument or proof, is at least hazardous. The fact that the Saxon 
condition of preedial servitude, the trinoda necessitas, and the rights of 
the Crown, have their counterparts in Imperial codes ; the existence of 
anomalous tenures, such as Borough English, believed to be of Celtic 
origin, over many hundred manors, mostly in the east of England: 
above all, the fact that ancestors who, if Saxon, were all free in the 
fifth century, had descendants out of whom four in five were serfs at 
the time of the Norman conquest—are strong reasons at least why 
judgment upon this matter should not be pronounced hastily or with- 
out evidence assigned. There are no doubt many institutions which 
have grown up independently in several kindred nations at concurrent 
stages of growth, and for which a direct filiation need not be sought. 
But if it would be rash to assert that certain parts of a constitution 
were not originated by the less civilized people because they could 
easily have been derived from the more civilized, it is surely bolder 
still to assert difference of pedigree in the face of general identity. 
Above all, the whole of this argument, and the excerpt from Tacitus, 
have little or no bearing on English constitutional history. 

Passing to the statutes of William the Conqueror (p. 80), it is per- 
haps to be regretted that Professor Stubbs has not given an abstract of 
the very sufficient reasons he advanced in his preface to the second 
volume of Hoveden for rejecting the fuller edition hitherto received. 
It is purely a practical point; but students reading Lingard, or any other 
text-book, are likely to be puzzled by references to laws which are 
now known to be spurious, and accordingly find no place in this 
manual. Again, the second article enacting a direct oath of homage 
to the king from every freeman in England appears as an innovation, 
and has been so regarded by several writers, as for instance by Lingard. 
It had, however, been anticipated by a law of Edmund’s, which Pro- 
fessor Stubbs gives at p. 66. Here, and in many similar cases, 28, 
for instance, in that of the chief provisions of Magna Charta, a slight 
note of reference would be very useful. It would no doubt add much 
to the labour of the editor; and, as it would be difficult for him to give 
it in every instance without swelling the bulk of his work needlessly, 
his omissions would expose him to some adverse criticisms. But the 
benefits of the plan would be very great; and, as there is no regular 
index, though the vocabulary partly supplies its place, some assistance 
of this sort is doubly needed. Great light, for instance, is thrown 
on the enactment in Magna Charta, “ Heredes maritentur absque dis- 
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paragatione,” by the explanation in the petition of the Mad Parlia- 
ment, “ videlicet [non maritentur] hominibus qui non sunt de natione 
regni Anglie.” Lastly, it would be well if some difficult passages 
were translated. There are sentences even in Magna Charta (e.g. c. 
5), which may not unreasonably baffle beginners. In the excerpts, some 
passages are omitted that perhaps deserve a place. Qne is from the 
History of the Foundation of Battle Abbey (p. 66, ed. Brewer), and is 
doubly valuable as it refers to an important subject, and to the obscure 
reign of Henry1. It represents the abbot of Battle as asserting, during 
a lawsuit in Stephen’s reign, that Henry 1. had introduced many 
innovations on the old laws by personal decree, but that these had no 
effect after his death unless they had been agreed to by the common 
council of the barons. This seems to have been accepted as good law 
by Stephen and his nobles, and is probably the first trace of that claim 
to legislate by proclamation, which afterwards bore such bitter fruit 
in English history. Next, the scheme of clerical taxation propounded 
to the clergy at Bury St. Edmunds in 1267, and their replies to the 
articles, might very well have been inserted at length. Their refusal 
to meet the increasing wants of the exchequer by any surrender of 
their own immunities was no doubt the great proximate cause of the 
Mortmain Act in the next reign. Perhaps too the draft of ecclesiastical 
privileges which Robert of Marsh drew up for Bishop Grostéte, and 
Edward the First’s rescript forbidding the bishops to hold secular 
pleas, would have been an appropriate corollary to the constitutions of 
Clarendon. 


12. Mr. GiiBER1’s collections of the Historic and Municipal Docu- 
meuts of Ireland will be a little disappointing to those who may have 
hoped, from the title, that much fresh light would be thrown upon 
Irish history. The first charter granted in Dublin declares that 
Henry 1. has given it to his men of Bristol to dwell in, and that they 
shall enjoy all the franchises and customs which the men of Bristol 
have in Bristol. Succeeding charters follow the same tenor ; and the 
Laws and Usages, as recorded in the 14th century, are substantially 
the laws of an English burgh. Mr. Gilbert accordingly goes so far as 
to say that “the most valuable local records yet known in connection 
with the constituent elements of early municipalities in Ireland are 
the rolls of Dublin names of free citizens and guild merchants, none of 
which have hitherto been published.” Yet an analysis of these will 
scarcely repay the inquirer. It is true they seem to show, as might 
be expected, that the burgesses of Dublin were largely recruited from 
South Wales, from the west and south-west of England, and from 
France. But many names are sobriquets and tell nothing ; while two 
or three cases in which it can be proved that a man with a French 
name was of the native Irishry slightly diminish the whole value of the 
rolls for ethnological purposes. It is suspicious too that ‘“ Scandi- 
navians or Ostmans but rarely appear, although in 1215 the latter 
people were of sufficient importance to have been associated with the 
English of Dublin by King John, as parties to an inquiry held there 
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by his justiciary.” Mr. Gilbert refers the list he prints, on palap. 
graphical grounds, to the end of the 12th century ; and the occurrence 
of a “ William, son of King Godwin” among the burgesses seems very 
strong evidence of the correctness of this conjecture. If so, it is use. 
ful to know that Dublin contained by that time from 1600 to 1700 
citizens. The merchant rolls of a later period show that the popula 
tion comprised physicians, goldsmiths, and representatives of almost 
every craft or trade from various parts of the British Isles, France, 
and the Low Countries. The list of commodities in which trade was 
carried on is tolerably large and varied; and cloths of Irish manu. 
facture were a profitable article of commerce. The word “ drugget” 
is said to be derived from the town of Drogheda, where the stuff was 
first manufactured. 

Meagre as they are, even these records will show that the burgesses 
of Dublin were encamped in an alien country. A local mortmainlaw 
' provided that no houses should pass into the hands of a religious order, 
for fear, amongst other reasons, the city should be impaired of young 
men to defend it if a chance of war should arise. Some of the most 
important of Mr. Gilbert’s new matter relates to the Scottish invasions 
under Edward Bruce. The burgesses of Dublin obtained a remission 
of £60 a year in consideration that a suburb had been burned by the 
invaders, and repaid the benefit by imprisoning Richard de Burgh, 
Karl of Ulster, whom they suspected of a design to join his son-in-law's 
army. The large secular powers of the archbishops of Dublin, who 
had almost regal rights on their lands, were probably derived in some 
measure from the necessities of a foreign settlement. The abuse of 
royal purveyance, which has played so great a part in the histories of 
England and Ireland, seems to have been fully established by the 
reign of Edward1. A curious case is recorded during the next reign, 
when the king’s officers were baffled by the ingenuity of a clergyman 
who had bought the corn that was attached, and who employed some 
of his clerical brethren to read sentences from Donatus over the men 
who were threshing it out. The terrified peasants fled, in the belief 
that they were being excommunicated. But a jury found the chaplains 
and clerks employed guilty of “‘ contempt and transgression ;” and they 
had to be begged off imprisonment and fine. 


13. Frepericx the Brave, Margrave of Meissen, is the subject of 
a recent work by Professor Wegele of Wiirzburg, the well-known 
writer of a life of Dante. This prince played no great part in general 
history ; but his biography affords an insight into that slow process of 
disintegration by which the empire was dissolved into a loose cluster of 
diminutive states. When the Hohenstaufen succumbed in their strife 
against the hierarchy, the history of the Emperors forfeits its interest; 
the electors raise up one prince after another, not to restore the power, 
but to conserve the impotence of the empire, and to secure an instru- 
ment for their own several purposes. The Emperors in their tura 
broke their capitulations, and, after Rudolf of Habsburg had failed in 
his attempt to revive the ancient authority of the crown, used their 
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Imperial power to increase their own family possessions. But the 
real history of those times turns not on the central policy of the Sove- 
reign, but on the new and teeming life that was developed in the 
particular territories. The country was too vast and too heterogene- 
ous in its elements to be brought under the dominion of one constitu- 
tion such as was then growing into shape in England ; but what could 
not be accomplished for the empire as a whole succeeded in detail in 
its several parts. Here also the task was not easy. The territories 
of the different princes were made up of fragments held by the most 
various tenures; and their power was continually checked by ecclesi- 
astical immunities, free cities, and nobles who claimed to hold imme- 
diately of the Emperor. Their common bond was the Imperial 
authority, which was no longer competent to discharge its function as 
the centre of unity for this mass of dissimilar elements. It was left to 
each prince to increase his possessions and form them into a state. 
This was a work of violence, and could only assume the shape of revolt 
against authority and disregard for law. The immediate motive in- 
deed was often anignoble greed; but it was a duty as well as a neces- 
sity to substitute for the declining empire some powers more efficient 
in their character though narrower in their spheres of operation. 
This is the process of which the life of Frederick the Brave pre- 
sents a picture. It wasone long struggle for existence. More than 
once he was conquered and driven from his home ; but he ended by 
recovering Itis power, and held it against his own father, against rela- 
tives and neighbours who were eager to profit by the reigning confu- 
sion, and against the German kings who neglected the welfare of the 
empire for the separate interests of their own dynasties. He was 
unable however to enjoy his success; and, exhausted by the long con- 
flict, he spent his last years as a helpless invalid. His obscure and 
confused adventures are recorded by no contemporary annalist ; they 
can only be gathered from occasional and fragmentary notices which 
moreover are distorted by fable, and from a great number of official 
documents which form the substantial basis of Professor Wegele’s 
painstaking and meritorious work. 


14. Conoens, which was long the richest and most powerful city of the 
German empire, had sunk so low at the time of the French Revolution 
that it was called a city of priests and beggars. Having become 
Prussian after its secularization, whereby the many restrictions on its 
trade were removed, the town made immense progress, and regained 
its ancient commercial importance. This progress again awakened an 
interest in the past. A fine museum has been founded ; and the city 
archives, which for a long time were almost inaccessible, have been 
newly arranged, and intrusted to the care of Dr. Leonhard Ennen, a 
man of scientific culture. He has very properly made use of his 
position to investigate the history of the town, and to publish materials 
respecting it. He has already issued two volumes of a history of the 
city, and four large volumes of documents from the municipal archives. 
In the first two volumes of documents he was assisted by Dr. Eckertz ; 
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but since then he has continued the work alone. The fourth volume 
recently issued, contains 573 documents, extending from 181] t 
1372, with an index, and very beautiful impressions of seals, (f 
course, for this period only a selection of the numerous documents 
could be published. Great credit is due to Dr. Ennen for the pubji- 
cation; and his untiring industry cannot fail to be duly recognised, 


15. Dr. Béumer, who died at Frankfurt in 1863, devoted his up. 
tiring industry and a considerable part of his fortune to inquiries into 
the early history of Germany. All historians know the indispen- 
sable value of his Calendars of documents relating to German kings 
and emperors, which as time went on he made fuller and more con- 
plete. But he collected much more material than it was possible for 
him to work out; and, in order that his collections might become use- 
ful after his death, he bequeathed funds for their publication, and ap- 
pointed certain scholars to superintend the work. Among these is 
Professor Julius Ficker of Innsbruck, who has already issued a sup- 
plementary Calendar, and now publishes a large volume of Acts 
Imperii Selecta. It had always been Bohmer’s wish to publish a com- 
plete collection of the imperial charters which have come down to us; 
and he had even undertaken to do so for the Monumenta Germania. 
But the large folio size of that collection was intolerable to him; and 
having vainly tried to arrange that the charters should appear in a 
more accessible form, he withdrew from the undertaking altogether. 
An edition containing all the documents being now out of the question, 
Professor Ficker has selected those which had not been published, 
and those which exist only isolated and scattered in very rare works. 
To the transcripts left by Bohmer he has added the store of his own 
rich collections; and from these united sources he has produced a 
work of very great value. Containing 945 charters of German kings 
and emperors, from 928 to 1399, it affords excellent material for the 
study of diplomatics; and, in combination with earlier works already 
well known, will enable students easily to avail themselves of all the 
documentary matter of this kind bearing on the history of the emperors. 
A considerable number of other documents of the period relating to 
the same subject are added. In the introduction the editor explains 
minutely, and perhaps at unnecessary length, the principles by which 
he has been guided in the selection of documents, and in his work 
generally; and he dwells on the difficulty of making a good Calendar 
of documents for a period which witnessed so many territorial re- 
arrangements. A general rule on this point can hardly be laid down. 
But in any case Professor Ficker’s work gives evidence of his own 
diligence, breadth of knowledge, and acuteness, and constitutes a last- 
ing monument to Bohmer’s memory. 


16. Proressor Lorenz of Vienna has provided students of German 
history with an extremely useful and long-needed manual. In pro- 
portion to the growing demand that history should not follow a doubt- 
ful tradition, but draw from original and, if possible, contemporary 
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sources, a guide through the labyrinth of these authorities became more 
and more necessary. As far as regards the first half of the middle 
ages Professor Wattenbach supplied the want; but there he stopped 
short. Having prepared these sources for the Monumenta Germania, 
he worked only on the period in which he was most at home ; 
and it seemed desirable that the same rule should be observed with 
regard to the subsequent period, which has now been done. Pro- 
fessor Lorenz is the author of an important work on German history 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, after the Interregnum; but he only 
brought it down to the end of the 13th century ; and a promised Ap- 
pendix on the historical sources of this period remained unpublished, 
like the concluding’ volumes. It now appears as an independent 
work. The task could only have been accomplished by a man who had 
long and thoroughly studied the history of the time concerned. At 
present there exist but few good editions of these chronicles; they 
have nowhere been collected; and many are still hidden in manu- 
script. Doubts are constantly arising as to the credibility of this or 
that author, and the source of his statements. The general value of 
the records is less than in the former period. The narrative becomes 
shapeless; the deeper historical insight grows rare; the writers do not 
comprehend the real connection of affairs, which must be learned from 
oficial documents now becoming more numerous. An event of such 
importance as the Golden Bull of Charles rv. is mentioned in one 
chronicle only, and there in the most incidental way. Universal history 
was written almost exclusively for the use of schools, and for preachers 
to point their morals with. The Dominicans supplied the want. 
The compendium of a member of their Order, Martin the Pole, 
a book without a trace of historical intelligence, and full of fables, 
was in possession of the field, and was furnished with meagre con- 
tinuations as they become necessary. The local chronicles are of 
more value. The empire was resolved into its territories; and its 
history shared the same fate. Under Rudolph of Habsburg there 
was an after-bloom of history; and the failure of his attempted 
political restoration was followed by a general decline of historical 
art. It is an ungrateful and weary labour to make way through 
these shapeless chronicles; and Professor Lorenz deserves thanks for not 
shrinking from the task. He has even succeeded in dealing with his 
rugged materials in a very readable, and at times even attractive 
way. Here and there, however, there is a certain flippancy of style, 
and over-severe judgment of other men’s work. The book is not free 
from faults or mistakes, which are almost inseparable from such a field. 
But it will give an impulse to investigation on particular points. 
Younger historians who have hitherto devoted their attention exclu- 
sively to the earlier period, where important results could hardly be 
attained, will now perhaps turn to these centuries, still involved in so 
much obscurity and requiring so much investigation. A revision may 
then make the work perfect. Meanwhile it is a great merit to have 
taken the first step. 
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17. Unper the sanction of the Munich Historical Commission, Pro. 
fessor C. Hegel of Erlangen, the son of the philosopher, and author of the 
well-known history of the municipal constitutions of Italy, has under. 
taken the difficult task of editing the chronicles of the German cities, 
Of these chronicles many manuscripts exist, almost always added to 
and altered in various ways, so that everything depends on discovering 
the original, and selecting from the additions what is really valuable, 
The work of preparation naturally extended over several years; but 
since its completion nine volumes have been published in rapid sue- 
cession. Professor Hegel has not restricted himself to the office of a 
mere transcriber, but has added several valuable dissertations founded 
on extracts from the documents in the city archives. Niiremberg, 
Augsburg, Brunswick, and Magdeburg have already been dealt with; 
and two volumes have now appeared containing the chronicles of 
Strasburg. In the first of these volumes Professor Hegel gives a 
rapid sketch of the constitutional development of Strasburg, and then 
examines in detail the historical literature of the town; next follows 
the oldest city chronicle in the German language, which was finished 
by the priest Fritsche Closener in 1362; and to this is annexed the 
better known chronicle which Jacob Twinger of Kénigshofen began 
some twenty years later, and continued up to his death in 1420. This 
latter chronicle contains the whole of Closener’s, which thus became 
so utterly forgotten that it has only of late been unearthed in 
manuscript in the Paris library. The Kénigshofen chronicle, on the 
other hand, has always been well known and widely circulated, and is 
furnished with several valuable continuations. In accordance with 
the usage of the time, it contained an epitome of universal history, and 
afforded its reader a body of historical knowledge sufficient for his 
general requirements. Its simple and old-fashioned mode of expres- 
sion gives it a peculiar charm for those who are familiar with the old 
German language. We seem to hear the old priest himself narrating 
from the rich memories of his own experience how gallantly the 
citizens of the good town of Strasburg fought for and maintained their 
freedom against bishop and noble, and how the trade-guilds afterwards, 
in their struggles with the upper classes, gained their due place in the 
municipal constitution. The first volume contains the beginning of 
the Kénigshofen chronicle: the second, its conclusion, together with 
dissertations on the constitution and the coins of Strasburg. Its later 
continuations would have filled another volume ; but they perished in 
the bombardment of the city. As regards the critical treatment and 
elucidation of the text the work is highly satisfactory. 


18. Dr. Ecxerrz of Cologne is among the most zealous investiga- 
tors of the history of his native country; and whilst others turn their 
attention to the sources for the earlier centuries of the middle ages he 
makes it his special care to bring to light the records of the later 
period. He knows how to track them in parochial archives and all 
sorts of hiding-places; and in this way he has rescued much infor- 
mation from the destruction to which such writings are exposed. His 
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two volumes of Fontes rerum Rhenanarum contain several not un- 
important pieces, written sometimes in the quaint Latin of the old 
clergy and monks, often abruptly interspersed with German words 
and sentences, and sometimes in the old German dialect of the Lower 
Rhine. Such a collection would be well fitted to awaken an interest 
in local history in the country itself, and to bring still more hidden 
matter to light, if something more had been done in the way of ex- 
planation, and the convenience of students had been more carefully 
consulted. Where there is no difficulty to surmount the work is fairly 
correct; but the editor stumbles over the smallest obstacle. In page 
4922 of his new volume, where mention is made of the punishment of 
an incendiary, he reads “ cachenatus ad stipitem,” which shows utter 
thoughtlessness, since “ cathenatus” was so obvious. In page 14 he 
comes across the expression “ litterze pronoteriales,” and makes it 
“ protonotariales,”’ which is absurd, when the correct word “ promo- 
toriales” was patent on the surface. 

Among the contents of the present volume the very copious chronicle 
of the monastery of Brauweiler, near Cologne, deserves mention. 
Founded in the eleventh century, the community at first showed 
some literary activity, which then however ceased till the end of the 
fifteenth century. The monks were fully occupied with the protection 
of their property against the many dangers it was exposed to. Among 
their most precious relics were a finger of St. Nicholas, the patron 
of the monastery, and a piece of the holy lance which Othor. had 
received from the King of Burgundy. A special festival was kept in 
honour of this lance; holy water touched with it on the oceasion was 
used as a remedy, and silver coins pierced with its point as amulets. 
In the thirteenth century the monks were transformed into nobles, 
who gave up living in common, and built separate houses of their own. 
The election of an abbot gave rise to a general dispute; and two 
abbots went to law against each other at the court of Avignon. The 
monastery got into debt; its degeneracy brought down an interdict on 
it; and the monks were well pleased with a condition of things in 
which they were not obliged to sing their hours, but could live ex- 
actly as they liked. At last, the archbishop introduced the new rule 
of Bursfeld. The monks now sang their office duly and lived in an 
edifying way; but the neighbouring nobles, who were thus deprived 
of a comfortable provision, robbed and fired their dwelling; and the 
expelled monks derided the sons of peasants and artisans who were 
now inhabiting the monastery, and set fire to their barns. Gradually, 
however, things improved; and at last one of the new monks took pen 
in hand, and, with much painstaking, compiled the history of the 
monastery from the deeds and papers in the archives. 

Other documents in the volume concern the distress caused by the 
many wars that have visited the country of the Lower Rhine, some 
of them coming down to modern times. Every local history of this 
kind reflects an image of general history, illustrates the picture of the 
past, and enriches it with individual traits. 
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19. Tue splendid volume of Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of 
Scotland which Sir Henry James has just issued, may seem rather an 
objet de luxe than of real requirement for a scholar. But it would 
have been difficult and even wrong to refuse to do for Scotland what 
has been done for England; and the creditable Scottish patriotism 
which supports every undertaking in connection with the national 
annals may be safely trusted to bear the Treasury harmless. Even for 
historical purposes the publication is not altogether valueless. It may 
serve to familiarize a large class with the aspect of the old records, and 
a sense of their value; and beginners may practise deciphering upon 
these specimens. As the lines of the letters come out a little thick 
and blurred in the photozincographs, any one who has taught himself 
to read them may fairly assume that he will be able to do as well by 
the originals. 

The selection has been made by Mr. Cosmo Innes, and seems as 
good as could be desired. Matthew Paris’s map of Great Britain, the 
earliest known, is given in full. It is curiously inaccurate even for 
England, placing Portsmouth, which the compiler probably confounded 
with Exmouth, to the west of Beuli (Beaulieu in Hants) and of Gorham, 
which probably is Wareham in Dorsetshire. But “ the strangest part of 
the geography,’ as Mr. Innes remarks, occurs in the north of Scotland, 
“ Our own firth marked by Dunfermline on the north, runs up to 
Stirling, where it is met by another firth of equal importance opening 
from the west sea.” ‘The islands down the coast are scattered at 
will, and indeed some of them invented.” ‘ All the great historical earl- 
doms, as well as important districts,’ are omitted ; and the compiler 
is not very strong even in the matter of church establishments. The 
map is in fact Ptolemy “a little scratched’’ and modernized. It is 
curious to notice what prominence is given to the Roman walls, though, 
as that of Antonine is brought down to Berwick, it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that its exact course could not easily be determined. Harding’s 
maps in the fifteenth century, which Mr. Innes gives further on, showa 
great advance in the English knowledge of Scotland, though Cantyre 
is placed to the north-west of Caithness! Besides the maps, Mr. Innes 
has given facsimiles of four medizval pictures, three of which, the 
coronation and funeral of Alexander mm. and the battle of Bannock- 
burn, are of course of the highest interest. In the last, Bruce is re- 
presented swinging the battle-axe in his encounter with De Bohun. 
The deeds selected are of every kind: Dervorgilla’s charter to Balliol, 
the muster-roll of the English garrison of Edinburgh in 1301, and 
Gaelic and Norse deeds or transfers of land, are mixed up with petitions 
and declarations by the Scottish people or clergy in the critical mo- 
ments of national existence. From the end of the twelfth to the end 
of the fifteenth century nothing of importance isleft unnoticed. The 
purport of one deed Mr. Innes appears to misconceive. It is an agree- 
ment of June 14, 1292, between Robert Bruce and Florence Count ot 
Holland, who were then competitors for the crown of Scotland, that if 
either of them obtains it, he shall enfeoff the other with a third of the 
kingdom. Mr. Innes makes this comment: “In the finely written 
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indenture 6, two of the competitors, with the assent of the king of 
England, are already dividing the spoil—hbargaining over the succes- 
sion—foreseeing that the declaration which was about to be issued in 
favour of Balliol was not to settle permanently the question of succes- 
sion to the crown of Scotland, and Edward, the disposer of kingdoms, 
thought it well to encourage two powerful candidates for the throne 
which he knew would soon be vacant.” This charge seems to be un- 
founded. Edward 1. is not mentioned as any party to the deed; but 
only as the judge before whom certain proceedings in which both 
parties are interested are pending. There is not a word that would 
bind either Bruce or the Count of Holland in any event except that of 
a royal judgment in the present trial, giving the crown to one of them. 
The arrangement is of the most ordinary kind. Each of them claimed 
the crown ; and Bruce had a second claim to a third of the kingdom. 
The controversy was of the most intricate kind; and the pretensions 
of the two parties were fairly balanced, and as it happened did not 
clash. Each must have regarded Balliol as his most formidable anta- 
gonist. They agree therefore to unite interests against those of all 
other candidates, and to guard against the total deprivation of either 
by the provision that the loser is to be compensated wth a principality. 
At first sight it may seem as if the Count of Holland would be the 
greater gainer by this, as he could not, like Bruce, claim a part if his 
title tothe whole was denied. On the other hand, if the crown went 
to the Count of Holland, Bruce’s claim to the third naturally disap- 
peared; and this contract practically secured him in the only probable 
contingency that would make it valueless. 


20. A currovs volume has recently been issued by the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. It consists of Dr. Andrew Boorde’s Introduction 
of Knowledge, his Dyetary of Health, and copious extracts from its 
companion work, his Breviary of Health, and also includes an answer 
in doggrel rhyme by Barnes to his lost Treatise on Beards. Side- 
notes explain the text, which is prefaced by a life of Boorde, and sup- 
plemented by sketches of the two works, useful notes, and a good 
index. Mr. Furnivall has illustrated the author by a copious and 
well-chosen body of quotations from contemporary literature ; and his 
editorial work has been executed with great care and thoroughness. 
The Introduction of Knowledge, which is adorned by facsimiles of the 
quaint cuts from Copland’s black-letter, is a rude forefather of modern 
handbooks. It treats of the countries of Europe, through most of 
which the writer had wandered, describes each nation separately, its 
manners, costune, and money, and gives a specimen of the language 
ina dialogue. Some of these, that of the vernacular, and “ naughty 
Englishe ” in Cornwall, for instance, deserve attention ; and although 
Boorde’s linguistic efforts are not always perfect—e.g., letters of the 
alphabet representing Hebrew numerals are given instead of the 
numerals themselves—his attempt is not the less noteworthy as the 
first general experiment of the sort made by an Englishman. The 
delineations of national character are admirable. They mark the 
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author as a man of shrewdness, humour, and unusual power of obser- 
vation—qualities which have enabled him to distinguish and realize 
his typical individuals after a fashion which suggests that, had he 
not squandered his powers, he might have ranked as a notable 
character-painter of the period. But on other points he is be- 
trayed into flagrant blunders, which seem hardly compatible with a 
personal knowledge of some of the places he describes. His Italian 
geography is full of confusion. He intimates that Jerusalem is out of 
Asia, and places Salerno in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
Writing in 1542, he describes the mosque of St. Sophia as a Chris- 
tian church. Then, again, his statements, pp. 77, 178, respecting 
St. Peter’s at Rome, will not bear comparison with the graphic 
account left by his contemporary, Thomas, of the basilica, as it stood 
in the 16th century, grand and magnificent, though uncompleted 
(Historie of Italie, ed. 1549, fol. 40). Every detail supplied by 
Thomas, from the “30 steppes of square stone, the solemnest that I 
have seene,”’ to “the newe buildyng, [which] if it were finished, wolde 
be the goodliest thyng of this worlde,” stamps his description as 
authentic. The Introduction affords ample proof of its author's 
hearty love and appreciation of his own country. ‘‘ Were Englishmen 
true to themselves,” he says, “they need fear none.” He rates “ the 
maners and manhod ” of his countrymen above those of other nations; 
but he observes—and the remark characterizes the taste of that day 
—‘ The speche of Englande isa base speche to other noble speches, 
as Italion, Castylion, and Frenche ; howbeit the speche of Englande 
of late dayes is amended,” The woodcut of the Englishman dofling 
his hat to the Latin man illustrates Boorde’s notions of ‘ amended” 
English, a specimen of which, bristling with uncouth Latinisms, is 
presented by the preface to the Dyetary. In this latter work, “‘ Boorde 
tells his contemporaries how to choose sites for their houses, how to 
arrange their buildings, spend their incomes, govern their households, 
manage their bodies, and what flesh, fish, vegetables, and fruits are 
good to eat.” Such a manual is of course highly illustrative of life, 
manners, and the state of medicine, under Henry vm. 

Both the Introduction and the Dyetary are so thoroughly charac- 
teristic of their author that his reader goes with a deeper interest to 
the preface for the facts of his life. Andrew Boorde was born in Sussex 
some time before 1490, and was probably educated at Oxford. He took 
the vows as a monk in the Charter-house of London. But his natural 
bent was to physic, not theology. He was a born rover, born too with 
strong animal instincts, which made him chafe sorely under Carthusian 
discipline ; “I am nott able,” he says, in a letter to the Prior of 
Hynton, “to byd the rugorosyte off your relygyon.”” By 1529 he 
had obtained temporary dispensation from the cloister vow, for the 
purpose of going abroad to study medicine. Upon his return, the 
Duke of Norfolk became his patient, through whom he was presented 
to Henry vim. After this he went abroad again, when he says he 
visited all the “unyversyties and scoles approbated” within the 
bounds of Christendom. By June 1534 he was back at the Charter- 
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house ; for his name stands on the list of the priests who in that month 
took the oath to Henry’s supremacy sub conditione. Here he seems 
to have got into some trouble, and to have been kept closely to his 
cell, from which he was released by Cromwell, as whose “emissary ” 
he was acting in 1535 on the Continent, while his Prior and some of 
his brethren suffered for conscience’ sake. For the next thirteen years 
he led a roving life, practising as a physician in different places at 
home and abroad. The charges brought against him by Bale and 
Ponet are probably exaggerated; but one thing is certain—that he 
died in dishonour in the Fleet prison in 1549. It wasa sad ending for 
a genial, kind-hearted, and helpful man, who well deserved Wood’s 
honourable mention as ‘‘a witty and ingenious person, and an excel- 
lent physician””—for an ex-Carthusian whose heart, as his writings 
give ample token, clung through life to the devout teaching and better 
aspirations of his early days. His career fulfilled only too well Prior 
Howghton’s boding fears for the scattered brotherhood, lest “ having 
begun in the spirit, ye may be consumed in the flesh.” 


21. Tue seventh volume of Mr. Stevenson’s Calendar of State 
Papers brings his labours on the reign of Elizabeth to a close. It will 
not be easy for his appointed successor to surpass him in the patient 
and self-denying accuracy with which he reproduces the substance of 
documents, and excludes the colouring of private judgment. In these 
qualities of a more than Benedictine fidelity and simplicity he leaves 
a shining example behind him, more especially to those whose deal- 
ings are with days of fierce religious strife. His work extends from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the end of 1565; and the present volume 
is principally occupied with the marriage of Mary Stuart, and with 
the interval of peace that succeeded the first Huguenot war in France. 
Randolph’s letters, already partly known, are given with great fulness, 
as they supply a most valuable record of the great Scots drama. The 
despatches from France are less important. From Madrid we learn 
(1262) that Philip m. never lost his temper until he heard that the 
marriage of the clergy and the use of the cup were about to be con- 
ceded to the Germans. Several letters refer to the proposed match 
between Elizabeth and the Archduke Charles, upon which the recent 
publication of Schlossberger has cast so much light. The long and 
curious letter of the Queen on this subject (1805) appears to be taken 
from an imperfect draft. At No. 597 it is reported that Ferdinand 1. 
died at Venice—a misprint for Vienna. Nos. 236 and 246 have 
found their way into this volume by an inexplicable error. They 
announce the death of the Cardinal of Gonzaga, and describe the 
Council of Trent as still assembled. At the date of these letters 
Gonzaga had been dead for a whole year, and three months had 
passed since the close of the Council. Mr. Stevenson had already 
recorded both events in Nos. 444 and 1541 of his Calendar for 1563. 


22. A TRANSLATION of an article on the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, which appeared in the North British Review about a year ago, 
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has been published in Italy by Signor Tommaso Gar, whose position 
at the head of the Venetian archives has enabled him to enrich the 
volume with new despatches. He confirms the statement of the Re- 
view, that there is a significant void in the State-papers of Venice for 
the year 1572; but a volume lately restored by the Austrian Govern- 
ment partly supplies the gap. It is not the official Letter-book, and 
does not contain all the secret and confidential matter. The instrue- 
tions of the ambassador Michiel are evidently imperfect, as they say 
not a word of the real object of his mission. On the whole, the new 
documents add something to the evidence, if not to the certainty, that 
the destruction of the Huguenots was premeditated. On the 30th of 
November 1563, the ambassador Barbaro writes that the Queen was 
suspected of meditating some such design, and that Paris would be 
the place for it, where the Protestant leaders were living under the 
King’s roof. At the beginning of August 1572, Michiel writes that 
Coligny and his friends, in the absence of Catherine, had nearly suc- 
ceeded in inducing Charles to declare war against Spain, but that she 
returned in time to prevent it, and held secret council with her two 
eldest sons, excluding the ministers. The two Venetians write a joint 
letter, in which they leave it doubtful whether the thing was planned 
or not. We know from their reports, that one of them believed 
in premeditation, and that the other did not; in other words, only 
Michiel was in the secret. A congratulatory letter from the Venetian 
Senate on the late auspicious event is a prodigious monument of 
serene and cold fanaticism. 


23. A contRIBUTION of some value to Shakespearian criticism has been 
made by Mr. Ruggles, in his book on The Method of Shakespeare as 
an Artist. Dissatisfied both with the German theory which seeks the 
organizing force of each play in some moral aim or central thought, 
capable of being expressed in a proposition, and with the English 
theory which seeks it only in the writer’s instinctive sense of beauty 
and harmony, the author attempts to combine these two methods into 
one, solving whatever is contradictory in them in a third combination, 
which fuses the separate reasons of the philosophy of the plays and of 
their poetic beauty into one, and makes their beauty a result of their 
philosophy, and their philosophy the rule and organizing principle of 
their beauty. Hitherto, he thinks, Shakespearian criticism has only 
established the fact that the plays are organic; but the structure of 
the pieces has not been sufficiently studied to show the whole ingenuity 
of their workmanship, and the art of their style, with reference to the 
idea of each piece—an art which makes the metaphor and diction of 
each play subordinate to its original germinal principle, and a natural 
development and reproduction of its organic idea, even in the pecu- 
liarities of phraseology and the choice of words. 

Mr. Ruggles illustrates this theory by an analysis of three plays, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and Macbeth. In each he tries to find the 
germinal idea, which he traces first in the plot and characters and 
actions, next in the metaphor, and, last, in the lexicon of the play. 
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For he shows (without, however, going into the negative evidence) 
that in each of these plays there is a great use of special words con- 
nected with the main idea of the play, and its immediate branches and 
derivatives. He seems to have been afraid to lengthen too much the 
very dry details into which this inquiry forces him to enter. Accord- 
ingly, while he shows positively that the words his theory requires are 
found in the special play in great numbers, he altogether omits the com- 
parative view, and does not show the proportion of such special phrase- 
ology to the lexicon common to all the plays; nor does he show that it 
would be impossible to find such special phraseology in alien plays, for 
instance the phraseology proper to Macbeth in Hamlet, or that proper 
to the Winter’s Tale in Twelfth Night. The question would require a 
patient use of the concordance to answer properly; but till it is 
answered, Mr. Ruggles’s ingenious theory is only an hypothesis, with 
the positive reasons for its truth given, but the negative reasons against 
it not investigated. Sometimes, also, the selection of words seems 
weak enough; as where, because “valour” belongs to the idea of 
Macbeth, and “‘valere” or “vale” means “ farewell,” all biddings 
of adieu are referred to the organic phraseology of the play. But the 
reasons for the selection of words are so minute and subtle that a few 
irrelevant ones are almost necessary lumber. Anyhow, Mr. Ruggles 
is not so wonderful as Bishop Wordsworth, who argues that Shake- 
speare must have been a member of the Established Church because, 
amongst other things, “the familiar use of the response amen (the 
7) Aun of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 16), which occurs in our author’s 
plays more than sixty times, may be regarded as a sufficient indication 
to that effect.” 

The essay on Hamlet is the longest and most careful in the volume, 
and is a real contribution to the understanding of that drama. The 
author’s description of the character is, that Hamlet is the generic man, 
in whom reason usurps the place of conscience—a defect which poten- 
tially involves all error, through the destruction of self-government. 
For the governing power, the reason, loses its office of judge through 
its excessive activity as disputant, and forfeits the prerogative of gov- 
erning the man by failing to govern itself. Hamlet’s central sin is 
pride of intellect. Without plan or principle of action, he yet feels 
equal to every occasion, and looks for the conjuncture to furnish his 
opportunity. And his opportunity always involves some crafty con- 
trivance. He will plot so cunningly that his ends shall be accom- 
plished by chance, and that the responsibility for them shall attach 
not to him but to Providence. Thus he will reconcile obedience to 
the ghost with obedience to his conscience. This general sketch is 
developed in great detail, and with good success. 

_ Mr. Ruggles has, however, left completely out of view one whole 
side of Shakespearian criticism—the relationship of the plays to con- 
temporary events and opinions. They have very real and very 
interesting historical references, which cannot be discovered by any 
amount of labour upon the mere text. 
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24. Dr. Putiirrson’s Heinrich IV. und Philipp IIT. gives an 
account of the beginnings of French ascendancy in Europe, which the 
author refers to that period. And indeed, though France did not 
assert her decided supremacy until the days of Richelieu, nevertheless 
Henry 1v. had laid its foundations ; and in his time are already found 
all the essential features which characterize the later French policy, 
The rivalry between France and Spain, awakened in the time of 
Charles v. and Francis 1., received under him a new expression ; and 
since then the balance has inclined in favour of France. Under the 
weak Philip m1. and his favourite, the Duke of Lerma, Spain was an 
imposing power in appearance only. Her pretensions were high, and 
her vast possessions still afforded ample resources; but the life had 
gone out of her; there was no means of arresting her internal decay; 
and the very multitude of her dependencies tended to increase her 
difficulties, since she was everywhere assailable, and everywhere had 
to defend herself. In France, on the contrary, a country incomparably 
smaller, but well rounded off and defined, the internal strength was 
increased by a skilful and energetic government, and a concentration 
of power was effected, which soon made itself felt on all sides. Henry 
rv. endeavoured to exert an influence on the whole field of European 
politics. Spain had been devoted to the Church, and in her struggle 
for the restoration of Catholicism exhausted her strength. France, on 
the contrary, did not allow her policy to be determined by religious 
considerations, though the large majority of her population still re- 
mained Catholic. She had no hesitation in contracting alliances with 
Protestant powers against Catholic Spain, or, in order to injure the 
emperor, even with the Turks, though they were then regarded as the 
hereditary foes of Christendom. Henry 1v., after passing through the 
rude school of his earlier experience, became a cold, calculating poli- 
tician, quite as cautious and unscrupulous as Richelieu himself later 
on; and Dr. Philippson’s work discusses this development with com- 
plete information. But it remains to consider the consequences of a 
policy which knew no other principle but the advantage of the State, 
and, whilst appearing tolerant in religious matters, in reality made 
sport with religion. The power of France increased; but public 
morality was undermined. This was the reverse-side of French suc- 
cesses since Henry rv. ; but this side is not shown in Dr. Philippson’s 
book. For the rest, he enters considerably into detail, grounding 
himself on his original researches in the archives of Paris, Brussels, 
and Berlin. The present volume of his work, which is to be followed 
by another, embraces the period from 1598 to 1605. 


25. Tue vaunting inscription which was engraved on Conring’s 
tomb by one of his younger colleagues at the university of Helmstadt, 
understates rather than exceeds the truth :—“ Hoc tumulo clauditur 
regum principumque consiliarius, juris naturalis gentium publici doctor, 
philosophie omnis peritissimus practice et theoretic, philologus 
insignis, orator, poeta, historicus, medicus, theologus. Multos putas 
hic conditos? Unus est Hermannus Conring, sxculi miraculum.” 
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In fact, he not only was acute and experienced in political affairs, and 
almost as conversant as his great contemporary Leibniz with the 
field of human knowledge; but, though he was wanting in the meta- 
physical depth of Leibniz, his genius enabled him to make a real 
advance in many branches of science. His services in the departments 
of medicine, natural science, theology, and philology, are still men- 
tioned with respect. But, above all, his works opened new paths to 
juridic and political science. He was the first, according to Roscher, 
who formed an adequate ideal of political economy, of statistics, and of 
political observation ; he was certainly the first university professor 
who lectured on statistics and defined properly their notion and object. 
He was also the first who provided clear theoretical points of view for 
polities as “‘ prudentia civilis.” In teaching the public law of Germany 
he introduced a new method, based on history, and distinct from 
the precepts of purely private law. But his greatest achievement is 
his delineation of the development of German law down to the 
sixteenth century. His dissertation de origine juris Germanict, pub- 
lished in 1643, first introduced the intelligent and systematic treat- 
ment of the Common Law of the country, which had been thrown into 
the background by the Civil Law, and defined the manner and extent 
of the reception of Roman jurisprudence. 

Professor Stobbe, the author of the best history of the sources of 
German law, was particularly qualified to set Conring before the pre- 
sent generation as the founder of the history of German jurisprudence. 
His little book, which originated in an academical lecture, is enriched 
with a number of interesting biographical notes. It confirms the fact, 
already known, that Conring’s character was not equal to his talents. 
“He belonged to that dangerous class of lawyers who, in political 
questions, are swayed not by their conviction of right, but by their 
party relations, and judge not by the standard of legality but by that 
of expediency.” Even considerations of his own personal advantage, 
the hope of favour and reward from the powerful, often determined his 
advice and his whole political action. After he became a pensioner of 
the French Court he repeatedly offered to write in favour of confer- 
ring the Imperial crown on Lewis x1v. These drawbacks from his 
reputation are likely to hinder the production of that comprehensive 
biography of him which Professor Stobbe desires to see. 


26. Tue first volume of Mr. Elwin’s long-promised edition of Pope 
has at last seen the light. As it consists almost entirely of an intro- 
duction by the editor, and of Pope’s early poems from the translations 
to ‘‘ Windsor Forest,” judgment on the work must to some extent be 
suspended. A first volume is often below the standard of its succes- 
sors ; and criticism upon immature and even second-rate productions 
is never likely to be altogether satisfactory. But what Mr. Elwin has 
done is certainly disappointing. He seems to have real knowledge of 
his subject, and a judicial fairness of temperament. His plan of 
selecting the best criticisms and illustrations from former commenta- 
tors, and supplementing these by his own, is perhaps the best that 
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could be adopted. But the present volume at least displays a certain 
confusedness of arrangement, and an incapacity for stating definite 
results clearly, which are serious drawbacks to the editor’s knowledge 
and care. Why a list of Pope’s departed relations and friends should 
be inserted between a catalogue of editions collected by himself and 
Warburton’s advertisement to his own edition is, to say the least, not 
easily to be conjectured. It is even more difficult to see why the 
introduction to Pope’s early poems should consist of criticisms on for- 
mer editors, and a long inquiry into the circumstances under which 
his letters were first published in his lifetime. The inquiry itself is a 
full, even a prolix, résumé of the overwhelming evidence by which 
Pope’s share in the publication he did not scruple to denounce is at 
last placed almost beyond controversy. But Mr. Elwin cannot mar- 
shal his facts as clearly as Johnson or the late Mr. Dilke or even 
Bowles did. His arguments are probably irrefutable ; but their real 
strength suffers very much from the way in which he has put them. 

Stated very shortly, the chief facts concerning the correspondence 
are as follows :—In 1726 Curll, the London bookseller, published a 
few letters from Pope to a Mr. Cromwell, which Mr. Cromwell’s mis- 
tress had obtained and sold. There is no doubt in this case how the 
correspondence was procured. Mrs. Thomas acknowledged the sale: 
Curll, the purchase : and Mr. Cromwell, the indiscretion by which the 
originals (still preserved in the Bodleian) had passed out of his hands, 
In 1729 Pope himself published his correspondence with Wycherley, 
professedly to vindicate his friend’s character and do honour to his 
memory. In May 1735 Curll brought out a further collection of 
letters between Pope and various friends. As an advertisement had 
stated that two of Pope’s correspondents were peers, the bookseller 
was cited before the House of Lords. On examination it appeared 
that he had this time purchased a printed not a Ms. correspondence, 
but had taken the precaution of insisting that some of the letters should 
be authenticated by production of the originals, and that his copies 
had been received, through a person calling himself Robert Smythe 
and dressed as a clergyman, from an unknown P. T., who professed 
to have a grudge against Pope. Pope lost no time in denouncing the 
‘‘ piratical printers” of surreptitious editions, and very little in bring- 
ing out an edition of his own, which was matter of town talk in July 
1735, was begun in 1736, and appeared in 1737. But neither indig- | 
nation nor reprisals secured him from further invasions upon his private 
life; and his correspondence with Swift was given to the world by 
Faulkner, a Dublin printer, in 1741. 

Pope’s explanation of those matters was curious. The printing of 
his letters to Cromwell had given him a general sense of insecurity. 
Curll boasted openly that they were a profitable speculation, and ad- 
vertised for more with so little care to ascertain their authenticity as 
to give the world translated letters between Voltaire and Mdlle. Ram- 
bouillet as originals between Pope and Miss Blunt. The poet accord- 
ingly resolved to guard against future piracies, by demanding back his 
correspondence from his friends. Could he have burned it then and 
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there, all might have been well. But there were some letters too dear 
to him to be destroyed, and others which incidentally vindicated his 
character from charges which had been brought. He accordingly pre- 
served the originals of about a fourth of the letters he had written, and 
for greater security caused these to be transcribed, and the copy 
placed in Lord Oxford’s library (Sept. 1729). More than five years 
later (March 1735) he was surprised by a letter from Curll, stating 
that the publisher had a fresh collection of Pope’s letters in his posses- 
sion, but was willing to close all differences if the poet would give him 
a meeting. Pope’s friends advised him that he could not take this step. 
Probably Curll had no genuine letters in his hands; but, were it other- 
wise, he could not be trusted to suppress them for any price that might 
be paid down, and might easily advertise the correspondence, if Pope 
so much as glanced at it, as “‘ corrected and revised” by him. The poet 
accordingly replied by advertisements in the public papers, daring 
Curll to do his worst, and expressing a belief that he had no such col- 
lection. When the volume actually appeared, Pope at once used his 
interest with the Lords to get Curll committed for breach of privilege. 
Failing in this, he advertised rewards for the discovery of the affair, 
denounced some of the letters as sheer forgeries, and privately autho- 
rized a bookseller, Cooper, to bring out a new though uncorrected 
edition which was entered at Stationers’ Hall, with a notice that 
“Edmund Curll or any other printer of the work should be prosecuted.” 
Dodsley, Pope’s publisher, filed a bill against a printer, Watson, who 
brought out a new edition of the letters, and forced him to give up the 
copies in his possession. Pope himself extracted an apology from 
Fog’s Journal for inserting an advertisement in which Curll charged 
him with being himself the contriver of the surreptitious publication. 
It might have been hoped that this earnestness would effect its end, 
and that the public would be satiated with Pope’s authoritative edition 
of the correspondence. But in 1741 the old trouble was renewed; and 
his letters to Swift appeared in Dublin, as Pope said, through the in- 
discretion of the Dean. Pope told Lord Mansfield that he was par- 
ticularly distressed at this, as it was so long since he had seen the 
letters that he could not tell what they might contain. He wrote of 
it to Warburton as one of his two greatest vexations. But he acted 
none the less with such energy, adopting and improving upon his 
former tactics, that his own authentic edition of the letters appeared 
in London in folio, quarto, and octavo, almost simultaneously with the 
Irish piracy. Such seem to be the main outlines of Pope’s case as he 
would have stated it. It undoubtedly found some credence at the 
time. Morton the bookseller wrote to Swift in July 1735, as if he 
accepted the tale of the first publication. It has found some advo- 
cates in later times. Roscoe declared that “ the treachery of a woman, 
the rapacity of a bookseller, and the imbecility of a friend,” were the 
sole causes that brought the letters before the world ; and Bowles, who 
refuted him, was assailed by “the whole periodical press” except 
Blackwood’s Magazine. There has been a natural disinclination to 
believe that a brilliant author was capable of the pettiest vanity and 
the meanest intrigues. 
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The case against Pope is somewhat as follows :—He had a distingt 
motive for publishing, and a powerful reason for not avowing publica- 
tion. Curll’s first experiment had shown that the letters sold adyap. 
tageously, and added to the poet’s reputation. The correspondence 
with Wycherley told so well for Pope, and so ill for Wycherley, that 
Pope’s anxiety to vindicate his friend’s character has always been in- 
terpreted as a desire to raise his own reputation. The letters of 
1735 procured the poet the profitable friendship of Mr. Allen, and 
were alleged by Warburton as the reason why, having been connected 
with Pope’s enemies, he suddenly became his warm friend and parti- 
san. Nevertheless, the social and literary etiquette of the times 
would not have allowed Pope to publish in his own name. Under 
these circumstances no one was better fitted than the rapacious and 
unfriendly Curll to be made the scape-goat of a fraud. Of the two 
secret agents in the matter, it is remarkable that P. T., who professed 
himself Mr. Pope’s enemy, and anxious to do him harm, could think 
of no better means than by supplying Curll with a false and vain- 
glorious pedigree of the poet’s family, and with a series of letters 
which displayed their writer in the most amiable light. Hence it has 
generally been inferred that P. T. was no other than Pope. Smythe 
has been identified with Worsdale, an artist of doubtful veracity, who 
was employed in clandestine negotiations, and who stated that he was 
employed by Pope to carry the printed impression to Curll. True, 
Pope used interest to have Curll summoned before the Lords. Buthe 
took his measures so badly that Curll was summoned upon a charge 
that could not be substantiated, the later copies which P. T. supplied 
wanting the only letter on which proceedings could be grounded. Nor 
were Pope’s measures afterwards as stringent as they might well have 
been. He offered a reward for discovery ; but this by hypothesis could 
only be claimed by one agent, whom he might easily buy off. He took 
or threatened legal measures against Watson and the editor of Fog’s 
Journal, but never against Curll, who was the real offender, and who 
repeatedly dared him in insulting prefaces or advertisements. As re- 
gards the correspondence with Swift, it is certain that Pope applied for 
it earnestly in 1735-6, and the more earnestly after Swift talked of 
burning it. Lord Orrery conducted the negotiation, and announced, 
in July 1737, that “ Mr. Pope has his letters.” The complaints, 
therefore, which Pope made of letters withheld by Swift must either 
refer to the correspondence from 1716 to 1723, which Swift seems to 
have destroyed, and which has never been printed, or to the corre- 
spondence subsequent to July 1737. FFinally, there is reason to 
believe, as Mr. Dilke has shown, that these letters were first printed 
and first published in London. Take now the history of Pope’s deal- 
ings with the letters. It is certain that he prefaced the correspond- 
ence with Wycherley by a statement that the originals were in Lord 
Oxford’s library, though they were not sent there till the book had 
appeared. The object of this was that Lord Oxford might seem 4 
prime agent in the publication. Next, Pope denounced the edition by 
Curll as inaccurate and partly forged. Yet “he secretly authorized 
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reprint, which was identical with the collection he denounced ;” he 
never substantiated the charge of forgery; and out of seven letters 
which he instanced as spurious four can be positively identified, and 
one of these exists in duplicate in his handwriting. It is possible 
of course that Pope was only mistaken in supposing that he diminished 
the chances of piracy by making a duplicate copy of his letters; and 
Swift’s difficulty, that he did not understand how letters sent to Pope 
had been procured, as well as those which he wrote, disappears if 
we assume that all were taken from a ms. collection. But nothing 
will explain away the fact that the letters which Curll printed and Pope 
reproduced as genuine, or as only changed by a little touching up, never 
quite correspond to the originals where these can be produced. In 
a case cited by Bowles, the conclusion of one letter is tacked on to the 
beginning of another. But most damning of all has been the dis- 
covery of the Caryll folio, in which Mr. Caryll, one of Pope’s corre- 
spondents, transcribed all the letters he received from the poet. Either 
because Caryll was a Catholic, as Mr. Elwin suggests, or because he 
was not sufficiently distinguished, Pope conceived the idea of working 
up this old material into a new form, and compiled from it “ four ficti- 
tious letters to Blount, four to Addison, two to Congreve, and one each 
to Wycherley, Steele, Trumbull, and Digby.” Not only are the letters 
of 1737 more or less spurious, but Mr. Elwin has discovered evidence 
that the correspondence with Wycherley was manipuiated, though it 
seems uncertain whether this was done before 1735. Only one obser- 
vation need be added. Mr. Elwin says that the letters to Cromwell 
appeared in 1726, though the title-page bears the date 1727. This 
explains the complaint in Pope’s preface to the Miscellanies (May 
27, 1727), that “the cabinets of the sick and the closets of the dead 
have been broke open and ransacked to publish our private letters.” 
But had this sentence appeared first, it would have been difficult, with 
our present knowledge of Pope, not to suspect that he was prepar- 
ing the public mind for a piracy on himself. 

Such briefly is the case finally established against Pope; and the 
length of Mr. Elwin’s introduction is not uncalled for if only it were as 
clear as it is long and full. As it is, there is difficulty in following it 
without constant reference to the sources from which it is mainly 
compiled. The unfortunate plan by which Mr. Elwin has put his 
argument in one volume, while much of his evidence is in another, 
not yet published, becomes doubly inconvenient to his early readers. 
Passing to that part of his work which is even more distinctly edi- 
torial, the first subject for regret is that such irrelevant matter as 
the Recommendatory Poems should have been preserved. Mr. Elwin 
says with perfect justice of them, that they are, “ without exception, 
dull, insipid productions, which never rise above mediocrity and some- 
times fall below it.” When this is the case it was not worth while to 
fill a twenty closely printed pages with effusions in which Broome 
predicts 

“ Nor till the volumes of the expanded sky 
Blaze in one flame shalt thou and Homer die,” 
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or Lord Lyttelton intimates that 


“ Envy to Black Cocytus shall retire, 
And howl with furies in tormenting fire.” 


Next, it is unfortunate that some definite arrangement of the poems 
has not been adopted. Generally speaking, the chronological is the 
best. When the smallest fragment left by a great author is repro. 
duced, one of the ends contemplated is that men may trace his intel 
lectual growth, and the development of powers long unsuspected, 
Pope’s innate dishonesty was such that it is very difficult in his case to 
be sure that the poems which he says he wrote at twelve or sixteen 
years of age were not retouched, before they saw the light, in sucha 
way asto preserve little of the original design except the title. Much 
license therefore might be allowed to an editor if he chose to deter- 
mine the dates anew from internal evidence, provided of course he 
gave his reasons for change; and the variations, such as they were, 
would not be very important. Or, thirdly, an editor might fairly be 
content with the order which Pope himself arranged for the first two 
volumes of Warburton’s edition. Mr. Elwin gives no reasons for his 
plan ; but as he seems to have begun with translations as of Statius and 
Chaucer, and gone on to imitative poems like the Pastorals and the 
“‘ Messiah,” it seems not unnatural to ask why the ‘“ Ode on Solitude,” 
professedly written when Pope was twelve years old, and the imitations 
of Cowley and others, have been omitted. Nor is it unreasonable to 
complain of the way in which he has overloaded his author with pre- 
faces and notes. A comparison with Warburton’s edition shows that 
Mr. Elwin’s matter is altogether as three to two compared with his 
predecessor’s ; or more roughly, that the poet’s works make up about 
two-thirds of Warburton’s edition, and not one-third of Mr. Elwin’s. 
Nevertheless Mr. Elwin has not, like Warburton, given the Latin on- 
ginals which Pope versified, and which would be more valuable than 
many notes, or even the little epigram of Adolphus, which has had the 
honour of being expanded by Chaucer in “ January and May,” and 
reproduced by Pope and Wieland. In selecting the notes of other 
commentators Mr. Elwin has generally been happy. Pope’s own are 
of course retained; Wakefield supplies many parallel passages or 
plagiarisms, and Bowles some tasteful criticisms. Warburton’s “bar- 
ren and oppressive commentaries,” as Mr. Elwin calls them, have been 
very freely and very justly excised. Perhaps it was hardly worth 
while to reproduce Sir William Temple’s peculiar notions about Gothic 
mythology (p. 210), and Johnson’s criticism on the “ studied barbarity” 
of Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar” (p. 263) would scarcely be ad- 
mitted by modern philologists who consider that poem to be written in 
a genuine and North-country, though not very pure dialect. In fact, it 
would now take place naturally in a text-book of early English. But it 
is the length of Mr. Elwin’s original matter, often no doubt judicious 
and good in itself, but often also not required by any difficulties in the 
text, that has swollen the present volume so unduly. Sixteen pages of 
introduction in small type to the Pastorals (which contains about 400 
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lines), besides copious notes and prefatory and other extracts from 
previous commentators, make up a mass of reading which suggests 
Sheridan’s “thin rivulet of text meandering through a broad meadow 
of” commentary. ‘ Windsor Forest” exhibits the same proportions. 
Mr. Croker, equally voluminous in his notes, had devoted his chief 
attention to the Satires, and has left his results behind, which Mr. 
Elwin promises to communicate ; and a half threat is held out (p. xxv.) 
of‘printing Warburton’s discarded notes in appendixes. It is desirable 
to have a correct text of Pope with all that is required to understand 
his meaning ; but his readers can form their own judgment on inver- 
sions like “ silver bright” (p. 215), or the numberless frigid conceits 
of his style, when he wrote not as a satirist. The defects of Mr. 
Elwin’s edition are the more important because, with all its faults, it is 
good enough to become standard. 


27. Mr. Tyerman’s reasons for adding a new life of Wesley to the 
six already in existence are partly that “it has long been confessed 
that a Life of Wesley, worthy of the man, is a desideratum,” and partly 
that “ the spread of Methodism is more marvellous” than the spread 
of Christianity in the first two centuries, indeed that ‘‘ Methodism is the 
greatest fact in the history of the Church of Christ.”—{The italics are 
his own.}] The second of these views perhaps partially explains the 
former. To a gentleman who seriously believes that John Wesley 
and his first followers did a greater work than Our Lord and His 
Apostles, and who proves his points by statistical tables of the number 
of Church members and Sunday scholars whom the Methodist con- 
nection includes at present, such a life as that by Southey, written 
with sympathy and genius, but written after all by one who was not 
of the fold, must appear wanting in many first requisites of a biography. 
“ My one object,” Mr. Tyerman adds, “ has been to collect, collate, 
and register unvarnished facts.” No scheme of biography can well 
be better than this; and it only remains to be seen with what fidelity 
it has been carried out. 

Wesley’s previous biographers have not unnaturally attached great 
importance to his family antecedents, and the very peculiar character 
of his father. The elder Wesley separated for a year from his wife, 
because she was not firmly convinced of King William’s right to the 
throne. The whole family was for some time haunted by the visita- 
tions of a familiar spirit which wrought purposeless mischief and uttered 
unmeaning sounds. In other words, the young Wesley’s surroundings 
were eminently coloured by intolerance and superstition. Mr. Tyer- 
man devotes a paragraph to the Sacheverell controversy, which occurred 
when Wesley was seven years old, but omits all notice of the conjugal 
quarrel between his parents, and thinks it needless to repeat “ the 
often told story” of the Epsworth voices. This however does not 
prevent him from denouncing Isaac Taylor as “ ridiculous” because 
he laughed at the whole matter, or from hinting his own view that the 
spirit was unquestionably not “a messenger of Satan sent to buffet” 
the elder Wesley, but rather, it would appear, a minister of grace, as 
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“the impressions it produced, or rather strengthened, respecting in. 
visible realities, were of the utmost consequence in moulding his [John 
Wesley’s] character.” Mr. Tyerman is less reserved in giving the 
particulars of Wesley’s life at Oxford, where his worst offence seems 
to have been habitual indebtedness; and he has disinterred some 
amusing, though not absolutely conclusive, evidence of early flirta- 
tions, which came to nothing. He also admits that Wesley was mis. 
taken in denying that he had ever applied for the living of Epsworth 
after his father’s death, though, in speaking of the patron solicited 
as “Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke,” “a politician of great 
ability and power,” he is clearly confounding two very different per. 
sons, the obscure John St. John of Bletsoe and the famous Henry 
St. John, habitually known as Bolingbroke. The latter, it need 
hardly be said, was the last person to have any influence with Wal- 
pole. His prospects in England thus narrowed, Wesley decided to 
go out as a missionary to Georgia, where his usefulness was pre- 
sently destroyed by a degrading squabble with a lady to whom he 
had offered marriage, and whom within six months he threatened with 
public admonition at the Communion-table, and with excommunica- 
tion if she did not openly declare a true repentance. Both parties 
seem to have behaved as badly as was well possible ; but the colonists 
sided with the lady and her husband, and Wesley was glad to make 
his escape privately. It has generally been remarked that he did 
nothing, during the two years of his stay, towards the propagation of 
Christianity among the Indians—neither going among them nor learn- 
ing any of their languages. He himself only claimed to have taken 
a few steps “ towards publishing the glad tidings both to the African 
and American heathens ;”’ and we can trace no better warrant for 
this boast than that he sent home a colleague to obtain more help for 
the colonists, recommended dying in the sight of the heathen as a 
good way of influencing them, and “ began instructing two negro boys 
during his voyage home in the principles of the Christian religion.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Tyerman includes “ steps taken to evangelize 
negroes and Indians” among the “ no mean results” of Wesley's 
missionary life. 

Wesley had failed signally in America; but his was a nature that 
would not remain satisfied till it had created an appropriate sphere to 
work and to be supreme in. His course in life was mainly deter- 
mined by two predominant influences—the rigid Anglicanism of his 
father’s household, and the mystical enthusiasm of Zinzendorff’s fol- 
lowers, who repeatedly crossed his path as helpmates or rivals. In 
1738 he was what is technically called “ converted” by Peter Bohler, 
who brought three credible witnesses to prove “ that a true living 
faith in Christ is inseparable from a sense of pardon for all past. and 
freedom from all present sins.” The immediate result was a visit to 
Herrnhut ; and Wesley for a moment was overpowered by its influences ; 
but within a few days after his return, he prepared, though he did not 
send, a letter in which he desires to mention, “ in all love and meek- 
ness,” that he fears the Brethren make the Count all in all, use guile 
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and dissimulation in many cases, and are of a close, dark, reserved 
temper and behaviour. Nevertheless, it was not till the next year 
that there was a defined rupture between the two infant commu- 
nities—a rupture from which the Methodists may be said to date. 
The quietism of the Moravians seems to have been the chief doctrinal 
point of difference. Their desire to exercise an authority which 
Wesley was not disposed to concede was probably the true occasion 
of the schism. Southey has observed that “it is not to the credit of 
Wesley” that the fact that Zinzendorf and the Moravians made 
zealous overtures for reconciliation is only recorded by the founder of 
the Methodists in a Latin version of his conversation with the Count, 
and is not noticed by any of Wesley’s biographers. Mr. Tyerman 
barely escapes the second censure by a highly-coloured version, in 
which he represents Wesley as triumphing over the “obfuscated Ger- 
man,” and exchanges his acknowledgment “fratres tui veniam petie- 
runt,” for a passage from a letter written five years later—“ fifty or 
more Moravians spoke bitterly against him ; one or two asked his par- 
don, but did it in the most careless manner possible.” In fact, Mr. 
Tyerman cannot write calmly about the Brethren, though he often 
contrives to clothe his attacks in the words of their earlier enemies. 
“Moravian maggots” (i. p. 68), ‘the self-ordained priest, brimful of 
proud wrath and fierceness,” “ two grand enthusiasts drunk with the 
spirit of delusion” (i. p. 279), “heresies,” “the spawn of foolish 
fanatics, who regarded themselves Moravians” (i. p. 308), ‘the very 
essence of the Antinomian heresy” (i. p. 341), ‘‘a luscious morsel of 
Antinomian poison” (ii. p. 96), are expressions, however derived, that 
do not testify to judicial impartiality. Nor is this reprobation of 
“Moravian maggots’”’ redeemed by any honest exposure of the super- 
stitious vein in Wesley’s character, except where the superstition is of 
the Anglican type. Lord Stanhope, in his chapter on Methodism, 
quotes two characteristic passages of the Journal, in one of which 
Wesley regards a hail-storm as a Divine reproof for his neglect, 
while, in the other, he treats a case of religious hysteria as one 
of possession by Satan. Mr. Tyerman’s plan “ to make Wesley 
his own biographer,” does not carry him into such matters as 
these. Perhaps the most amusing, though a very small, instance of 
the spirit by which the whole biography is animated is the judg- 
ment on Wesley’s Primitive Physic: ‘‘It has often been ridiculed, 
but perhaps unwisely.” This manual, which passed during the 
author’s lifetime through twenty-three editions, recommended copious 
bleeding as a specific for consumption, and draughts of tar-water in 
pleurisies, and stated that a decoction of parsnips usually cured the 
stone in six weeks. Mr. Tyerman quotes Wesley’s statement that he 
had made anatomy and physic the diversion of his leisure hours for 
twenty-six years; but he characteristically omits Wesley’s qualifying 
remark, “though I never properly studied them unless for a few 
months when I was going into America.” 

Southey has passed a strong censure on Wesley’s intemperate lan- 
guage in his controversy with Bishop Lavington, who had compared 
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the enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists. Mr. Tyerman remarks 
that the bishop “ deserved all he got,” and speaks of him as “a buf. 
fooning bishop ” and “a cowardly calumniator ” (ii. pp. 94, 153). Ag 
those who trust to Mr. Tyerman’s pages will have no idea whatever of 
the real strength of the Bishop’s argument, which Southey regards ag 
in the main triumphant, it may be well briefly to explain Mr. Tyer- 
man’s two epithets. Bishop Lavington, in the first of his three trea. 
tises on the subject, made excerpts from some of the most offensive pas- 
sages in Whitefield’s and Wesley’s writings, but especially in White- 
field’s, and contrasted them with parallel extracts from the writings of 
Catholic mystics and the lives of the Saints. ‘In the morning,” 
Whitefield had said, “I talked with God in the garden as a man 
talketh with his friend;” and again, “I sweetly leaned on my 
Saviour’s bosom, and sucked out of the breasts of his consolation,” 
Wesley had said in one place, “It was revealed to me that nothing 
grieved Satan so much as the private societies:’’ and in another, 
“* My soul was got up into the Holy Mount.” He had practised the 
lot in emergencies: “I desired my Master to answer for me, and 
opened his book.” Passages only a little less offensive and absurd 
than these may be extracted literally by the dozen from Wesley's and 
Whitefield’s writings. Nothing can be conceived more alien from 
the spirit of the Anglican Church in which both were ministers; and 
it is difficult to understand how they could be exposed except by ridi- 
cule. Wesley, in his very first answer, denounces the Bishop as a 
“ buffoon,” and talks of his “ fool’s coat.”” The ‘ cowardly calumnies” 
which the Bishop brought were two. He said that he was informed 
from Ireland that a passage from one of his Episcopal charges, so 
garbled as to make him appear a favourer of Methodism, had been 
printed in Cork by Charles Wesley, and circulated, after he had de- 
nounced it as false. Wesley replied that the tract in question had 
been printed at Dublin, not at Cork, and was not issued by Charles 
Wesley ; and he wound up by insinuating that after all it was very 
likely accurate. The reply, it will be observed, left the point of a false 
publication under Wesleyan superintendence substantially untouched, 
and only showed that the informants on whom the Bishop relied had 
been inaccurate in details. A more serious question related to 
Wesley’s personal character. The Bishop charged him with having 
told the wife of a Cornish innkeeper that she was already damned if 
she was not sure of her salvation, of having hinted that she ought not 
to charge him for lodging as the Apostles were entertained without 
cost, and of having put indecent questions to a servant-girl in the 
house. To Wesley’s flat denial the Bishop responded by producing 
the testimony of his Chancellor, his Archdeacon, and a beneficed 
clergyman, who had heard the woman and her husband make the state- 
ments in question. Wesley was no doubt innocent of all but the gross 
want of tact which accompanied him through life; and the woman 
partially retracted her charges before witnesses whom he took there. 
But he was compelled to admit that Lavington had authority for his 
statements; and his only triumph in the matter was in pointing out an 
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inaccuracy in the Bishop’s first version of the story, which professed 
merely to be on hearsay, and in which the first and second charges were 
mixed up together. No one will defend the Bishop’s carelessness in 
a matter affecting personal reputation ; but, if Mr. Tyerman is justified 
in characterizing this mistake as “a flagrant falsehood,” he is not 
justified in omitting to notice the thoroughness of “the Bishop of 
Exeter’s answer.” 

The publication of a biography written in this spirit is only to be 
deplored. From its warm party colouring it is not unlikely to achieve 
a certain popularity ; and from its fulness it may give an impression 
of adequacy, and for a time close the path to a more competent writer ; 
but it is not even just to this man whom the writer idolizes. Wesley 
had many faults of temperament ; and the details of his private life are 
often petty and contemptible beyond the ordinary experiences even 
of religious psychology. But there was withal a real greatness about 
it, a thirst for action, an utter recklessness of opposition and a power 
to organize, which enabled him to leave his mark upon his age, while 
many men of larger brains were powerless to influence it for good or 
evil. Into all this Mr. Tyerman gives no insight. 


28. Tue number of living German historians who can unite learned 
research with a consummate art of exposition is extremely limited. 
Herr Arneth’s work on Maria Theresa is based on an exhaustive 
search amongst original sources; and the collections of the Viennese 
archives, accessible to the author in his quality of Imperial archivist, 
have furnished him with much valuable new matter. But his narrative 
is as far from being attractive or artistic as his style is from being 
clear or engaging. His constructions are often clumsy, and his periods 
lame and indirect ; and the reproductions of diplomatic acts, whether 
in fragments or in extenso, are sometimes lengthy and tedious in the 
extreme. Apart, however, from these formal defects, the book bears 
witness to an essential advance in the knowledge of the causes and 
preparatory events of the Seven Years’ War. It deals judiciously 
with a whole series of polemical questions, which in recent times had 
been raised by Vitzthum, Schafer, and Klopp; and it does full justice 
to the historical character of Maria Theresa. By the aid of her 
own papers, preserved in the private library of the Emperor, Herr 
Arneth is able, in his five first chapters, to afford a thorough insight 
into her internal administration, and to exhibit her endeavours to 
reorganize the shattered finances of the Empire, and to reform the 
army. The Empress not only perceived the existence and understood 
the consequences of the utter misrule, but also discerned the means 
of reforming it. She openly declared the financial embarrassment to be 
due to “the extravagant devotion” of her predecessors to the clergy 
and nobles. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Estates, she 
succeeded in concentrating the resources of the empire with greater 
uniformity, in wresting from the nobles and clergy their ancient 
privileges of annually granting money and men, in abolishing the 
immunity of the nobles from taxation, and in setting forth a public 
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valuation of the Austrian land and house property, which proved 
highly valuable at the time, and even now is not without practical use, 
Her resolute bearing towards the Catholic clergy did not, however, 
imply any special tolerance of dissenters; on the contrary, the 
measures enacted against the Protestants (p. 51), as well as the attempts 
to expel the Jews from Austria, show that she by no means entertained 
the maxim proclaimed by her great adversary Frederick—“ in my 
dominions every one may be saved after his own fashion.” Neither 
do her provisions in confessional matters evince that interest in science 
with which Frederick has been credited. The little that was done 
for universities and schools of secondary education was confined to 
the formation of an able body of public officials; the University, the 
Theresianum, and the Oriental Academy, were placed altogether 
under the care of the Jesuits; and the Empress refused to listen to 
any proposals for the foundation of such an academy as might really 
have served the interests of science, notwithstanding the advice of 
Gottsched and Petrasch. ‘There is plenty of time for that,” she 
said; “I have not set my heart upon it” (p. 132). On what, then, 
had she set her heart? The present work fully establishes the cur- 
rent opinion that she felt the loss of Silesia as an intolerable outrage, 
and that the strongest motive of her policy was the desire of venge- 
ance on Frederick. 

The conference of March 1749, which the Empress commanded to 
express a written opinion on the future attitude of Austria, is regarded 
by Herr Arneth as the starting-point of a new policy, by which it was 
expected not only to secure the empire against further losses, but also 
to retrieve the old ones. The Emperor Francis thought that the best 
plan would be to cultivate the friendship of the naval powers, as the 
only true allies of Austria, and that of Russia and Saxony, in order to 
provide the strongest possible defence against the three great enemies 
of Austria—the Porte, France, and Prussia. For some time to come 
however, he expected no actual war on the side of France and Turkey. 
“The danger is that the Prussians will take advantage of the peaceful 
disposition of Europe in order to strike a blow. This can only be pre- 
vented by the proposed alliance, which will compel Frederick, against 
his will, to keep quiet. We ought not only to show ourselves loyal 
neighbours, but even to indulge the King of Prussia in matters of 
minor importance, without any open manifestation of the hatred he 
deserves, and on all occasions to cast in the people’s teeth that they are 
Prussian, ergo, of no good.” The members of the conference in the 
main acquiesced in the Emperor’s view; not so, however, Kaunits, 
one of its junior members. In case of a war against Prussia, he 
observed, it would be of little use to count on the naval powers ; and it 
ought not to be assumed as absolutely certain that Russia and Saxony 
would take sides against Prussia. Moreover, it was necessary for 
Austria to be on her guard against the Porte; and she ought to try to 
avoid any definite breach of the peace. As to France, notwithstanding 
all the evil which she had brought upon Austria, a favourable change 
might perhaps be effected. It might be possible to estrange the court of 
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Versailles from Prussia, since its relations with Berlin were really much 
colder than appearances seemed to indicate. The King of Prussia was to 
be ranked first among the natural enemies of Austria. His constant 
poliey was to weaken her ; and she ought therefore not only to be always 
on the watch against him, but also to endeavour to weaken him and to 
retrieve past losses. But the great enterprise of the recovery of Silesia 
ought only to be attempted when the chances of success altogether out- 
weighed the hazard of defeat, and when Austria was properly sustained 
by powerful allies. France, moreover, must be induced, directly or 
indirectly, to assist the enterprise. 

These thoughts of Kaunitz commanded the warm assent of Maria 
Theresa, and they embody the principles which thenceforth determined 
the policy of Austria. Herr Arneth shows the falsehood of the rumour 
once current that the plan was kept secret, and that its discovery pain- 
fully affected the Emperor, and gave rise to a scene between him and 
Kaunitz. The popular myths of this kind probably arose from the 
divergence which existed between the views of the Emperor and those 
of Kaunitz. The prevalent belief that Kaunitz at Vienna made pre- 
parations for opening direct negotiations with Madame de Pompadour 
is equally unfounded. The most secret documents in the Vienna 
archives contain no trace of the fact. On the contrary, when Kaunitz 
went as envoy to Paris he at first met with such difficulties, and 
found the attitude of the French court so wavering, that he quite 
despaired of realizing his programme for separating France from 
Prussia, and advised the Empress to put away her grief for the loss 
of Silesia, to free the King of Prussia from all anxiety, and thus to 
draw him into an alliance with Austria and the naval powers (p. 
332). Herr Arneth also shows that the motives for the recall of 
Kaunitz from Paris did not imply any radical change in the policy 
of Austria, as Ilwof recently supposed, but arose more from personal 
than public motives, especially from the incapacity of Ulfeld. Still, 
the increasing discord between England and France, and the sub- 
sequent outbreak of hostilities between the Western Powers, re- 
vealed to this statesman, who was thenceforward to lead the policy 
of Austria, that he must decide either for the French or for the 
English alliance. Kaunitz, like the Empress, regarded the recovery 
of Silesia as the only object which should induce Austria to participate 
in the war. He indeed qualified the occasion as inopportune, and 
would fain have avoided being mixed up in the concerns of the 
Western Powers, which were indifferent to Austria; but having been 
once compelled to take up arms, he thought it best to turn them 
against the hereditary enemy, from whose grasp the only satisfac- 
tory prize was to be wrested (p. 375). The attitude of the English 
Government, which demanded with threats and reproaches that 
Austria should at once send the twenty-five or thirty thousand men 
she had promised to the Netherlands, provoked an energetic reply 
from Kaunitz (p. 379), which forms a sort of diplomatic introduc- 
tion to the rupture that soon followed between Austria and England, 
though Kaunitz himself called it a touch-stone to prove how far he 
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might count on the alliance of the naval powers. The news of the 
impending invasion of the Netherlands by France persuaded the 
Austrian Government to renounce all thought of neutrality, and to pre- 
pare for concluding an alliance with France. The point now, accord- 
ing to Kaunitz, was “to endeavour to penetrate a great power with the 
conviction that all its preceding system had been in contradiction with 
its true interests, to destroy the old French hostility against the house 
of Austria, and radically to transform the national character of the 
whole ministry ” (p. 396). Herr Arneth does not deny that to obtain 
this end all sorts of petty personal services were brought into requisi- 
tion, and that the imperial court did not scorn the good offices of 
Madame de Pompadour; but he refers only to a correspondence between 
her and Kaunitz, not to any between her and the Empress; and more- 
over he denies that she had any direct influence of importance on 
the turn of the negotiations. They were brought to a close partly 
by the Anglo-Prussian alliance of January 1756, partly by the willing. 
ness of Austrian statesmen to sacrifice the Netherlands if they were 
indemnified in return by the restitution of Silesia. ‘ The loss of the 
Netherlands Kaunitz declared would be richly compensated, if it should 
be possible, by that means, to secure the weakening of the king of 
Prussia; as compared with the recovery of Silesia and Glatz, the loss 
of the Netherlands ought to be held a great gain, and nothing could 
be happier or more acceptable to the house of Austria.” With the 
threatening appeals of Frederick at Vienna, and the march of the 
Prussians into Saxony, every hope of a peaceful arrangement between 
the German powers vanished; the war broke out, which for seven 
years exhausted the endurance of the populations of Germany. It 
has been disputed whether Frederick, from what he had discovered 
about the machinations of his adversaries, was justified in breaking the 
peace and invading Saxony. The opinion has been maintained that 
if he had left his sword inthe scabbard no war would have broken 
out. Herr Arneth has very impartially discussed these questions, 
which have been vehemently debated since the days of Hertzberg 
to those of Vitzthum and Klopp. The armed invasion of a peaceful 
neighbour, who had studiously avoided any appearance of military 
preparation against Prussia, the alleged ‘harmless march”’ through 
Saxony was neither strategically nor politically justifiable. But 
Frederick might with justice have made a direct inroad into Austria 
or Bohemia, to thwart the schemes which Herr Arneth has now proved 
to have been entertained by the Empress and Kaunitz, and which 
threatened Prussia with serious danger. That he did not choose to 
await quietly the execution of the Austrian plans of conquest was per- 
fectly justifiable as an act of political self-preservation. The opinion 
which Hertzberg set forth in 1787, that the Seven Years’ War never 
would have occurred if Frederick had not been the first to take up 
arms, is successfully contested by Arneth, who shows that according 
to the intentions of Austria the war would inevitably have broken out 
in 1757. Although English gold was employed to prevent the inter- 
vention of Russia, it only succeeded in delaying it. Herr Arneth is 
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right in attributing only a secondary importance to the personal 
motives, even to the irritation of the Czarina ; and he shows how strong 
the anti-Prussian feeling was amongst the upper classes of Russia. The 
war was inevitable. At Vienna the secret wish was that Frederick 
should appear before the world as the aggressor, since France would 
then be bound by the treaty of Versailles to render armed assistance 
to Austria. . The question, however, of who was the aggressor in August 
1756, fades before that of the great interests that were clashing ; and 
when Austria and Prussia had once engaged in the struggle there was 
an end toall questions of technical right about invasion or defence. 
There was only the presence of an historical necessity; and the hege- 
mony in Germany had to be decided in a struggle for Silesia as it had 
in 1866. 


29. Dr. Davi Strauss, having withdrawn more and more from theo- 
logy, has occupied himself instead with historical and biographical 
labours, and has recently published a book on Voltaire. The subject 
was not uncongenial to the cast of the author’s mind; and he was sure 
to approach it with careful study and great acuteness. In determining 
his point of view, he first invokes the judgment of Goethe, for whom 
Voltaire was the most typical representative of French literature, and 
then adds that he symbolizes also the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
Thus he regards him under French conditions, and in the light of the 
general development of the time; and accordingly he so depicts his 
life and character as to bring his literary works into connection with 
personal events. His aim is to write neither a panegyric, nor an ac- 
cusation, nor a defence, but an impartial narrative in which light and 
shade are equitably blended ; and on the whole the book corresponds 
to this design. Not one of the many faults of Voltaire’s character is 
passed over in silence, while many kindly traits and instances of 
active zeal for the happiness of his fellow-creatures are exhibited ; and 
so also with the defects and the real merits of his writings. In judg- 
ing the passionate vehemence, so often rude and vulgar, with which 
Voltaire attacked whatever he regarded as superstitious, Dr. Strauss 
justly observes that the actual history of the Church in France must 
be kept in view: “It was the furies of the St. Bartholomew, of the 
Dragonades, and of the Albigensian crusade, which in Voltaire turned 
their torches against Christianity.” He also points out that the well- 
known words “ Kcrasez l’infame ” referred not to Christ, as they 
are often understood, but to the Church. The worst feature in Vol- 
taire’s religious position was his contempt for the common people, 
whom he called canaille. For them, he held, the superstition of 
Christianity was good enough, while the light of philosophy shone for 
the intellectual and educated classes alone. Dr. Strauss, in censuring 
this view, does not perceive that it contains the root-secret of the 
whole philosophy of that age, which despised a revelation addressed 
to the mass of mankind, and valued only those truths which were 
attained by the investigations of human reason. The same ground 
in this respect is occupied by the Hegelian doctrine, which recognises 
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in religion merely a lower degree of truth, to be perfected only by 
speculation; and hence the secret sympathy which Dr. Strauss feels 
for Voltaire and his adherents, in whose writings also other disciples 
of Hegel have already displayed a special interest. The present book 
is written calmly, simply, and clearly, but with the same dryness that 
characterizes all the author’s works. 


30. Herr Vivenor’s polemical vigour is so well known that no 
surprise will be occasioned by his beginning his new work on Thugut 
and his Political System by some severe remarks on what he calls the 
spurious history of Hiausser, Treitschke, and Sybel. He has already 
had the satisfaction of seeing his adversaries retract in some important 
points, especially Sybel, who, upon a closer inspection of the Austrian 
archives, was induced to form a higher estimate of the character of 
Thugut. Probably Hiusser, also, if he had lived to read the Viennese 
papers published by Herr Vivenot, Professor Hiiffer, and others, 
would have modified his judgment of the Austrian premier; and it 
would perhaps be well if Herr Vivenot were now to put an end to his 
quarrel with his recently deceased opponent. At any rate, he is 
hardly justified in quoting and attacking as Hiusser’s a character of 
Thugut which was never printed during Hausser’s lifetime or with his 
assent, but is extracted from his lectures on the French revolution, 
printed after his death. In his German History Hausser has expressed 
himself more cautiously about Thugut; and he is not responsible for 
what his pupils may have published from his remains. At least care 
should be taken to indicate in which of his works the ideas in question 
are found. Once more, Herr Vivenot goes too far when, in contrast 
with the dark picture of Thugut alleged to have been drawn by 
Hausser, he says that Thugut’s state papers exhibit in combination 
the genius of Pitt and of Carnot, or when he argues that the letter of 
Thugut to Colloredo, of the 5th of May 1799, is sufficient to clear the 
Austrian premier from the imputation of having organized the assas- 
sination of the Rastatt envoys. Thugut may not have been compro- 
mised in that matter; but a simple letter in which he expresses his 
abhorrence of the fact cannot be accepted as a full proof of his inno- 
cence. One fact Herr Vivenot has clearly established by his publica- 
tion of Thugut’s correspondence with Cobenzl, viz., the deep distrust, 
and even hatred, with which the Austrian premier regarded Prussia. 
Almost every despatch contains such phrases as this: “ cette cour de 
Berlin qui ne cesse d’accumuler les plus noires perfidies” (13 Nov. 
1794) ; or, ‘la cour de Berlin regarde dans |’avenir une alliance avec 
les brigands de la France, comme une vue digne de sa politique, et 
comme la seule ressource, depuis que les excés revoltants de sa déloy- 
auté lui ont de la part des autres cours 6té 4 jamais toute confiance” 
(29 Nov. 1794). By the discovery of the Prussian negotiations at 
Basle with the French republic (pp. 48, 68), Thugut’s animosity against 
Prussia could only be increased; but the way in which he turned 
these revelations to account in his relations with Russia, and constantly 
accused and denounced Prussia to the Ozarina, was equally undigni- 
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fied and imprudent. The documents published by Herr Vivenot are 
of great importance in determining the designs with which Thugut 
connected the continuance of the French war. Sybel and Hiusser 
were clearly wrong in ascribing to him a wish for a partition of Tur- 
key. He looked on a Russo-Turkish war asa great calamity; such 
a war, “une guerre ou les forces de la Russie seraient occupées contre 
la Porte, livrerait ]’Autriche entiérement 4 la merci dela Prusse.” 
In the case of France being conquered, he desired to recover the old 
Netherland frontier, including Artois, Lorraine, the three bishoprics, 
and the rest of the old Austrian possessions in Alsace. If no indem- 
nification was to be obtained at the expense of France, he cast his eyes 
on Venice and Poland. He did not however conceal from himself 
that the assimilation of the former German possessions beyond the 
Rhine, and the recovery and still more the preservation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, might involve great difficulties. ‘Il s’écoulera un temps 
bien considérable, peut-étre toute la génération présente, avant qu’on 
puisse se flatter de voir renaitre la tranquillité et l’habitude de l’obéis- 
sance dans des contrées habitées d’un peuple profondément perverti 
par les principes destructeurs qui ont envahi la surface de la France ; 
on se trouvera par consequent daus la necessité absolue d’y entretenir 
toujours un pied de troupes trés nombreux qui absorbera tous les re- 
venus du pays sans ajouter aucun poids aux forces de |]’Autriche.” 
The original appendixes, Nos. xvmi.-xxxv., concern the genesis and 
contents of the St. Petersburg convention of January 5, 1795, which 
Sybel has qualified as the greatest act of Thugut’s political career, 
while Herr Vivenot endeavours to prove that, at least so far as the 
secret declaration of that date is concerned, it was an independent act 
of Cobenzl, which however was afterwards ratified and approved by 
Thugut. In a second volume, which is soon to follow, Herr Vivenot 
proposes to give Thugut’s correspondence from January 25, 1795, to 
the peace of Luneville. 


31. Tue last volume of Herr Hettner’s History of the Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century succeeds, to a certain extent, in relating the rise 
and progress of classical ideas in the literature dominated by Goethe 
and Schiller. His account of the friendship of these great men, and 
the influence which each exercised upon the writings of the other, is, 
perhaps, the most useful part of the book, which includes also an 
elaborate chapter on Kant, a shorter notice of the contemporary move- 
ment in music and art, and a cursory view of the rise of the new 
romantic schools, and of the writers who, like Hélderlin, Klinger, and 
Forster, preserved the traditions of the period of storm and stress long 
after Schiller and Goethe had become indifferent not to say hostile to 
its tendencies. 

The preceding volume brought Goethe down to the eve of his 
Italian hegira. The Iphigenie auf Tauris, the first work composed 
with his new aspirations after repose and light, was a failure in Ger- 
many; and for the rest of his life he remained a sufferer from the want 
of a public sufficiently educated to be a restraint upon his literary im- 
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pulses. He had numbers of isolated admirers; but the popular ap- 
plause and sympathy which greeted Gétz and Werther was withheld 
from his maturer productions. After the friendship with Schiller 
began, the effects of this want of harmony between Goethe and his 
age were not felt ; for the two poets were powerful enough, when actin 
together, to make a public opinion for themselves. But when Goethe 
was again alone, the attacks to which his moral principles and his 
political attitude were exposed were only natural expressions of 
jealousy at seeing one man, self-contained and self-sufficient, following 
persistently a track which was not that of his age. 

Herr Hettner traces, through all their dissimilarity of fate and tem. 
perament, a degree of parallelism between the intellectual history of 
Goethe and Schiller. Both attained an early renown by works on 
which they soon learned to look with modified scorn ; both attached 
supreme importance to the cultivation of their nature ; and both were 
in part hampered in the pursuit of their ideal by the identity of the 
object and instrument in self-culture. But the most real point of 
resemblance is that, at corresponding periods of their career, they both 
sought and found relief from ideal disenchantments in what seemed 
the safer region of scientific research. Schiller’s historical studies and 
Goethe’s botanical and anatomical discoveries served in some sort to take 
the place of healthy social or political action; and it was with renewed 
vigour that they turned from them to fresh poetical creations. Schiller 
as a historian is separated from Goethe as a man of science by all the 
difference there is between untaught genius and untrained talent; but 
both had gained when the maxim, “ Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
geh im Endlichen nach allen Seiten,” had taken the place of a vague 
craving after infinity. Herr Hettner traces the different steps by which 
they had arrived at the same point of devotion to Greek models— 
Goethe finding in them his ideal of sensuous beauty and perfect form, 
Schiller the satisfaction of intellectual tastes for which the legitimate 
conclusions of his Kantian philosophy were too severe. Thus Schiller’s 
poetry exhibits the more truly classical ideas, Goethe’s the more truly 
classical spirit, at least where the latter has a subject drawn from living 
experience or real belief. The joint publication of the Xenien forms an 
epoch rather in literary history than in literature ; for though the writers 
threw down their challenge in the interests of enlightenment, their wit 
and satire were of a rather sledge-hammer sort, perhaps not too pon- 
derous for its purpose, but not light enough for grace or beauty. For 
perfection of form Herr Hettner is inclined to place Hermann und 
Dorothea almost in the first place ; but this half-epic essay was followed 
in 1797, which he calls the ballad year, by a practical declaration that 
the true modern equivalent of the epic is the ballad. Goethe’s and 
Schiller’s masterpieces in this kind succeeded each other rapidly, the 
latter still choosing his subjects chiefly from the antique, the former 
showing antique power in the treatment of transitional themes. During 
all this time Schiller is represented as first stimulating and then emu- 
lating his greater friend. The climax of their Hellenizing zeal was 
reached about this time when Goethe translated Voltaire’s Mahomet, 
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pronounced his own Iphigenie “ verteufelt human,” and decided that 
Shakespeare’s genius was pre-eminently undramatic. 

Here Schiller’s development ends; and Herr Hettner’s detailed 
criticisms on his different plays rest on the assumption that they are 
to be tried by classical canons of criticism, though the motives which 
they borrow from classical belief have lost their power over a modern 
audience. With Goethe the case was different ; he lived too long for 
continuous growth, and his mental biography fell into cycles. After 
standing apart from the struggle for political liberty in his prime, he 
dreamed in his old age of promoting individual freedom by schemes of 
mystical socialism. But these very schemes are a proof that he was 
not wilfully out of harmony with his contemporaries; and, in point of 
fact, Herr Hettner seems inclined to exaggerate the breadth of the in- 
terval which separates the two chief figures in his picture from the 
surrounding multitude. Though Goethe cannot be said to have founded 
a school, the schools which arose after him would have been different 
without his influence. This is the principal weakness of the book as 
a history of literature in the eighteenth century ; but, if it fails to esti- 
mate exactly the relations and proportions of the many literary ten- 
dencies to which that period gave birth, it contains much intelligent 
criticism, and trustworthy accounts of what may be called the bio- 
graphical episodes in the history of letters. 


32. Tue last volume of Schelling’s Letters, which has just been 
issued, begins with his residence at Erlangen, in 1821. He had gone 


there from Munich, in order to enjoy undisturbed leisure for his 
studies; and he delivered there a very successful series of lectures. 
Wherever he went, indeed, this success attended him; and he was 
regarded as one of the most brilliant instructors that the German 
universities had ever produced. In 1827, King Lewis of Bavaria 
summoned him back to Munich, where he became conservator-general 
of the scientific collections of the kingdom, and taught in the newly- 
established university. He was treated with much distinction, and 
was in confidential relations with the Crown Prince, afterwards 
Maximilian 1., who was his pupil. He now again and again announced 
the publication of his new system, but as often again delayed its ap- 
pearance, because the finishing touch seemed wanting ; and, in fact, 
down to his death he published nothing more of importance. Much 
of his new teaching, indeed, became known through his lectures, but 
only in a fragmentary and unauthentic way. It was constantly spoken 
of, but as a secret yet unfathomed. He was still, to a certain extent, 
a mythical person. Among his special admirers was Frederick 
William 1v. of Prussia, who abhorred Hegel’s system as a rationalist- 
pantheistic philosophy, and hoped by means of Schelling to be able to 
suppress the school. When Crown Prince, he had tried to draw 
Schelling to Berlin, but only succeeded in 1841 after he had ascended 
the throne. The philosopher was now received with eager expectation, 
and found a numerous and brilliant audience, comprising, besides the 
stndents, many professors and men of the world. His lectures on 
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Philosophy, Mythology, and Revelation, which were preceded by a 
criticism of the whole rationalist philosophy, constituted an event, 
They at least considerably weakened the authority of Hegel’s school, 
and awakened a new spirit. To publish them, however, no persuasion 
could induce him; and when one of his opponents, the well-known 
theologian Paulus, caused some of them to be printed, in order to be 
able to criticise them, Schelling instituted a prosecution for piracy, 
The failure of this prosecution vexed him extremely, as he wished to 
have his system considered his own personal property. He continued 
his lectures till 1846, from which time he was again silent, being exclu- 
sively occupied with his studies. On a journey to Pfeffers in Switzer. 
land in the summer of 1854, he died peacefully on the 20th of August, 
at Ragatz, in the canton of St. Gall, in his eightieth year. There 
Maximilian m1. of Bavaria has erected a monument to him. 

The letters given in the present volume are chiefly on personal 
matters. Some which relate to philosophy are addressed to Victor 
Cousin, who, as Schelling explains to him, had a very imperfect con- 
ception of his system, though he was regarded in France as the pro- 
foundest master of the German philosophy. Others are addressed to 
various of his pupils and adherents, and are very bitter against the 
Hegelians. He speaks of Hegel’s system as a mere episode in German 
philosophy, which must be entirely put aside before the right path can 
be regained. His judgment of Stahl also is observable. Stahl is often 
regarded as one of his genuine disciples; but the master calls hima 
vain man, who has understood but little of the system, and has fallen 
into a narrow orthodoxy which, for his own part, he repudiates. It 
was Scbelling’s habit to condemn harshly, and often passionately, 
what did not please him. He held himself supreme in the domain of 
intellect, and demanded recognition not as a constitutional king 
but an as autocrat. He accordingly regarded the development of 
philosophy as his personal affair, so that it depended on his own will 
how much of the new truth which he believed himself to have dis- 
covered should be imparted to the world. Here he manifestly failed, 
and greatly damaged his own influence. It was not until after his 
death that his comprehensive writings on positive philosophy were 
published by his son. And the time had now become very unfavour- 
able for the spread of this new teaching. Generally speaking, the 
interest in speculative philosophy had decreased in Germany; the 
course of things since 1848 had pushed all deeper researches into the 
background ; questions of current politics alone excited universal sym- 
pathy; and these were the very questions from which Schelling had 
always stood aloof. Nature, art, and religion were the three great 
subjects which occupied his mind; and as his earlier philosophy was 
essentially directed to nature, so his later studies were devoted to re- 
ligion. His teaching demanded an earnestness of thought in which 
the age was wanting. Thus political party-feeling warped the public 
judgment, since the popular liberalism of the day connected his 
doctrines with political reaction, and regarded him as hostile to free- 
dom. Schelling, however, had himself characterized his new system 
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as peculiarly the system of freedom, in opposition to the purely ration- 
alist philosophy of his predecessors, according to which everything 
develops from the necessity of thought ; and he never sought to limit 
intellectual development, but always upheld the fullest freedom of 


inquiry. 


33. Tue centenary of the philosopher Fichte having been celebrated 
in Germany some years ago, the disciples of Hegel in like manner 
proposed to make the centenary of their master, the 27th of August 
1870, a national festival. The sudden outbreak of war interfered with 
the design ; but even without this hindrance the interest of the occa- 
sion would have been restricted. For Hegel’s name has never enlisted 
such popular sympathy among the Germans as that of Fichte. His 
authority has always been confined to scientific circles ; and even there 
it is decreasing. This is remarkably the case in Berlin, which was 
once the head-quarters of his school, but where at present he finds few 
representatives. Amongst these there is no very considerable name ; 
and they are men who have already grown old, while the younger 
scholars and writers no longer declare for Hegelianism, but many of 
them, on the contrary, against it. 

In anticipation of the festival, Professor Rosenkrantz published, in 
1869, his Hegel als deutscher National-philosoph, which made little 
impression; and now Herr Michelet has issued at Berlin a centenary 
work with the more pretentious title of Hegel der unwiderlegte 
Welt-philosoph. The author occupies in Hegel’s school the position 
of the old Guard, who “ die, but do not surrender.” He believes in 
the unbroken power of the master, and will defend the flag to the last 
drop of his blood. He has written much in furtherance of Hegel's 
system; and he even founded a periodical, called Der Gedanke. 
which however developed no original thoughts, and died from lack of 
interest. He justifies his description of Hegel as the “ unwiderlegte 
Welt-philosoph,” on the ground “that for forty years, however many 
ephemeral pigmies have attempted to scale and overtop this giant of 
a century, all of them have been miserably repelled by the brazen 
armour of his intellect, and hurled to earth from the height of his 
shoulders.” This is so far true that since Hegel no other philosopher 
has attained equal supremacy in Germany, or indeed in Europe ; but 
the fact is not so much an evidence of the truth of Hegel’s system as 
an indication that philosophical speculation is undergoing a change. 
The purely metaphysical problems which have occupied the human 
mind since Descartes seem to have been given up precisely under the 
reaction produced by Hegel's failure to solve them. According to 
Herr Michelet, on the contrary, the Hegelian system contains the final 
and absolute truth. For Hegel, he says, was the first who included 
the principles of all former systems, and thereby rendered his own 
comprehensive of all, leaving no room for the independent growth of 
& new system, which could only proceed from and be a further deve- 
lopment of his own; secondly, he discovered the absolute method 
which makes the process of thought so rigorously certain as to insure 
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the accuracy of the result; and thirdly, he explained the develop. 
ment of the world by the development of thought, because thinkin 
and being are identical. No doubt, if these three propositions were 
conceded the Hegelian system would be unassailable; the net would 
allow of no escape. In fact however they are mere assertions. 

Having in this manner proved his master to be irrefutable, Herr 
Michelet endeavours to sketch in a few words the chief results of his 
system. He then turns against Trendelenburg, as one of his ablest 
opponents, and speaks of his controversy with Kuno Fischer, and his 
defeat, which however in reality concerned Kant and not Hegel, 
He further speaks of the young philosopher Hartmann, who tried to 
found a new system under the name of “ die philosophie des Unhe- 
wussten,” and whose work attracted attention by its paradoxes, though 
it is based chiefly on Schopenhauer, and ends like him in nihilism, 
At last Herr Michelet turns upon Professor Harms, whose name is 
little known and whose works are comparatively unimportant, but who 
now occupies the chair of Hegel at the University of Berlin. This cir- 
cumstance has moved Herr Michelet’s indignation, and given occasion 
to the onslaught with which he concludes. His work will contribute 
nothing to the credit of Hegel’s philosophy, but rather constitutes a 
proclamation of its decay. 


34. Ir is doubtful whether Sir Henry Bulwer’s Life of Viscount 
Palmerston would not have been a better book if the writer had adhered 
to his first idea, and sketched his hero as he has sketched Mr, 
Canning in his Historical Characters. The temptation to avail him- 
self of the large collection of private letters placed in his hands was 
naturally great; but the limitations necessarily imposed on the use of 
such materials, within five years of Lord Palmerston’s death, detract 
considerably from their interest, while the length to which the book 
extends in consequence stands in the way of any comprehensive view 
of Lord Palmerston’s character and position. Another volume of 
Historical Characters would have shown Lord Palmerston painted by 
Sir Henry Bulwer: a full publication of diaries and correspondence 
may hereafter show Lord Palmerston painted by himself: the first 
two volumes of Sir Henry Bulwer’s book give a combination which 
lacks to some extent the characteristic excellencies of both plans. 

Lord Palmerston’s journal begins when he was twenty-two years 
old, and deserves notice for the entire absence of most of the qualities 
which afterwards helped to give him his fame. If his youth were to 
be judged exclusively by this production, he must be set down as 
something of a prig. None of his remarks show any humour, and only 
one any political shrewdness. Of Napoleon 1. he says: “It is a sin- 
gular circumstance in Buonaparte’s political conduct that, so far from 
concealing his designs, he purposely publishes even the most violent 
of his projected innovations some time before they are put in execu- 
tion; and the consequence has uniformly been that, instead of being 
alarmed and prepared to resist, the world, has by anticipating con- 
quests and changes, become by degrees reconciled to them.” Even at 
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this early period, however, Lord Palmerston’s natural good ‘sense 
appears to great advantage in the letters relating to his estates in the 
north of Sligo. On his first visit in 1808, he describes this as a tract 
of country six miles long by two broad, bounded by mountains on one 
side and the sea on the other, wholly unimproved, without roads, 
and infested with middle-men. Some years later he had built a 
harbour on the coast, had made roads along which to carry sea-sand 
to the farmers and peat to the fishermen, had begun bringing the 
bogs under cultivation and turning 600 acres of blowing land into 
pasture, had established a linen-market and schools, was selling lime 
to his neighbours at twopence a barrel less than what it could be 
bought at elsewhere, and yet at a profit of some thirty per cent. to 
himself, and was on such good terms with his tenants that, on one of 
his visits, he found one of them “building a good house two stories 
high, and to have a slated roof, which when finished will not cost him 
less than £150, upon a piece of ground of which he is merely tenant- 
at-will.” The same common sense was shown in his preference in 
1809 for the subordinate post of Secretary at War over the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. Sir Henry Bulwer truly says that 
“nineteen out of twenty young men either hastily grasp at the highest 
post they can get, or, shrinking from the temptation to be great:in 
their youth, consent to embrace mediocrity in after years.” Cer- 
tainly there was no undue haste in Lord Palmerston’s progress to 
eminence. He remained Secretary at War for nineteen years; and 
during this period the utmost that his biographer can find to say of him is 
that, though he “ advocated officially the maintenance of a force which 
was thought necessary to preserve public tranquillity, he never spoke 
in favour of any of those measures that were adopted to suppress 
public liberty.” His first breach with the Tories was on a personal 
question, the opposition offered by some of the ministers to his re- 
election for Cambridge in 1825. ‘ Liverpool,” he writes to his 
brother, “has acted as he always does to a friend in personal 
questions—shabbily, timidly, and ill. If I am beat, I have told him 
he must find another Secretary at War, for I certainly will not con- 
tinue in office.” 

The most interesting chapter in the first volume is that which 
details his five months’ tenure of office under the Duke of Wellington 
in 1828. He joined the Ministry as one of “a party representing the 
principles, and consisting of the friends, of Mr. Canning ;” and as such 
he soon found himself in constant conflict with the section of the 
Government which inherited the views of Lord Liverpool. His 
journal during this period is a continuous record of Cabinet disputes. 
The Ministers quarrelled about Greek affairs, about the Corn Laws, 
about the mode of dealing with disfranchised boroughs; and upon the 
last of these questions Mr. Huskisson and Lord Palmerston went out 
of office. The circumstances of Mr. Huskisson’s forced resignation 
are given in great detail ; but the most noticeable fact perhaps in this 
part of the journal is the repeated tribute it pays to Sir Robert Peel : 
“Pcl is so right-headed and liberal, and so up to the opinions and 
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feelings of the times, that he smoothes difficulties which might other. 
wise be insurmountable ;”’ and on all the points which came before 
the Cabinet he was found on the same side as Lord Palmerston, ]j 
is not wonderful that the Duke of Wellington grew weary of presid. 
ing over these divided Councils. Sir Henry Bulwer remarks that 
“the father of the late Lord Holland, who had lived all his life jp 
intimate acquaintance with Cabinet Ministers, once said” to him 
‘that he had never known a. Cabinet in which its members did not 
dispute more amongst themselves during their councils than they 
disputed with their antagonists in the House of Commons.” But the 
Duke of Wellington’s antecedents were not calculated to make him 
tolerant of such disputes; and Lord Palmerston’s narrative shows 
unmistakeably that the misunderstanding with Mr. Huskisson was 
merely an “ occasion for getting rid of a disagreeable colleague, . . , 
seized by a Prime Minister accustomed to keep his temper under con- 
trol, but not accustomed to have his will disobeyed.” Mr. Huskisson’s 
letter to the Duke was open to two interpretations. The Duke chose 
to think it meant resignation, and ignored every explanation, whether 
from Mr. Huskisson himself or from others, which went to place it in 
a different light. Lord Palmerston attributes this determination to 
the indirect influence of the Duke of Cumberland, who “ had been 
telling the King that the Duke of Wellington had no energy or decision, 
and was as weak as Goderich. The King repeated this to those 
about him as his own opinion, and from them it got round to the 
Duke, and nettled and goaded him on to acts of violence. The King 
had more than once said to Huskisson that he was much disappointed 
in the Duke; that he was no doubt a man of energy and decision in 
the field, but that in the Cabinet he was as weak and undecided as 
Goderich.” 

Lord Palmerston’s career as Foreign Secretary first under Lord 
Grey and then under Lord Melbourne is described by Sir Henry 
Bulwer as “ constituting the foundation of that reputation which he still 
enjoys among foreign nations.” Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to call it foundation and superstructure too; for, though he held the 
same office from 1846 to 1851, it was under circumstances far less 
favourable to his fame. The questions which presented themselves 
during this latter period involved political principles: those with 
which he had to deal from 1830 to 1841 involved only national 
interests. It was only as “the Minister of England” that Lord 
Palmerston had any title to the character of a statesman. His later 
foreign policy was too often a mere careless adoption of liberal com- 
monplaces which, as he used them, had not even the merit of being 
truisms. But when he was resisting the designs of France upon 
Belgium or upon Egypt his energy and boldness were seen to the best 
advantage. ‘The letters to Lord Granville, then ambassador at Paris, 
printed by Sir Henry Bulwer, fully explain the impression which his 
policy left on Continental Governments. “Pray take care in all your 
conversation with Sebastiani to make him understand that our desire 
for peace will never lead us to submit to affront either in language or m 
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act,” comes in almost the first letter, and forms the key-note of the 
whole series. ‘One thing is certain,” he writes, when the French 
had marched troops to defend Belgium against a Dutch invasion and 
then shown no disposition to withdraw them, “ the French must go 
out of Belgium, or we have a general war, and war in a given number 
of days.” In respect both of Belgium and Egypt he carried his 
point; but it may be doubted whether, as regards Egypt, he did not 
make difficulties for himself, by not combining more courtesy with his 
determination. He paid no peculiar deference to Talleyrand; and the 
great diplomatist, “accustomed to great consideration and respect in 
his own country, even when in disgrace,” felt keenly when he had to 
wait for an hour or two in the anterooms of the Foreign Office, 
because Lord Palmerston’s appointments were pot kept with exact- 
ness, and is reported “ to have left Engiand with an impression as to 
English arrogance and presumption which induced him to advise his 
royal master not to neglect other alliances.” The position taken up 
by Lord Palmerston in 1840—that it did not consort with English 
interests to allow Mehemet Ali to convert Egypt into an independent 
kingdom under French protection—was unassailable; and for the most 
part he had no occasion to defend it by arguments founded on the 
possible regeneration of Turkey. His convictions on this point, 
however, were already formed. ‘“‘ All that we hear, every day of the 
week,” he writes to Sir Henry Bulwer, “about the decay of the 
Turkish Empire, and its being a dead body or a sapless trunk, and so 
forth, is pure and unadulterated nonsense.” It does not appear that 
this opinion rested on any better ground than the inappropriateness of 
the metaphor in which the theory he objected to was conveyed. A 
community differs, he says, from a tree or a building, in that its 
“component parts are undergoing daily the process of physical reno- 
vation and moral improvement.” With the substitution of “change ” 
for “ improvement,” this statement is sufficiently true; and the re- 
generation of Turkey is certainly not hopeless because, or for the 
same reasons that, the revivification of an old tree is impossible. But 
the result of physical renovation and moral change—even when that 
change is improvement—may be to make the principles on which the 
community is founded more and more irreconcileable with the new 
facts to which an attempt is made to apply them. 


35. Mr. Parez, in his book on Co-operative Agriculture, relates 
the history of an interesting experiment. If the description he gives 
of the condition of the Irish peasantry in 1830 were quite accurate, 
and if the co-operative plan which he calls the “‘ New System” had 
been really a novelty in principle to them, the success of the Rala- 
hine experiment would be one of the strongest proofs of the inherent 
value and working power of the co-operative system. The state of 
the peasantry in several parts of Ireland, and especially in Clare, was, 
indeed, frightful in 1830. But the causes must be attended to. 
When the Catholics obtained the elective franchise in 1793, one 
eviction period ceased ; and with the wars on the Continent came a 
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rise in produce-prices, which made the landlords, middle-men, ang 
graziers anxious to colonize the dreary unimproved wastes called 
pastures. Political considerations also induced them to multiply voters 
especially of the lowest class (the forty-shilling freeholders), to the 
greatest extent possible. When the wars ended there was a fall ip 
prices, but not in rents, until the peasantry broke out in frequent 
revolts. When the Parliamentary franchise had been obtained, chiefly 
through the votes of the poor freeholders, the three causes which had 
encouraged the landlords to multiply the number of their tenants 
ceased. They then began, in obedience to their new interests, poli- 
tical and agricultural, to sweep them off the pastures and lands that 
had been improved by the unfortunate peasants. There was no law 
of parochial settlement, no legal hindrance whatever. Party-feeling 
naturally was highest in Clare, where O’Connell had been elected; and 
there, as elsewhere, the process of clearing out the disfranchised free- 
holders was urged on. There also, where the war upon them was 
fiercest, the revolt of the peasants was strongest. To make them 
peaceable and industrious, as they had been before, all that was re- 
quisite was to restore to them the conditions under which they had 
previously lived, or to place them in a position to labour in peace. 
This the Ralahine system did; but the co-operators, on the flight of 
the philanthropic but gambling founder, Vandeleur, had to suffer con- 
fiscation and expulsion. 

Again, was the co-operative system, in truth, a system new and 
strange in principle to the Irish peasantry? Undoubtedly many of 
the details of Vandeleur’s plan were novel ; but the essential principles 
of co-operative husbandry under a governing committee or council 
were of very ancient date in Ireland, and a little before this period 
still manifested themselves over a considerable part of the island. It 
has been recently shown (North British Review, vol. li. p. 476) what 
important work was done in raising the peasantry out of a degraded 
condition by the co-operative “ Knots.” In 1812 the partnership 
system was still common in Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Kildare, Kil- 
kenny, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Tyrone, Donegal, and doubtless in Clare 
also. The representative elders of the settlement, colony, or “ village” 
were the legislators who established regulations and judged disputes. 
Such had been the custom in Celtic times; and the co-operative 
system was probably employed by the early colonizers of Ireland 
Where gavelkind existed, co-partnerships existed in Ireland. By 
English law, the last remaining partner of one of these co-operative 
associations was entitled to the benefit of survivorship ; but the attach- 
ment of the Irish peasantry to the system was so strong that this 
great inducement to seize all was invariably rejected by the survivor. 
The father’s portion was allowed to descend to the sons. The partner- 
ship system was also found amongst coast-fisherman, knots of whom 
co-operated to purchase and to work the boats; and they exhibited 
much industry in their calling. The carrying out of the custom of 
gavelkind in land co-tenancies naturally gave rise to inconveniences 
when the wastes and commons were confiscated by the lords, when 
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emigration across sea was little known, and when the children of 
peasants, being chiefly Catholics, were excluded from towns and 
trades. But though in the reign of James t. a decision in King’s 
Bench abolished the custom, the penal laws of William and Anne 
revived and enforced it, applying it to destroy and degrade the 
Catholic landholders. These artificial agencies were the causes of 
most of the inconveniences charged on the Irish partnership system. 
The attachment of the peasantry to it dated from a time when it was 
free from them. The system of co-operative industry established by 
Vandeleur, therefore, harmonized in essential principles with the 
systems to which the Irish peasantry had been well accustomed and 
greatly attached. The only thing novel in its government was the 
interest taken in it by the landlord. 

Mr. Pare’s work gives the plan in full detail, with instructive tables 
of expenditure, and an exceedingly interesting account of its fortunes 
and fate. When the flight of the founder became known to the 
peasantry of the happy and industrious settlement, the grief of the 

ople was unrestrained. “It was afflicting in the extreme to hear in 
the still of the night the wild wail as if for the dead. . . . At intervals 
in that ever-to-be-remembered night, the labourers would cry out, in the 
depth of their sorrow, ‘Ohone! ohone! Shaun Vandeleur, why did 
you go from us? ohone! Vandeleur, why did you leave us?’” They 
were plundered of their improvements and expelled ; and “ outrages ” 
followed. 


36. Ranet and Varnhagen von Ense are personages whose position in 
the literature of correspondence is now so firmly established that there 
is supposed to be a prima facie case established for the publication of 
any series of letters addressed to one or both of them. Because 
Rahel corresponded with many eminent Germans, to have corre- 
sponded with Rahel is a distinction which entitles the Marquis de 
Custine to the honours of a posthumous volume. Apart from such book- 
making devices as printing the same letter twice over, in French and 
German, the volume is interesting as showing one of the outside circles 
to which the eddying force of German thought had spread early in 
the century. The writer, born in 1793, was the son of an emigrée. 
His father had been guillotined; and his education was carried on for 
the most part in Switzerland and Germany. The results of this are 
seen in his earlier letters, from 1816 to 1820. There is a great deal 
of sentiment and moralizing which would have been absolutely common- 
place in the land of Werther, but which in that of Obermann showed a 
certain degree of independence, if not originality, especially as he was 
quite capable of criticising his instructors. Rahel is made the con- 
fidante of his youthful egotism and aspirations; and he is delighted 
when she praises his style or commends the elaborate portraits he had 
drawn for her amusement of a fossil relic of the ancien régime, the 
abbé of the house of Custine, and the not much more modern ami de 
la maison. Some of the letters treat graver subjects, ranging from 
Spinoza to St. Theresa; and Rahel’s liberalism suffered severe shocks 
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from the wilful but very positive religious and political conservatism 
of her young friend. She was firm on one point—that of declinj 
divided allegiance; and her letters, which failed when Custines 
marriage was first discussed, ceased altogether when it at last took 
place. After a few years he became a widower ; and the correspond. 
ence was then resumed, but in a cooler tone, for the writer was 
another man. The confidential “ Astolphe” and “ Rahel” are 
abandoned; and the subjects discussed are manuscripts preparing for 
publication, social gossip, and literary novelties. Custine seems to 
have been one of those men who contrive to be at feud with every 
party ; and his criticisms, which to begin with were often acute, grey 
increasingly bitter as he gained self-confidence. A representative 
government, he says, is a house in which every one wants to be cook; 
Emile de Girardin is “l’ichneumon du crocodile Thiers ;” George 
Sand’s socialist romance is “le Télémaque des garcons ménuisiers;” 
Victor Hugo’s dramatic successes provoke numerous epigrams; 
Madame Récamier and Tocqueville are elaborately characterized as 
malicious and insincere; Lacordaire is “ un ligueur du xix. siécle;” 
of Guizot it is said “‘ on n’a jamais pratiqué plus naivement |’adora- 
tion de soi-méme;” Balzac “est fou de la richesse qu'il n’a pas;” 
Italy, the cradle of the arts, has become their tomb, “ce sont les 
Anglais qui les y vont enterrer;” the ‘coq gallois” is a “ girouette;” 
and so on through a list of splenetic utterances, sometimes relieved 
by wit, and sometimes showing real insight. Custine died in 1857; 
and a short biographical notice by Varnhagen tells most of what is 
known of his life apart from his own writings. 


37. Tue third part of Dr. Reuchlin’s History of Italy embraces the 
period of reaction, and the national rising of Italy, from the occupation 
of Rome by the French in the spring of 1849 to the last ministry of 
Cavour in January 1860. The author despises altogether the graces 
of style. His narrative is diffuse, confused, and obscure. He aceu- 
mulates discordant and contradictory images, and falls into bombast 
when he aims at impressiveness. Notwithstanding these serious defects 
the book will be read with interest and profit; for the author has 
acquired, during a long residence in Italy, a more than common know- 
ledge of the country; and the rise and triumph of Italian nationality 
is one of the most striking dramas of history. In describing the siege 
of Rome by Oudinot, Dr. Reuchlin exaggerates the merits of Garibaldi 
(p. 25). He succeeds very well in finding his way through the ob- 
scurity and confusion with which the French official reports, and 
especial Vaillant’s Siége de Rome, disguised the failure of the first 
attack, and the gross ignorance of the ground with which it was made. 
The French themselves afterwards told the Roman historian Coppi 
that their maps had been 200 years old. On the fruitless attempts of 
France after the capture of the city to obtain liberal concessions, and 
their repulse by the Motu proprio of the 12th of September 1849, the 
book adds nothing to what may be found in Bianchi’s Storia della 
diplomazia Europea ; and it seems frivolous to quote the testimony of 
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About as evidence of the deplorable condition of things in the Papal 
States. Dr. Reuchlin’s chief authority for the history of Tuscany from 
1848 to 1858 is Genarelli, who, though not an impartial witness, is a 
trustworthy reporter of official documents. He shows how the Grand 
Duke Leopold had been prejudiced againstPiedmont, and driven into 
the arms of the reactionary party, by the Pope and the Emperor. 
The correspondence with Francis Joseph, left behind in Florence by 
Leopold in April 1859, proves that the Grand Duke hailed the inter- 
vention of Austria as an end to the terrorism, but that the Emperor, 
dissatisfied with the attitude of Tuscany, treated his suppliant cousin 
somewhat haughtily. On the 27th of March 1849, immediately 
after the news of Radetzky’s victory at Novara, he writes: “I can 
only sympathize with your wish that a veil may be thrown over the 
past ; for the recollection of it would only awaken painful feelings in 
my mind. Whatever obligations may be imposed by the position of 
an Italian sovereign, it ought never to have been forgotten that your 
title was based on the fact of your being a member of our family. I 
could not therefore help regretting that the exigencies of the time should 
have led an Archduke to renounce the banner, and even the glorious 
name of our house, to take up arms against it, and in the hour of 
danger to seek aid from its declared enemy, Piedmont.” Schwarzen- 
berg said to a confidential agent of Leopold at Vienna: “ Tuscany is 
Austria ; we shall not give it up, and our measures are already taken.” 
The Grand Duke’s fears were worked on to bring him to the point of 
abdicating in favour of his son; and he was not spared the humiliation 
of a military occupation. He and his subjects were to be taught that 
they did not belong to themselves, but to Austria. The Austrian 
troops were not withdrawn until a complete reaction had been accom- 
plished in all departments of the State, and Tuscany had paid 
31,913,000 lire for her preservation. The Tuscans resented this 
foreign occupation, and treasured their wrath against the dynasty 
which had called in the foreigner. At p. 103, Dr. Reuchlin, in his 
thoughtless and forgetful way, says that there was no distinct written 
appeal to the Austrians for an armed intervention; but at page 99 he 
quotes the Grand Duke’s letter of the 19th of March 1849, which 
is an undisguised request for the aid of Austria. 

For the restoration in Parma and Modena Dr. Reuchlin relies on 
the documents collected by order of Farini in 1860, and on the older 
work of Nicomede Bianchi. The legitimist and anti-French proclivities 
of Duke Francis are brought out vividly. Such expressions as “ those 
rogues the Western Powers,” “ the brigand Napoleon and his band,” 
“the crowned Robert Macaire,” Tartuffe, “an ill-conditioned wretch,” 
were evidently taken out of the ducal archives and made public with 
the aim of exciting Napoleon mr. against the small Italian sovereigns. 
With regard to the Austrian administration in Lombardy and Venice, 
Dr. Reuchlin betrays a certain one-sidedness in the use of his autho- 
rities: his description everywhere breathes sympathy with the op- 
pressed and abhorrence of the Austrian barbarians. Haynau’s cruel 
treatment of Brescia is narrated according to the statements of Coppi 
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and La Varenne. Considerable prominency is given to the caricaty- 
rists of Milan ; and more is said of the satires of Greppi and the jokes 
of the uomé di pietra than of the efforts of the Archduke Maximilian 
to reconcile public opinion. 

On the other hand, the author, as might be expected, showsa hearty 
appreciation of the Piedmontese leaders, Azeglio and Cavour (pp. 158, 
161). At p. 194 there is a highly unsuccessful parallel between Cavour 
and Count Bismarck, in the first of whom he sees a representative of 
the Hellenic, and in the second of the Roman temperament. But in 
another place he more correctly admits Cavour’s want of idealism, and 
devotion to practical and tangible objects, and cites his characteristic 
and unhellenic saying: “I shall never make a verse, but I shall make 
Italy.” The general survey of @avour’s administration, and of the 
measures by which he prepared Piedmont for the conflict, is written 
with knowledge and intelligence. The point of his home policy was 
to carry out the principles of constitutional law against the opposition 
of the clergy. Abroad it was to seize the opportunity of the Crimean 
war in order to wipe out the stain of Novara and conquer for Piedmont 
a voice in the councils of Kurope. In November 1854 Cavour told 
his niece, the Countess Alfieri, that Ratazzi, La Marmora, and the whole 
cabinet were hostile to the alliance proposed by England, and that his 
bolder policy was supported by no one but the King. Cavour’s posi- 
tion was critical, because he knew that France in December 1854 had 
offered to guarantee the Austrian possessions in Italy if Austria would 
withdraw her troops and send them against Russia. He met this 
combination by placing the integrity of constitutional Piedmont under 
the secret protection of England, and thereupon joined the western 
alliance (p. 238). Austrian diplomatists understood the warning. The 
unfavourable prospects of the Piedmontese cause at the conclusion of 
peace did not discourage Cavour. At Paris, in March 185f, he 
expressed the hope that the war of Italian independence might begin 
before three years were over. In the Congress the English minister 
supported him with friendly words ; and when Cavour declared that he 
was ready to undertake a war to the knife Lord Clarendon promised 
the hearty sympathy of England. The language of the Emperor Na- 
poleon was less encouraging. He said indeed, to Count Buol, that he 
regretted to be in direct opposition to Austria on the Italian question ; 
but he allowed himself to be easily influenced by the friendly assur- 
ances of the Austrian statesman. Cavour returned from the Congress 
without having gained any tangible advantage, and maintained his 
position in Italy by holding out the prospect of an imminent breach with 
Austria. Then began that long and dexterous combination of de- 
vices to isolate Austria in Europe, to weaken her alliances, and to set 
the Western Powers against her. The establishment of the National 
Italian Union and the pamphlet Italia e Francia followed ; and the 
idea of giving Savoy and Nice in return for French aid began to be 
disseminated. 

Cavour announced the war in order to hasten it—he shrauk from 
no means of fomenting hatred against Austria; and in the spring of 
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1857 the diplomatic breach was effected. Orsini’s attempt accelerated 
the decision of France. Napoleon required measures of restriction on 
the Piedmontese press; and Buol rejoiced over the probability of a 
consequent estrangement. But Cavour extricated himself from the 
difficulty. He complied partially with the French demands, and openly 
assumed the offensive by proclaiming the European dangers that were 
involved in the motives of Italian discontent, the foreign domination, 
and the wretchedness of the home governments. Dr. Reuchlin makes 
it appear exceedingly probable, though he does not actually prove, that 
Orsini’s second letter, published after his execution, was concerted 
between Cavour and Napoleon, to prevent the repetition of such 
attempts against the Emperor’s life, and to bring the two nations 
closer together. It was in July 1858, at Plombiéres, that the alliance 
between the two men acquired solidity, as Cavour then recognised the 
claim of France to an Alpine frontier, and stipulated in exchange a 
kingdom of Upper Italy with a population of eleven millions. Napoleon 
indeed only promised to take part in an ostensibly defensive war; and 
it was left to Cavour to worry Austria into acts of violence, and so to 
make the war inevitable. The English proposals for a congress, to 
which Napoleon compelled Cavour’s sullen assent, was frustrated by 
the sudden ultimatum which the court of Vienna sent to Turin on the 
23d of April (p. 317). The war, notwithstanding its triumphs, did 
not bring with it the fruits which Cavour had expected. The peace 
of Villafranca checked the movement of Italian unity, and drove 
Cavour from office. He retired, he said, to spend the rest of his life 
in conspiracies. His policy of annexation was carried out by Farini 
in the Duchies, by Minghetti in Romagna, and by Buoncompagni in 
Tuscany. Their task was made easy by the clause in the treaty, which 
provided that the princes should only be restored by native arms. In 
Tuscany there was collision between the French and the Italian policy ; 
Prince Napoleon was sent there to obtain a throne for himself, or, as 
was said, to save the patriotic feeling of the Tuscans, and to animate 
their sense of thankfulness for the generosity of the Emperor (p. 448). 
But the French policy was baffled by the unanimous vote of the Tuscan 
Parliament, on the 20th of August, for annexation to Piedmont (p. 
463). Dr. Reuchlin’s account of these transactions, and of the victory 
of Italian unity over French intrigue, is the most vivid apd successful 
portion of his work. 


38. M. Fiscusacn’s Diary of the siege and bombardment of Stras- 
burg extends from the 6th of August to the 28th of September 1870, 
and recounts with every appearance of truthfulness the daily life of 
which he was an eye-witness. His object was not to describe the 
operations of either besiegers or besieged, but to record what Stras- 
burg and its inhabitants did, what they suffered, and how they fought. 
Thus the book is valuable as affording a picture of the Strasburg popu- 
lation during those days of excitement and distress. The narrative 
is simple, straightforward, and powerful. On every page are the 
shadows of death, but also the evidence of human self-sacrifice and 
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heroism. The author’s sympathies are decidedly French; but he does 
not conceal the faults on his own side, and he emphatically condemns 
the war. He begins with a descriptive account of the confusion into 
which the French were thrown on the 6th of August after the battle 
of Fréschweiler, and blames the want of any provision or preparation 
for the scattered masses who were reeling on from Hagenau towards 
the capital of Alsace, and whose demoralized and stupified condition 
made them a very undesirable reinforcement to the local garrison. 
The fortress had not been put on a war footing, or properly armed; 
and a single regiment, the 87th, which happened accidentally to be 
in the city, formed the real nucleus of the garrison, to which were 
added a few hundred artillerymen, pontoniers, and custom-house 
officers, some marines intended for the operations on the Rhine, and 
lastly the broken fragments of M‘Mahon’s troops. No one believed in 
a real siege or bombardment. On the 13th of August, when the first 
shell fell in the kitchen of a house on the Griiner-Bruck, a great crowd 
collected to wonder at the reach of the missile, and the damage 
effected by the splinters; but there was no foreboding of anything 
worse to come. It was supposed that the Prussians, like the Allies in 
February 1814, would content themselves with throwing two or three 
shells into the town. The bombardment began on the 23d of August. 
Its fearful effects, and the courage with which it was sustained, are 
vividly brought out in M. Fischbach’s pages. Even the last tribute of 
respect to the dead became almost impossible ; for the incessant storm 
of shells made the burial-ground, which was near the citadel, unsafe. 
Sometimes a few persons would follow behind some coffin, hurrying 
onwards, and, when a missile fell in the neighbourhood, fleeing into 
the houses to seek a shelter from the splinters (p. 150). The wretched 
population was further harassed by demoralized soldiers and thieves 
who entered the burning houses to plunder, and pursued their work 
without hindrance, “ for there was no sign of police to be seen.” The 
only ray of comfort in this universal distress was the arrival of the 
Swiss, who came to offer an asylum to the women, children, and old 
men. But, however great was the suffering of the population, the 
moment of surrender appeared to them to have come too soon. When 
the white flag was seen waving from the top of the Minster men would 
scarcely believe their eyes; and when the incredible fact was con- 
firmed there was a general outbreak of popular indignation (p. 176). 
M. Fischbach tries to relate the events as calmly and impartially as 
possible, though he does not conceal his abhorrence of the imperial 
ministers and partisans, whom he regards as responsible for the ce’ 

mities of his native city. His diary refutes a number of unauthenu- 
eated narratives and anecdotes of the condition of Strasburg during 
the siege, published in French and German newspapers—amongst 
others, the statement that General Uhrich, being urged by the Mayor 
to capitulate, threatened to shoot him or to blow up the Cathedral. 
The fact that the honorary citizenship was conferred on General Uhrich 
on the 18th of September shows that he remained to the last on the 
best terms with the citizens and their representatives. M. Fischbach’s 
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work will be a valuable authority for the future historian of the year 
1870. 


39. Herr Bavumearten, the historian, who is chiefly known from 
his Spanish studies, has been roused by the events of the day to review 
the most important facts of modern German history, and to exhibit 
the process of the development of Germany, from her religious eman- 
cipation in the sixteenth century, through her intellectual and lite- 
rary movements in the eighteenth, to her political emancipation in 
the nineteenth. - His book, Wie wir wieder ein Volk geworden sind, 
is written with spirit, and has found a multitude of readers. But 
it is ephemeral rather than historical, and contains more than one 
bold proposition which needs to be corroborated by facts. The author 
shows that the reformation of the sixteenth century broke up the 
unity of Germany, threw the country into an abyss of impotence, 
poverty, and barbarism, and politically destroyed it by the Thirty 
Years’ War; and he rightly thinks that a creative energy in politics 
and intelligence was necessary to rescue it from the decadence into 
which it fell after the peace of Westphalia. But when he seeks for 
this redemption, this creative political and intellectual impulse, in 
the house of Hohenzollern, he is obliged to exaggerate in favour of 
Prussia, and to show a corresponding prejudice against Austria and 
the small States. He ignores the fact that Prussia, under Frederick 
William m., Frederick William m1., and Frederick William 1v., knew 
nothing of her German mission. He admits that she often went astray, 
and stopped short in her career (p. 22); but he is inclined to think 
that the essential character of Prussian development has been one of 
restless, consistent, and successful national activity. Much, however, 
as the Hohenzollerns have done for the Prussian state, they always in 
fact remained Hohenzollerns, and only upon occasion took a lease of 
the national German idea. This is why they sacrificed the left bank 
of the Rhine at the peace of Basil. This is why they dragged the 
heroes of the war of emancipation before the tribunals for their dema- 
gogism, and at Spandau and K6pnick afforded ocular demonstration to 
the youth of Germany that it was easier to die than to live for German 
freedom. And this also explains why Frederick William 1v. de- 
clined to accept the German Imperial crown. All these facts recede 
into the background in Herr Baumgarten’s pages; and even in his 
account of the flourishing period of German literature he seems to 
extol Stein at the expense of Goethe. His notion, derived from 
ancient Greek history, that the idea of the beautiful is politically ener- 
vating, is altogether arbitrary and narrow. ‘The fall of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian war is no proof that zesthetic culture had unmanned the 
Athenians. Thucydides shows that the political corruption of the 
Demos had nothing to do with the golden age of literature, but already 
existed before the death of Pericles, and that the Peloponnesian war 
was by no means a hopeless one for Athens. In spite of her xsthetic 
culture, she might have issued victorious from the struggle, if it had 
not been for that terrible plague which Pericles could not have 
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foreseen, his own death, and the failure of his Epigoni. The high 
culture of a nation may not strengthen it in a political or military 
sense ; but to speak of its ‘“ enervating effects” is to fall into the 
error of Rousseau, and to oppose two national qualities which have no 
essential antagonism. The glorification of war as such, which Herr 
Baumgarten (pp. 77, 101) regards as the judgment of God, and a 
morally purifying power, recalls the war hymns of De Maistre. There 
are a few small slips in the book, such as that at p. 31, where the 
author says of Schiller and Goethe that their “greatest works were 
conceived in deserted Wolfenbiittel or in little Weimar.” He is pro- 
bably thinking of Lessing ; for neither Schiller nor Goethe ever stayed 
in the “ deserted Wolfenbiittel.” But such slips are easily accounted 
for in a hurried production, written to satisfy a patriotic emotion 
rather than to satisfy a craving for historical science. 


40. Proressor Scuarrrux’s Capitalismus und Socialismus, which origin- 
ated in a course of lectures delivered at Vienna, is one of the best eco- 
nomic works that have appeared in Germany for some years. Though 
primarily concerned with the struggle between labour and capital, and 
with the socialist projects which that struggle has called forth, it em- 
braces questions of the most various kinds in the field of political economy. 
Addressing the whole educated public, the author avoids any excess of 
system or erudition, and treats his subject throughout from an emi- 
nently practical point of view. Nevertheless he investigates the ulti- 
mate principles of his science, and its connection with jurisprudence 
and ethics; and he reviews the different economic doctrines and 
schemes of reform with comprehensive knowledge. The book ig gub- 
stantially based on the principles of Marlo, whose remarkable work, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Organisation der Arbeit, is little known, 
even in Germany, though it was published many years ago. Marlo 
contrasts the modern socialistic and communistic schemes with the 
theories of political economy prevailing since Adam Smith, which 
seek the welfare of society through the unlimited freedom of the indi- 
vidual. In practice, he says, this individualism leads to the oppression 
of the weak by the strong; it is, at bottom, merely a system of egotism. 
Freedom forms only one side of human nature; and the claims of 
society are not less important. For man is only man as a member of 
the human family, and lives not for himself, but also for others. In 
this idea is the basis of communism, which, viewed theoretically, is 
quite as right as individualism, but also quite as wrong, inasmuch as it 
over-estimates the claims of the community as its rival does those oi 
individual freedom. The true system must avoid this contrariety; it 
must reconcile freedom and society. Such a system Marlo termed 
Federalism, an idea which he was the first to introduce into the science 
of economy. What he aimed at was an active co-operation between 
independent departments of industry. His views gave a new com- 
plexion to the science of economy, and constituted the first thorough 
and original reform since Adam Smith. From this point of view all 
one-sided principles lose their power. With them also fall all extreme 
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demands; and the moral nature of man, in which the ideal is blended 
with the real, becomes the rule. Another aspect is thus given to the 
struggle between labour and capital. Professor Schiaffle contem- 
plates the question from the stand-point of economical progress, and 
thereby is able to admit the claims of both parties. In like manner 
he shows how hollow is the dogmatism which, on the one side, 
would base industry exclusively on private undertakings, and, on the 
other, would discard all private enterprise, and only countenance 
associated industry, or even transfer the whole economy of the people 
to the State. . The truth is rather that the two ideas fit into and fulfil 
each other; and hence he deduces the existence of many different 
kinds of property side by side with that of private individuals, as the 
property of the commune, of associations, of corporations, and finally 
of the State. This leads him to the idea of an economic “ morphology,” 
i.e., an indication of the way in which the different forms of business 
proceed one from another, by what conditions they are bound, and what 
effects follow therefrom. On the basis of such an inquiry it may be 
judged, he thinks, with considerable safety, what kind of business is 
best suited for private enterprise, and what for workmen’s associations, 
or joint-stock companies, or the State itself. All this is treated with 
great acuteness, and is very instructive and practically important. 
Lastly, the author discusses also the political reforms which are a 
condition of economical reform. Where a federative system is developed 
in the domain of economy, there must be also, he holds, a federative 
constitution. For political centralization favours the centralization of 
capital, and calls forth a proletarian class of workmen. Moreover cen- 
tralized States are always warlike ; but frequent wars lead to oppressive 
taxation, and a pernicious system of debt, with which again are con- 
nected the incessant fluctuations of the exchange. Militarism is a 
special enemy of social reform. 


41. Mr. Swamp has published five popular lectures on the aim of 
Culture, according to the various theories of the religious, the scientific 
(which word in his phraseology is restricted to physical science), and 
the literary thinker. He concludes that as Religion or the impulse in 
man to seek God, and Culture or the impulse in man to seek his own 
highest perfection, both come from God, they must be in perfect har- 
mony at bottom, in spite of their historical divergences from one another, 
and their not unfrequent collisions. The conclusion is stated as a fact 
that must be true, rather than reasoned out with a historical demon- 
stration that it isso. Or rather the author attempts to prove his point in a 
way destructive of the point to be proved, namely, by almost identify- 
ing religion with culture, and by leaving no place in his scheme for 
the special physico-scientific culture. His first fault is his positive 
identification of Mr. Huxley’s name with a philosophy which is called 
phenomenalism and is materialism, which forbids our putting anything 
into the universe but what we find there, namely, that which commu- 
nicates with our nerves of sensation : “the great rule of phenomenalism 
is that we should not do that which we always naturally do, humanize 
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the universe, recognise intelligence in it.” Mr. Huxley recog. 
nises, just as really as Mr. Shairp, the necessary existence of 
this view of the universe, and the “apparent conflict” between the 
“anthropomorphic ” and the “ physical’ aspect of nature—between 
theology seeking to extend the anthropomorphic view over the whole 
of nature, and physical science seeking to give the same exclusive pre- 
dominance to the physical view. Now, he says, Philosophers gird 
themselves for battle upon the last and greatest of all speculative pro- 
blems: “ Does human nature possess any free, volitional, or truly 
anthropomorphic element, or is it only the cunningest of all nature’s 
clocks? Some, among whom I count myself, think that the battle 
will for ever remain a drawn one, and that, for all practical purposes, 
this result is as good as anthropomorphism winning the day.” In 
accordance with this, Mr. Huxley admits both Idealism and Materialism 
—the language and philosophy of mere spirit, and the language and 
philosophy of mere matter. They are two branches of one tree ; and 
the only hope of fertility lies in bringing them together. “ Their 
differences are complementary, not antagonistic; and thought will 
never be completely fruitful until the one unites with the other.” It 
is not fair then to treat Mr. Huxley as a materialist, nor, when he 
postulates for his ideal culture respect for others and a tender con- 
science, to object to him that his philosophy affords no grounds for 
either of these postulates. His “ anthropomorphism,” which is as 
essential an element of his philosophy as his ‘‘ materialism,” does, in 
positing human freedom, and in admitting the necessity of recognising 
other free beings besides ourselves, contain and justify both these 
postulates. Mr. Shairp is more just to Mr. Matthew Arnold; but, 
though he is right in saying that Mr. Arnold’s “ dainty and divisive ” 
culture is more allied to pride and exclusiveness than to religion, and 
that religion is only a subordinate part instead of the dominant har- 
mony of such a culture, it is not certain that these are real objections 
to his culture in itself. Culture as such must be exclusive. It cannot 
admit that the barbarism of the religious savage is in any sense culti- 
vated. If the Chinese Empire were Christian to-morrow, as it might 
be, and yet keep its peculiar civilization, culture could not admit that 
civilization to be a child of its own. Culture is distinct from religion, 
and must be so. It is, as it were, a religion for this side the grave ; 
while religion is a culture to prepare the soul for the other world. 
They have their analogies ; but they are fundamentally distinct. They 
are capable of being harmonized ; but they are independent of each 
other, and therefore capable also of being at odds. Mr. Arnold’s 
notion of culture is defective rather in its want of force than in any 
other aspect. A civilization that is all “ sweetness and light” might 
suffice for lotos-eaters, but not for the worthy companions of Ulysses. 
Sweetness is social, light is critical, but neither of them is the motive 
force of life. Real culture educates a man to act as well as to think. 
It is, as Mr. Arnold holds, the thorough and harmonious education of 
all a man’s faculties; and this education results in something more 
than is comprehended in the two terms sweetness and light. 
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Mr. Shairp, however, has not attempted to give a systematic or ex- 
haustive treatment of his subject; and, as a popular series of lectures, 
his little book may be said to be full of good and useful ideas, and 
generally to be right in the main principle, even when it is wrong in 
the criticism of particular writers. The faults are faults rather of 
details than of generalizations. 


42. Tue first part of Mr. Baring-Gould’s work on the Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief was published in 1869, and was 
devoted to a-consideration of Heathenism and Mosaism. It was 
written, the author said, from a philosophic and not from a religious 
point of view, and assumed neither the existence of a God nor the 
truth of a revelation. It also made claims to be based throughout 
not on hypothesis but on demonstration. The second part, on Christi- 
anity, has recently appeared. Though to all appearance conducted on 
the same method of argument as the first, alweys appealing to the 
same principles, and reasoning on the same Hegelian formula, it is 
yet confessed in the preface to be the history of the author’s own 
religious difficulties and searchings after truth; and he declares his 
highest aim to be to produce in other minds the same convictions and 
rest which he has found. This is a modification of the perfectly aim- 
less and indifferent position assumed in the first part, and in fact is 
the true account of the writer’s attitude throughout both volumes. It 
gives a personal interest to them which, in some aspects, compensates 
for their want of the philosophic indifference. 

The main principle on which the author constructs his argument is 
that which goes under the name of the Hegelian trichotomy. All 
truth, he says, is relative. Each truth implies a converse, possibly a 
contradictory, truth; and the total truth is made up of the synthesis 
of the two. Thus his method, all through both his volumes, consists 
in finding two antagonistic truths or principles, rendering to each their 
due separately, and then combining the two in the synthesis of the 
indifferentia. Accordingly he begins by contrasting the intellect and 
feelings, the first as the individual organ, the second as the social 
organ, and declares the province of religion to be the co-ordination 
of the two, in the concurrence of thought and sentiment. Then in 
religion he sees sometimes the tendency to destroy individuality, and 
therefore reason, as is the case in theocracies, and sometimes the 
tendency to exalt the individual unduly, as in pantheistic systems; 
and he finds the proper term to consist in a synthesis of the two. This 
system is different from the via media of the old Anglicanism. The 
latter was a process of elimination of incompatible attributes from two 
extremes, by which an indifferent mean was at last attained. Mr. 
Gould’s is a process of syncretism, in which the incompatibilities are 
retained and made compatible by assigning them the positions outside 
which they may not come—as the same plate of metal may be both 
concave and convex, but on different sides. 

Thus he accepts two ideals of God and combines them. “ The 
rational conception of God is that he is—nothing more. To give him 
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an attribute is to make him a relative God. The sentimental concep- 
tion of God is that he is the perfection of relatives; the tendency of 
sentimentalism is to deny that he is absolute. Both are true, and both 
are false: both are true in their positive assertions, both are false in 
their negations.” He considers the Incarnation to be the moment of 
indifferentia in which these two contrary truths are harmonized. He 
also thinks that before creation God was simply absolute, 7.e., without 
relations, and therefore without personality: Apart from the question 
of theological soundness, this position seems false from his own point 
of view. If the trichotomy is once true it is always true, it is true 
for every possible object of thought. Now, if “‘ God before creation” 
can be expressed, it can also be thought, and in being thought it must 
be thought as absolute, relative, and the synthesis of the two. The 
Nicene Creed gives this ttichotomy; but Mr. Baring-Gould incon- 
sistently forgets it. 

It is interesting to see how his philosophic medium colours his views 
of Catholicism and Protestantism: ‘ In its concentration of attention 
on God, in its passionate devotion to Him, in its reiteration of His 
existence as all in all, attesting Him in humanity as the basis of 
charity, in science as the basis of truth, in art as the ideal of perfect 
beauty, in morals as the source of virtue, Romanism has exhibited a 
tendency to forget individual man. It has bidden each man dissolve 
his personality in God, and disappear as an entity, that God may be 
alland all. . . . In its concentration of attention on self, in its declara- 
tion of the infallibility of private judgment, Protestantism has ended 
in Atheism. It has broken the link connecting man with man, and 
the fracture of that link has been the negation of the absolute, and the 
deification by each man of his own opinion. If Catholicism be the 
principle of inclusion, Protestantism is the principle of exclusion. 
The first is the system of conciliation of all verities, the second is the 
opposition of all verities to their mutual exclusion.” This statement 
seems almost as incompatible with the author’s principles as with the 
via media. Protestantism on his principles, so far as it is thinkable 
at all, must embody some truth, and cannot be merely a negation as 
he seems to make it. It has its legitimate place in the ultimate syn- 
thesis. But Mr. Baring-Gould distinguishes between “ Catholicism” 
and “ Romanism.” ‘“ The defect of the Roman Catholic system is the 
neglect of distinction in drawing out man’s personality. And the 
defect of the Protestant system is the conversion of distinction into 
division. The former has produced an artificial unity, the latter has 
precipitated mankind into universal contradiction.” 

With this universal application of the Hegelian trichotomy, it was to 
be expected that Mr. Baring-Gould would consider that, as the middle 
ages Aristotelized theology in spite of Aristotle having been condemned 
previously, so theology is destined to be Hegelized in spite of the con- 
demnations hitherto lavished by theologians on Hegel’s system. It is 
noticeable, also, that the habit of historical generalization, so fostered by 
his philosophy, has led Mr. Baring-Gould into several ingenious, but 
of course simply hypothetical, divisions, in which he almost seems to 
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have attempted to compete with Comte. For instance: “ The reli- 
gious history of the Church exhibits three phases, The first when 
dogma appealed to men and met with a ready response, the second 
when dogma was forced on man by an authoritative society, and the 
third when dogma was insisted on upon the authority of an infallible 
text.” The distinction may be necessary to one who wishes to give 
simply a rational basis to dogma, and who says men formerly revolted 
against the Church, now they revolt against the text, and then asks, 
‘on what does dogma stand?” But historically, these “ three phases ” 
are as weak as Comte’s famous trichotomy of scientific thought into 
theological, metaphysical, and positive has proved itself. 


43. Tue republication of Dean Milman’s Essays was an inevitable 
tribute to his position as a classic in the debateable land between 
scholarship and polite literature. He wrote much in the Quarterly 
Review ; and the volume that has appeared is made up chiefly of his 
later contributions, dealing with questions excluded from the scope of 
his greater works. His review of Newman’s Theory of Development 
is still remembered, and is a curious, though indefinite, exposition of 
his thoughts on theology. Most of the other papers resemble desultory 
studies for a supplement to the History of Latin Christianity. Those 
on Savonarola and Erasmus are superior to the rest; but it is doubtful 
whether papers deserved to be reprinted which were originally de- 
signed to present, in an agreeable form, the notions of the day on 
subjects which have since been more seriously investigated. Traces 
of haste or negligence are so frequent and so obvious that some revision 
ought to have been attempted. Milman has bestowed a Cardinal’s 
hat on Bernini (p. 237), and imagines that Pius v., who became Pope 
in 1566, “‘ was seconded by the exertions of Carlo Borromeo at Milan, 
and of Giberti, the excellent Bishop of Verona” (p. 185), the latter 
of whom died in 1543. Voltaire called Bernis “‘ Babet la Bouquetiére,” 
after a Paris flower-girl ; Milman wrote in his original article in 1848, 
“Voltaire had called him Babet le Boutiquier, from a vender of flowers 
at one of the theatres ;” and the blunder is now faithfully preserved. 
He seems to have persuaded himself that Thomism signifies a dege- 
nerate sort of medizeval scholasticism (pp. 116-125), whereas it de- 
signates a theory of divine grace, which has continued to play a great 
part in modern theology, and was adopted, for instance, by Bossuet, 
the most eloquent of divines. In two different notes on the same 
page (11), he quotes Mansi and the Miscellanea of Baluze as if he 
did not know that he was each time speaking of the same work. In- 
deed he cannot have looked at it; for he gives a passage of five lines 
in which scarcely two consecutive words are correct, and in which 
Savonarola is made to say of himself what was said of him by an 
enemy. In describing the Bull of Sixtus rv. against Florence, after 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi, he says, “ We presume that it bore the 
awful prelude, ‘ in sempiternam memoriam,’ for the eternal memory 
of man” (p. 14). He might have satisfied himself that it chanced to 
bear a different prelude by reading it in Fabroni or Roscoe. The 
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Pope laid the conduct of Savonarola before a commission of fourteen 
Dominicans. According to the Dean, “ all but one condemned Sayo. 
narola as ‘ guilty of heresy, schism, and disobedience to the Holy 
See’” (p. 50). The despatch which is the only authority for this 
transaction was before him. The words which he gives as the deg. 
sion of the judges were the words of the accuser; and in fact the 
despatch only says that twelve of the Dominicans were hostile to the 
great preacher, and thought “che si dovessi fare ogni provisione 
contro di lui.” This passage has been equally misunderstood, though 
in an opposite sense, by Villari, who describes the whole proceeding 
as a purely political intrigue. Milman declares that the act of ex- 
communication against Savonarola is lost (p. 53). It is printed in 
the very book of Perrens that he was reviewing. There is a funda- 
mental error in his whole conception of the friar. ‘“ The language 
of Savonarola,’’ he says, ‘had long bordered on, or rather been 
the same with that of, Wycliffe and John Huss, that a wicked priest, 
bishop, or pope, was no priest, bishop, or pope” (p. 59). If this is 
true, then Savonarola was unquestionably at war with the Chureh, 
and the Pope who condemned him was the champion of Catholic 
orthodoxy. But far from disputing the doctrine of his Church on 
orders, Savonarola only challenged the validity of Alexander's elec- 
tion on canonical grounds. The Dean, though he seldom trespasses 
beyond the region of second-hand authorities, was unfortunate on one 
of the rare occasions when he consulted originals. He accepts as 
authentic the report of Savonarola’s last examination, published by 
Emiliano Giudici, which is known to be one of several false reports 
prepared by the Florentine Government to justify the unjust sentence. 

The literary merit of these Essays is not of a kind to make up for 
want of accuracy in facts. The author uses such strange idioms as, 
‘Instantly that he was dead the populace rose” (p. 182); and he 
speaks of “‘a crime . . . which struck the whole of Italy with horror, 
and was propagated with shuddering triumph among the Protestants 
of Germany” (p. 174). In writing of Erasmus, it would have been 
better not to overlook the most characteristic of all his sayings, and 
that which points most sharply the contrast between his easy temper 
and the sterner spirit of the Dominican: ‘“ Cum omnibus bonis viris 
optavi correctionem ecclesie, st sine gravi rerum tumultu fieri posset.” 


44. In the publication of Hiausser’s literary remains several 
blunders have been committed. The work, instead of being intrusted 
to some of the author’s well-known colleagues, was given to Herr 
Knies, whose department is political economy, and who does not 
possess the knowledge which is requisite for the thorough and systematic 
editing of historical works. The two volumes of Gesammelte Schriften 
which have appeared in the last two years afford a very discouraging 
illustration of this mistake. The reviews published by Hiusser in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung and other periodicals have simply been printed 
off; and, in the course of nearly 2000 pages, contributions of critical 
importance are combined with many others which are only of ephemeral 
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interest. They are generally given in the order in which they appeared 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung from 1841. Now and then, however, for 
no apparent reason, even this chronological connection _has been 
broken, and articles on Danish, Hessian, French, and English history 
—on Dahlmann, Rommel, Wachsmuth, and Macaulay—follow one 
another in variegated disorder. In the first volume the most impor- 
tant and characteristic essays are those (pp. 352-569) on Thiers’s 
Histoire du Consulat et del’Empire; and it is observable how Hiusser’s 
originally severe judgment gradually gives place, as time goes on, to a 
fairer appreciation of the French historian. In the second volume, 
the most conspicuous essays are those on the literature of the French 
Revolution—on Lewitz, Arnd, Kaiser, Zinkeisen, Mallet du Pan, and 
Sybel (pp. 467-528). A paper on Macaulay’s “ Frederick the Great” 
also deserves particular notice. It is reprinted from the Histor- 
ische Zeitschrift, and is a brilliant vindication of the King against 
Macaulay’s somewhat crude attack. Why Hiiusser’s classical letter 
to Klopp on Frederick the Great has not also been given does not 
appear ; it is either relegated to the third or fourth volume, amongst 
the author’s parliamentary speeches and political writings, or else it is 
not to be reprinted at all. 

The short preface, which defines the work as only a selection from 
Hiusser’s essays, declares that none have been included which are 
not of permanent interest. Considering how many of an opposite kind 
have actually been admitted, it becomes doubtful whether the excluded 
ones may not have had a real value and significance which the editor 
has failed to appreciate. It may be a question whether reviews should 
be republished at all, or as Goethe says in his Epistles : 


** Ueber das schreiben, 
Schreibend die Menge vermehren und meine Meinung verkiinden, 
Dass auch andere wieder dariiber meinen, und immer 
So ins unendliche fort die schwankende Woge sich wiilze.” 


But if such essays are to be collected together, it should at least 
be done with literary judgment and a due regard for the author's 
memory. 


45. Dr. Scummr’s Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben wnserer Zeit con- 
sists of a series of pleasant essays, mostly free from the faults and 
blemishes of his well-known but greatly over-rated history of German 
literature. In the latter work, his desire to connect the course of 
literature with the general development of civilization led him to 
undertake a task which was beyond his power, and betrayed him, in 
his treatment of the various sciences, into much superficial criticism 
and many distorted views and incorrect statements of fact, which he 
veiled as far as possible by dexterity of treatment and expression. In 
the present essays, however, he has gained a firm hold of his subject 
by limiting its scope; his judgment rests upon a clear and distinct 
perception of the object he has in view; and he is less hampered by 
far-fetched combinations of ideas. His opening remarks on the recent 
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revolution in the whole literature of Europe are sound and interesting. 
Then follows a discussion “ On the Influence of the Prussian State on 
German literature.”’” The matters of facts are exhibited prominently 
and clearly—first, the foundation of the University of Halle towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, followed soon after by that of the 
Academy of Science at Berlin; next, the period of Frederick the 
Great, when at Kénigsberg Hamann and Hippel appeared side by 
side with Kant; then the school of Berlin Romanticists; and, 
lastly, the establishment of the Berlin University, and the reaction of 
the War of Independence. In his criticism on these events the 
author is influenced by political predilections, which are those of the 
Gotha National Liberals. He falls into a serious blunder when. ia 
his exaggerated estimate of the importance of Prussia, he says of 
Frederick the Great: “He not only declared that a cannon-shot 
should not be fired in Europe without his consent, but he gave effect 
to the resolution.” What Frederick really said was: “ Jf I were 
King of France not a shot should be fired without my leave ”—a 
somewhat more modest expression. 

The elaborate Essay on Sir Walter Scott is the best of the series, 
The author’s interest in Scott dates from boyhood, and is shown in 
the careful and kindly analysis of his different works, in the general 
estimate of his mind, and in the illustration of that wide-spread in- 
fluence which made him the great master of historical romance, 
He justly points out how greatly Scott was aided by the peculiar 
character of English history, in which the present is closely linked with 
the distant past. In other countries the want of such a continuous 
development makes it far harder for a poet to transplant himself into 
earlier times, and often gives his efforts a laboured and unnatural 
appearance, as in the case of the German romance-writers. Scott 
treated history as a poet, but at the same time with such simplicity 
and truthfulness that his influence was felt on the writing of history. 
He taught the nineteenth century the vividness of historical concep- 
tion. In Dr. Schmidt’s opinion Ranke has learned much from him 
in the delineation of personal characteristics; and, in the long list of 
poets and authors who have developed more or less under his influence, 
both Manzoni and Victor Hugo are included. In Germany, Willibald 
Alexis is pointed out as his direct imitator, and Zschokke and Hautt 
as his immediate disciples. Even Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten and 
Reuter’s Low German poems bear marks of his influence, in so far 
as it was he who first showed how to treat a simple, rural state of 
society in a manner true to nature. 

The other Essays are on St. Beuve, Lord Lytton, George Eliot, 
Paul Heyse, Ivan Turgenjew, and Erkmann-Chatrian. They are all 
well written. 


46. Tue convulsion of 1848 marks a turning-point in the intellec- 
tual as well as political life of Germany ; and its effects are traceable 
in all branches of literature and science. Starting from this idea Herr 
Kreyssig describes the development of German novel-writing for the 
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last twenty years. Externally, he sees the evidence of progress in 
the fact that, since 1848, French and English novels, which, in trans- 
lations, used to be the most widely read of all in Germany, have 
given way in a great measure to native productions, many of which, 
in their turn, have been appreciated in foreign countries and repro- 
duced in several languages. Internally, he finds the progress to con- 
sist in this, that the German romance, which was formerly concerned 
with nothing but an ideal or imaginative and artificial world, now deals 
with real life, and even grapples with the problems of national develop- 
ment. He begins with the historical romance, and cites Willibald 
Alexis and Laube as its best known representatives. Less conspicuous, 
but highly original, is Scheffel’s Ekkehard, in which the writer has 
achieved the difficult task of working a story of the tenth century into 
amodernromance. In the objective representation of existing society 
Herr Kreyssig gives the palm to Freytag and Reuter. Freytag’s Soll 
und Haben passed in a few years through fifteen editions, and has 
been several times translated. Dze verlorne Handschrift was less suc- 
cessful. Its subject is drawn from scholar life, while the earlier work 
is concerned with the commercial class. Reuter’s Low German poems, 
partly from the difficulties of the language, are hardly known out of 
his own country; but there they have obtained extraordinary popu- 
larity. Both of him and of Freytag Herr Kreyssig speaks with ex- 
aggerated praise. He counts their writings among the best products 
of German literature, and even declares that Reuter’s humour recalls 
that of Shakespeare. Neither in Reuter nor in Freytag, however, is 
there really the depth and scope of ideas, or the elasticity of imagina- 
tion, which are requisite for the production of enduring works. Pos- 
terity will soon forget them both. Gutzkow’s works, Die Ritter vom 
Geist and Der Zavberer von Rom, are properly described as doc- 
trinaire novels. They were directed against the reactionary current 
which succeeded 1848, and were extremely popular from their harmony 
with the sentiment of the time and their palpable allusions to well- 
known persons and familiar conditions of society. The characters in 
them, however, are not well defined; the action is without internal 
connection ; and even the style is careless. In Spielhagen, another 
writer of the same order, the democratic spirit which pervades the 
modern novel literature of Germany is expressed with special vehe- 
mence. His real merit consists in his inventiveness, his lifelike 
delineation of character, and his easy narrative; but he never ven- 
tures into deep waters. Of a different kind, but also written with 
a purpose, is Auerbach’s Auf der Hohe. It has had a wonderful suc- 
cess; but an analysis resolves it into the old Dorfgeschichten, with 
which the author began his literary career, and which he has here 
simply worked up with scenes of Court life. This mixture produces a 
piquant contrast, the interest of which is enhanced for the German 
public by various allusions. The backbone of ideas in the book is 
derived from Spinoza’s philosophy ; and its great effect is due to that 
aversion for a positive Christianity which prevails amongst the middle 
classes in Germany. Herr Auerbach’s last novel, Das Landhaus am 
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Rhein, has even less claims to be considered a work of art. The 
combinations are artificial and improbable, and the reflections are the 
chief element. At the head of the women novelists Herr Kreyssig 
places Fanny Lewald, whose productions are numerous enough, though 
none of them betrays any true poetical inspiration. His book is plea- 
santly written, and affords a convenient survey of its subject. But 
his conception as a whole is far too flattering ; and he sacrifices criti- 
cism to the claims of political sympathy. 


47. Tue choice of the name of Mr. Dickens’s last tale was unhappily 
felicitous. If he had lived to furnish it, there would probably have 
been no mystery, but only a surprise. As it is, the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood will never be cleared up. Whether the murdered man is really 
killed, or only stowed away to reappear in the nick of time, no one 
can say with certainty. Appearances no doubt are in favour of the 
former supposition. The accumulation of small details which do not 
appear to be of any other use than to form links in an intended chain 
of indirect evidence against the murderer, seems to show that he is to 
be found out and tried; and the impossibility of discovering some of 
the links in this evidence without the previous discovery of the dead 
body, seems to prove that the murder was to be a conclusive and suc- 
cessful one. Here is the only mystery in the book. The character 
of Jasper, the man who broods over and plans for years in all its de- 
tails the murder of a nephew to whom he pretends the most passion- 
ate attachment, would be a mystery if it had been exhibited by a 
force kindred to that which conceived and embodied the character of 
Iago. In Mr. Dickens’s hand it could scarcely rise above that of a 
mechanically constructed fiend. In the very freshness of his strength 
he tried to paint a monster, redeemed by no touch of virtue, in Ralph 
Nickleby ; but the portraiture was a failure. Jasper is and must have 
remained an equal failure, especially if, as seems likely, in accordance 
with the author’s later notion of universal restoration, the intention was 
to lead him through remorse to respectability. The two halves would 
have fitted like Horace’s woman’s head and fish’s tail. But besides 
this figure of Jasper, who, as far as he goes, is too revolting for any- 
thing but an extremely sensational novel, there are some other figures 
which show a great deal of Dickens’s old force, and raise the torso of 
Edwin Drood above many of his later productions. Of these figures 
only one need be mentioned—Rosebud’s guardian, Mr. Grewgious. 
The hard man who coldly does his duty to his ward till she comes to 
lay her troubles before him, when the old family feelings sliimbering 
in the dusty cupboard of the lawyer’s breast are awakened by the 
interview, has many touches of the author’s own quaintness. But 
his unfinished novel, like his earlier ones, shows that he had a cal- 
culated power of exciting feelings which he could himself scarcely 
have experienced. Thackeray may always be credited with having 
felt what he makes his readers feel. There is a nature, a reality, an 
absence as of exaggeration so of all other signs of artificiality and 
factitiousness, in his sentiment, which is wanting in the case of Dickens. 
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Dickens is melodramatic in his weeping: where he is thoroughly real 
is in his laughter and his fun. And yet by his sentiment he won the 
very heart of the world. His first triumph was the fun of Pickwick ; 
but an age of philanthropy reacted upon him, and roused in him the am- 
bition of being its mouthpiece. And so he learned to mouth, as every 
orator must who is conscious of speaking to too large an audience. 
The lines must be coarse and the colours vivid when it is a question 
of scene-painting for the theatre instead of a picture for the gallery or 
the hall. And on the whole the advocate of sentimental philanthropy 
achieved a great success. No one has done more to make the prevail- 
ing tone of sentiment kind and tolerant towards weakness and eccen- 
tricity. Of course, sentiment is not action; and the man who is a 
brute where he ought to be most kind may find tears to weep over the 
fate of a dead donkey. Butsentiment is an element of public opinion 
and judgment; and public opinion and judgment have close relation- 
ship with the action of the will. 

As for the artistic means used to attain his ends, it must be con- 
ceded that Dickens’s specialities not unfrequently degenerated into 
juggling tricks. Like a juggler, he had a wonderful tenderness for 
gibberish. It was perhaps a problem worthy of an artist’s cunning, to 
transplant into prose the unmeaning burden of the popular ballad, and 
to show that inarticulate murmurs and transcriptions of mere noises 
were sometimes available in speech for other purposes than the simple 
completion of arhythm. But in Dickens what should be a subordi- 
nate side-dish of the banquet became almost the crowning joint, or 
rather perhaps the universal condiment which gave its peculiar flavour 
to the whole course. Witness his entire nomenclature and onoma- 
topeia, which has nothing humorous in association or subtle analogies 
of sound, as Thackeray’s has, but is chosen on the same principles as 
those by which the writer of a nursery tale would construct intercalary 
nonsense, rather to make mouthfuls of eccentric sounds than to lay 
bare any deep connection between sound and sentiment. Witness 
again the use of descriptive noises as the burden, or rather as the 
castanets, of a conversation; a good instance is the “ crack—crack ” 
in the second chapter of Edwin Drood. If this was meant for fun, it 
is a melancholy failure. But it was probably nothing but a trick of 
composition, which the inventor prized too highly and used too un- 
sparingly. It was the scene-painter’s smudge, not the artist’s 
careful handling. 


48. Ir Mr. Payne’s poetry were all his own he would rank high 
amongst the minor poets of the day; but after subtracting from the 
account of his merits all that reads like a remote echo of Tennyson, 
or shows the more present influence of Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti, 
the remainder can only be judged in connection with the writings of 
Mr. Morris. If he had never found this master, Mr. Payne would 
no doubt still have written verses ; but he would not have written the 
same verses. They might have been neither better nor worse; but 
there is nothing to show that they would under any circumstances 
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have evinced original power; they would always have shone with the 
reflected light of some one of the brightest or newest stars in the poetical 
firmament. The two last and longest poems in his Masque of Shadows 
and other Poems are those which have both lost and gained most by this 
imitative habit; and the first may serve to explain, and in a degree to 
justify, the author’s readiness to seek help from without. It is called 
“ The Masque of Shadows,” and in intention would be best described 
as a rambling “ Alastor,” which fails of its effect chiefly from the 
poet’s inability to make his material images call up the spiritual emo- 
tions with which at the moment of invention they were connected in 
his own mind. Its subjective interest is not strong enough to atone for 
a sensible want of fibre and an indistinctness of framework. The 
master in this is wiser than the pupil; for Mr. Morris never writes 
except upon a definite theme borrowed from the lively invention of 
earlier days and consecrated by a long traditionary existence. Mr. 
Payne too is more successful in his other poem, “ The Rime of 
Redemption,” a variation of the old Lenore legend, though, like 
some other recent writers, he weakens its horror by reversing the 
moral, or at least depriving it of its grim uncertainty. ‘ The Building 
of the Dream” is principally inspired by “ Ogier the Dane;” at least 
the conclusion is the same, and the story is similar as far as it goes. 
Under the heads of “ Desire,” “ Attainment,” and “ Falling Away,” 
we are told how a certain Squire Ebhardt pursues the study of white 
magic and alchemy until he reads a spell, in virtue of which he rides 
on a horse shod with gold for seven days’ journey to the setting sun, 
and finds the lady of his dreams and the realization of all his desires, 
The song which follows strikes a familiar chord :— 


“ For here the grief 
And sadness left behind 
With weary life are turn’d to gold 
Of dreams: from stern old memories a sheaf 
Of strange delights unfold 
Their sweets, like flowers we find 
Under a leaf.” 


In the end, of course, Ebhardt grows weary of superhuman hap- 
piness and is allowed to return home to die. The “ Romaunt of Sir 
Floris” deals with Sir Galahad and the knights of the Grail; but, asa 
second volume is promised in continuation of the present one, it is 
perhaps premature to say that here too the writer seems to be rather 
struggling after ideas himself than aiding the vision of others. As 
regards the mechanical part of Mr. Payne’s versification, the only 
things to be noticed are a slight tendency to breathlessness in pouring 
out the flood of short rhymed lines, and a not altogether unpleasant 
partiality for such archaisms as “ whenas,” “ withouten,” “ some 
dele,” and “ hearkeneth ” as an imperative plural. 


49. On opening the fourth part of The Earthiy Paradise, the first 
impulse of Mr. Morris’s readers will be to ascertain the fate of the 
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Wanderers. ‘‘ What further then?” is a question that looms behind 
every fresh tale ; but in this case there need have been no uneasiness 
as to the answer. Mr. Morris’s muse has an equabie pace which is a 
security against the danger of an anti-climax ; and, though he some- 
times plays many variations upon a single air, he is never guilty of 
dwelling upon one note long enough to produce weariness. 


“What further then? Meseems 
Whate’er the tale may know of what befell 
Their lives henceforth I would not have it tell ; 
Since each tale’s ending needs must be the same: 
And we men call it Death. Howe’er it came 
To those whose bitter hope hath made this book, 
With other eyes, I think, they needs must look 
On its real face. .. . 
Than that day of their vanished youth, when first 
They saw Death clear, and deemed all life accurst 
By that cold overshadowing threat—the end.” 


The epilogue is short, and these few lines contain its real burden ; 
but it seems to supply all that was wanted to complete the harmony 
of what is now almost an epic. From first to last death is repre- 
sented as the great enemy, most hated by those who are worthiest of 
life with all it has to give of love and battle and beauty, rightly 
rebelled against because it destroys what is good, submitted to by all 
without dishonour at last, and half vanquished when the struggle has 
been long and has left something for memory. The old sentiment, 
** Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang 
Und kurz ist unser Leben, ” 


has seldom inspired more pure and vigorous strains; and though 
some such idea as this certainly underlies the whole of The Earthly 
Paradise, it must be observed, in justice to Mr. Morris’s poetic 
faculty, that he nowhere gives expression to it as an opinion. By the 
help of vivid images he conveys an impression which may be so 
formulated if his readers please; but it is in practice rather than 
theory that he invites them to hide from the approach of death in 
the double life of the imagination, since the story lives while genera- 
tion after generation of tale-tellers is cut off, and ages yet unborn 
may find comfort in its beauty. 

In the “ Envoi” to Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet avows a modest 
hope that his book may live to reach the “ Land of Matters Unfor- 
got,” and charges it with a pathetic message to be delivered in that 
case to the indulgent ears of the master. It is to say of its author, 

“ That howsoever little was my worth, 
Yet was he worth e’en justso muchasI;... 
Thou, keen-eyed, reading me, mayst read him through, 
For surely little is there left behind ; 
No power great things unnameable to do ; 
No knowledge for which words he may not find, 
No love of things as vague as autumn wind— 
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Earth of the earth lies hidden by my clay, 
The idle singer of an empty day!” 


This is the poet’s own estimate of what is not to be found in his book: 
but a more favourable statement of the case would be as true. If the 
book does not soar into the highest regions of abstract thought or im. 
material fancy, the pleasure it gives is real, and almost unequalled in 
its freedom from disturbing elements. Without prejudging the ques. 
tion whether the simply hateful and disgusting can, under any circum. 
stances or conditions, be a fit subject for art, there can be no doubt 
that art of all kinds is most truly at home with and most happily 
exercised upon pleasure-giving beauty. Mr. Morris has forborne to 
avail himself of the indulgences which Lessing, in the Laokdon, was 
inclined to accord to poetic as distinguished from plastic art; and, in 
view of some of the excesses of modern writers, he cannot be said to 
have done other than wisely. He thus secures a degree of repose 
and perfection of keeping which has been missed by some poets of 
higher pretensions and perhaps greater genius. Greek statuary, with 
its original colouring, may have produced an analogous effect. Keats's 
poetry tended naturally to the same result; and Goethe’s careful self- 
criticism led by devious routes to what was meant for a similar end, 
Mr. Morris and his Wanderers see happiness threatened with change and 
sadness sweetened with beauty ; temperate joy and tempered sorrow 
are the best and worst they venture to know. Death would be too 
sad if life were altogether joyous; but if the one had no charms the 
other would have no terrors. In either case there would have been 
an end of the purely human art in which one evil qualifies another, 
and the mingling of the two produces a secondary unreal good. 

The different parts of The Earthly Paradise have been composed 
within too short a time for the style and spirit of the work to have 
undergone much change during its progress. The impression of 
greater subtlety and less serenity, created by the third part, was 
principally owing to the lengthened development of the single poem 
of “Gudrun.” In the present volume the earlier type is reverted to; 
and ‘The Golden Apples” is more free than even “ Atalanta’s 
Race” from the echoes of modern reflection. If fairy tales are to 
find grown-up readers, they must be told, like this legend of Hercules, 
with dramatic good faith and high poetic finish, which leaves behind 
it a series of clear and brilliant pictures. The two other classical 
tales in the volume, “ Bellerophon in Argos” and “ Bellerophon in 
Lycia,” have something of the same qualities, but are less perfect in 
as far as they are more complex; of the two the latter is the finer 
poem, though perhaps rather too long, and, what is rare with Mr. 
Morris, slightly encumbered by its episodes. The slaying of the 
Chimera is so finely treated that it should have come nearer the end; 
even in its present place it may serve as an instance of the curious 
tact with which the author rearranges his ancient themes, so that 
the supernatural shall never go too far or take too crude a shape. 
The triple monster is only described by the destruction he spreads 
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abroad; of those who see him none live to describe him; and after 
death the horrid body vanishes to ashes. Thus the conception is 
left vague, instead of becoming grotesque. ‘The Fostering of 
Aslang” exhibits a short passage of happy life, midway between wo- 
ful birth and cruel death; the poem is pleasanter than ‘‘ The Story 
of Rhodope,” and the figure of the heroine to the full as fair. 

“The Ring given to Venus” is taken, like “ The Hill of Venus,” 
from the rich stories of medizeval mythology ; but these are not the 
subjects which gain most from Mr. Morris’s treatment. Whether 
the mixture of Pagan and Christian belief produces a feeling of 
unreality, or whether the dark ages are too near for the illusion to be 
complete, it is certain that the handling of at least the first of the 

oems just mentioned is vaguer and more uncertain than usual. The 
bridal festivities and the procession of the disinherited gods are in 
their different ways consistent and credible; but the rest of the 
legend is indistinct just where it should be clearest—that is, if it 
really had enough vitality to be chosen at all for a mission to the land 
of the Unforgot. “The Story of Tannhaiiser” is not only better 
known, it is also more homogeneous; nothing but the name of the 
goddess is classical; all the rest is pure Catholic romance. But 
though a favourite with poets, the legend of the Venusberg does 
not suit every pen; and Mr. Morris leaves the spiritual his- 
tory of the knight unelucidated. He preserves, however, the essen- 
tial features of the narrative, showing his usual correct instinct for 
what is essential and characteristic. Where ancients and moderns 
differ, there can be no question that the original framers of the tale 
knew best; and since nothing can be added more effective than the 
blossoming of the staff too late—which, if it had been too late, would 
surely not have blossomed—Mr. Morris is certainly right to take 
nothing away. * On the whole, he has produced a very complete and a 
very beautiful work, executed with rare rapidity and faultlessness. 
With the exception of the songs of the months and the Christmas 
carol in “ Kast of the Sun and West of the Moon,” the lyrical pieces 
scattered through the volumes are less perfect in form than might 
have been expected and wished ; they lack condensation and precision, 
both of which Mr. Morris could easily add to their other beauties. 


50. Mr. Warren’s Rehearsals comprise verses of widely various 
character and aim—dramatic monologues after the manner of Mr. 
Browning, classical pieces, and studies of landscape. In almost all of 
them—‘ How it Ends” and “ Regret,” being perhaps exceptions— 
personal emotions and modern sentiments are rendered, within artistic 
conditions of limit and calm, by means of the classic or dramatic 
moulds into which they are cast. Doubt and revolt of a kind that, at 
least when made so prominent, are almost purely modern, come with 
a remoter and softer sound from the lips of Prometheus or the Siren. 
In his employment of classic materials, as indeed in the structure of 
his verse, Mr. Warren almost necessarily recalls Mr. Swinburne. In 
such lines as these,— 
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“ And now men praise him that he is so great, 
And now they curse him that he lets them die, 
And now they blessing feign, dissembling hate, 
But one and all he lets their moan go by,” 


it is impossible not to hear the echo of a grander chorus, just as 
“ A Hebrew Lament after Defeat” suggests and ill sustains compa- 
rison with “ A Litany.” In most of his Greek imitations Mr. Warren 
seems to side with the Titans, and to hold that “ l’art moderne a une 
tendance essentiellement démoniaque.” His verses are more peaceful 
and happier when, as in “ The Nymph’s Protest’ and the “ Ode to 
Pan,” he writes of the consolations of nature, or when, as in “ The 
Death of Heracles,” he is content to be purely Greek. “ Pandora” 
too, an allegory of the coming of Love on earth—not the bitter Love 
born from the sea-foam, but the purer affection that yet brings with 
it sorrow and regret—contains many beauties ; and there are proofs of 
clear vision in “ Nimrod” and “ The Strange Parable.” 

In a very different strain, Mr. Warren’s dramatic monologues are 
on almost the same level of excellence. They are not wholly original 
in tone; they have neither the subtlety nor the humour of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “ Lippo Lippi” or “ My Last Duchess ;” but they are lively and 
pleasing studies of character. Perhaps it is in Arcadia, the native 
land of poetry, that Mr. Warren finds his best subject. In his pas- 
toral the shepherds scarcely “ fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden world.” Even in Arcady, “ la jeunesse n’a qu’un temps.” 
It is thus that Mr. Warren repeat the old burden of Horace and Her- 
rick, of Ronsard and Miirger : 


“ © fair one, is it wisdom to refuse ; 
To make Love laughter, scorn his gracious dues. 
Ay me; time hastens, in whose hand are set 
Sourness for savour, and for song regret, 
For rose-lips wrinkles, for caresses tears. 
There is no sheaf in all his barren years, 
But greyness, and salt waste of broken sands.” 


It is a pity that the general carefulness of Mr. Warren’s verse 
should be marred by such obvious faults as the undecided form of 
“ A Hymn to the Sun,” and by such rhymes as “ war” and “ saw” 
in “ The Soldier’s Return.” With such slips corrected, his work 
would be as thorough in execution as it is often spirited in conception. 


51. Mr. O’Smavennessy’s poems have all the qualities and defects 
of the later French Romanticism. Like the leaders of this school, he 
chooses by preference subjects remote in interest, and strange or 
morbid in sentiment. This tendency is particularly notable in the 
short poems which compose the “ Epic of Women,” the largest, though 
not the most successful, part of his work. The motive of these pieces 
is the sad and shameful love which has lost all belief in its object 
without gaining strength to reject it. When this love is the love of 
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Antony following, in the most romantic episode of classic story, the 
flying sails of Cleopatra out of the sea-fight at Actium, the sense of 
shame is partly lost in the strength of the passion that swayed the 
Eastern and Western world; but when, in “ A Troth for Eternity,” 
a husband about to slay his faithless wife soliloquizes in verse almost 
affectedly dainty, it is impossible not to regret the moral tone which 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy has adopted along with the artistic finish of his 
masters. This completeness, this mastery of verse, is the great merit 
of his book. His metres are often original, always careful, and almost 
always musical. The poem called “ Lost Blisses” is both in music 
and matter a characteristic example : 


“ Think, O Heart, what sweet—had you waited 
A moment, on such a day— 
Had yet been to do or to say 
That shall never be said now or done ! 


Think what beautiful worlds uncreated 
The clouds then bore back to the sun; 
What blisses were all frustrated ; 
What loves, that were almost begun ! 


Think, O Life,—had your stream but drifted 
To this or that holier Past, 
Or future that must come at last— 
Think, O sorrowful Life, and repent— 


How the sorrowful days had been gifted 
With solace and ravishment, 

And year after year slowly lifted 
To heavens of golden content.” 


The somewhat commonplace sentiment of these lines is concealed by 
their beauty of form, just as the same beauty in “ Cleopatra,” and 
“ A Troth for Eternity” palliates the morbid tone, itself a common- 
place in the school of Latouche and the younger Dumas. But the 
melody of the “ Fountain of Tears” has no such alloy; and the poem 
called “ Bisclavaret,”’ giving coherent utterance to the passions which 
may possess men smitten with the epidemic Snpidrys of the were- 
wolf, shows remarkable qualities of imagination. The peculiar cast of 
sensual sadness is so usual in the literature which Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
seems most lately to have studied, and is for the moment so infectious, 
that to drop it would not be to cease to be himself. With his com- 
mand of music, and with a manlier tone, he may expect to interest 
hearers no longer few. 


52. Few Europeans in China are disposed to admit that the Chinese 
can have any right to determine the terms on which foreigners shall 
be allowed to enter their country: and the author of Journeys in 
North China sees nothing in European immigration but “ a tide of en- 
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lightenment directed by Providence.” He regrets that the Chinese 
should be “ill informed ” enough to dislike this immigration ; but this 
regret does not make him question the perfect wisdom of Lord 
Elgin’s treaty. Every privilege which this instrument secures to 
Europeans, ought, he maintains, to be rigidly insisted on, not only “in 
view of the lives and properties of foreigners in China,” and “in the 
interests of the manufacturing classes at home,” but also “ for the good 
of the Chinese themselves, and in the name of humanity.” That s 
long as the treaty remains in force no essential infraction of it can be 
safely permitted is probably true. But both the justice and the pn- 
dence of forcing the Chinese to trade with Europeans in a way and to 
an extent which they would reject if left to themselves, may fairly be 
questioned. As an agent of the “ National Bible Society of Scotland,” 
Mr. Williamson is hardly an unbiassed witness to the superiority of 
Protestant over Catholic missions. But he seems to be borne out b 

other evidence in attributing the greater unpopularity of the latter to 
the efforts which they, or their protectors, the French Government, have 
made to gain political influence, and to establish the predominant posi- 
tion they formerly held in the Chinese empire. He seems to think 
that if Protestant missionaries had not suffered from a reflected dis- 
credit on this ground they would already have obtained great results 
by reason of the Chinese “ openness to conviction.” That the Chinese 
are ready to accept any religion imposed on them by their political 
superiors is likely enough; but the example of the Tae Ping rebellion, 
on which he lays great stress, goes rather to show that a religious 
movement only takes firm hold of them when it assumes a political 
shape. 

Mr. Williamson has brought together a large amount of geographical 
and commercial information about Northern China, especially the 
province of Shan Tung. He is greatly impressed with the agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth of the whole district. The climate of Shan 
Tung resembles that of the north-eastern States of America, with the 
difference that it is a little more moist. The alluvial lands in the 
west and south of the province are extraordinarily fertile. The people 
understand the rotation of crops; but the rudeness of their imple- 
ments prevents their skill from meeting with its full reward. Wheat 
is largely grown; and the flour produced is often as good as the best 
American millet. It is planted both for food and for the sake of its stems 
—the latter serving many of the purposes answered by the bamboo 
in the south. A good deal of cotton is grown; and Mr. Williamson 
believes that Shan Tung silk, which has hitherto been in little repute, 
will soon become an important article in the foreign market. Through- 
out North China coal and iron ore are widely distributed, though 
neither has yet been much worked. This is due in some cases to the 
superstition of the Fung Shui, a class of evil spirits supposed to be 
confined in the earth, especially in burial-grounds, from which they 
are liberated by mining or road-cutting. po 

Eastern Mongolia, which lies to the north of the Gulf of Pechili, is 
an example of the adaptive character of Chinese industry. The 
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country consists for the most part of a great plain producing only 
prairie grass ; but the Chinese have for some time been migrating 
thither in increasing numbers ; and after some initial difficulties from 
the strangeness of the soil, they now contrive to raise very good crops 
of millet, pulse, and opium. Mongolia is also the scene of a very 
energetic missionary effort on the part of the Russian State Church. 
Manchuria, which lies to the east of Mongolia, has a flora which curi- 
ously resembles that of Great Britain. The common dock-weed and 
the dandelion are found everywhere. The prevailing wild-flowers are 
the daisy, the bluebell, the hawthorn, and the dog-rose. Ferns are 
found under rocks and trees; and the trees themselves are mainly 
snch as are common in Great Britain. Opium has been lately intro- 
duced; and now more land is every year laid down with it. It is 
sold for about half the price of the Indian opium, and is more valued 
as being more free from adulteration. In face of these facts it will 
hardly be safe for the Indian government to regard opium asa perma- 
nent source of revenue. 


53. Tue sixth volume, now published, closes Dr. Bastian’s compre- 
hensive and very interesting travels, the first volume of which was 
published in 1866. The work is quite different from ordinary books of 
travel, and though defective in many points, especially in its formal 
part, its defects are redeemed by excellencies which give it a high 
value. 

The itinerary embraces a period of five years (1861-1865), and 
extends over Transgangetic India, comprehending Burmah, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Cochin China, together with the Archipelago, Japan, 
China, and Mongolia. Excepting the introductions to some of the 
volumes, the work consists almost entirely of raw materials regarding 
the nations visited. These materials are, as a rule, derived from the 
writings which Dr, Bastian found in the possession of the different 
nations, completed however from European and other sources, and 
often with superfluous abundance and iteration. The author’s read- 
ing in almost every sphere of knowledge has afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of accumulating a mass of information, sometimes relevant, 
sometimes irrelevant, which interrupts and confuses the narrative. 
Many of these excrescences, however, are extracts from rare and 
almost inaccessible books, and may serve to call attention to recondite 
facts and opinions. But even in these the author has generally 
omitted to give any exact indication of the sources from which he 
quotes, though his good faith is evident. When he does furnish a 
reference he ordinarily confines himself to giving the name’ of the 
writer, without the title of the work, and of course without particulars 
of chapter and verse. Notwithstanding his conscientious fidelity, 
therefore, a scrupulous investigator cannot rely on his materials, but 
must go through the labour of verifying them. But though in their 
present condition they are insufficient for an authoritative conclusion, 
still they are so far worthy of confidence that they may help to enlarge 
existing knowledge and to correct erroneous views. 
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Apart from its general interest, the work derives its individualj 
from two special branches of investigation which are never lost sight 
of. One is psychologico-ethnical, and the other is a research op 
Buddhism. The first seems to be Dr. Bastian’s special province, and the 
object he has principally in view in his travels and his other inquiries 
He collects and investigates the facts and forces which seem best 
fitted to explain how peoples build themselves up, what elements con. 
stitute their individualities, what laws govern the growth of ethno. 
logical differentiation, what intelligence chiefly forms the life and the 
creations of each nation, and consolidates it into a harmonious unity, 
and what spirit supplies as it were the root of its common life. To. 
gether with language, the religious instinct is that in the evolution of 
which the psychological life of a naturally-formed community of men 
may be seen most powerfully and clearly developed; and Dr. Bastian 
accordingly devotes his chief attention to the religious life in its ex. 
ternal phenomena of dogma and superstition. Of the nations which he 
has visited, those of Transgangetic India, Japan, China, and Mongolia 
have almost all accepted Buddhism, which thus occupies so prominenta 
place in his investigation that the work becomes indispensable for any 
one who desires to acquaint himself with Buddhism as a living pheno- 
menon and a practical system. The introductions are chiefly devoted 
to these two branches of inquiry, especially those of the fifth and 
sixth volumes. In these the author has done his best to render his 
narrative, unlike that of the body of the work, spirited if not always 
clear; and his various attainments in natural and psychological 


science are a foundation upon which he erects theories and thoughts 
on the scope of psychology and ethnology, which are worthy of all 
consideration, and seem likely to contribute to a transformation of 
both sciences. The book leaves no field untouched where anything 
seems likely to be gleaned, and is rich in new information concerning 
the more obscure languages. An index, almost indispensable for such 
a work, is promised. 


54. By his travels and long sojourn in America, M. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, a Catholic priest, has acquired a considerable knowledge 
of the languages, antiquities, and history of that continent; and several 
works have borne witness to his zeal for researches connected with the 
ancient civilization of Central America. Unfortunately his capacity 
is not on a level with his zeal or with the task which he proposes to 
himself. His works exhibit such slender powers of criticism and 
judgment that their value is almost wholly confined to the raw materials 
they contain. If he contented himself with simply setting forth these 
materials his publications would be extremely useful; but he gene- 
rally manipulates them, at the bidding of an undisciplined imagi- 
nation, in such a way as to make the extraction of the ore a matter of 
considerable difficulty. In his last work, however, the two elements 
are fortunately more distinct, so that it is easier to separate what is 
worthy of recognition and gratitude from what is comparatively or 
absolutely useless. 
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To the former category belongs the careful reproduction of the 
manuscript which has furnished the title of the work. It is in 
the possession of Don Juan de Tro y Ortolano, a Professor at the 
University of Madrid, from whose name it has been called the Troano 
manuscript. The facsimile of it, in thirty-six plates, is worthy of 
Kingsborough’s famous reproductions of American documents, and 
gives more general access to the study of a manuscript which may 
greatly contribute to the illustration of American antiquities. The 
work contains also an alphabet of the Maya language, already pub- 
lished by the author in 1864, together with the signs for the days of 
the month and for the months themselves, according to a manuscript 
work of Diego de Landa, which exists at Madrid. They will be use- 
ful, though not in the manner contemplated by the author, for the 
elucidation of the Troano and other kindred manuscripts. The same 
end will also be served by a portion of the contents of the second 
volume, namely, a French translation of a Spanish grammar of the 
Maya language by Anton Gabriel de St. Bonaventura, printed in 
Mexico in 1684, and now extremely rare. To this is added a Franco- 
Spanish dictionary of the Maya language, meritorious in itself, and 
not without value for the deciphering of the manuscript, though from 
its unphilological structure it can only be used with caution. 

The rest of the work is so seriously impaired by the author’s cha- 
racteristic failings that it has little scientific interest. The most 
important part consists of his endeavours to explain the contents 
of the Troano manuscript. They are all infected by a crotchet 
which constantly recurs in his works, and according to which not only 
the present manuscript but many other documents and traditions, both 
of the new world:and of the old, treat of a primeval deluge, and 
expound its geological history. This story he finds in the hieroglyphic 
signs, and in the Maya names for the days of the month and for the 
months, in the alphabet, in the Troano manuscript, and ina multitude 
of other things. He has even discovered (t. i. p. 97) that the names 
of the Greek alphabet from Alpha to Omega translated through the 
Maya language form a complete poem, which relates, the events of the 
deluge in an abridged form: “ce qui est plus remarquable c’est que 
les noms de l’alphabet grec d’alpha & omega traduits simplement a 
laide du Maya nous ont donné un chant complet, bien qu’abrégé des 
événements du cataclysme.” In order to find in the Maya names of 
the months, days of the months, etc., a sense in accordance with his 
crotchet, he regards them not as designations of the days and months, 
but as a sort of rebuses, the meaning of which he tries to discover by 
etymological interpretation. For this purpose he resolves them into 
their syllables; and from these, by means of their hieroglyphic form, 
the application of arbitrary hypotheses, and an etymological fancy 
which submits to no critical and scientific restraint, he at last extracts 
a sense conformable to the requirements of his theory. The ground- 
less meanings thus obtained are then brought into connection by a 
process of interpolation, and not infrequently of transformation. 
Thus, on the name of the second day of the month Chicchan (t. i. 
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p. 74), after having given its hieroglyph according to Landa and the 
Troano manuscript, he continues: ‘ Le vocable chicchan . . n’aurait 
pas de signification actuellement dans la langue Maya, au rapport de 
Pio Perez: en le décomposant, on arrive, toutefois, & lui en trouver 
une parfaitement d’accord avec l’ensemble de ses symboles. Chic, 
primitif du verbe chicapahal’ ‘accroitre, augmenter,’ en est la 
premiére syllabe; chan, de chanchanbel’ ‘peu & peu, lentement, 
nous donnerait ‘chose lente qui croit ou augmente.’ Mais en pre. 
nant le vocable chan avec un h composé de chia ‘ porter, recevoir, 
etc.,’ et de an, signe du participe passé, ayant en particulier le sens 
de support, d’aide, de secours, nous trouvons alors ‘ ce qui est souleyé 
accra, augmenté, porté ou donné comme secours,’ idée merveilleuse- 
ment d’accord avec la terre des Antilles, qui, en s’élevant, porta secours 
a ceux qui cherchaient un refuge contre les flots. Dans la langue 
Tzendale, chic-chdn signifie serpent qui se manifeste en s’élevant, chdn 
serpent, permutation du mot can maya et quiché. Ainsi la terre, 
déja signalée par |’wil jaune du volcan dans le signe kan [of the 
first day of the month], reparait dans le seconde signe du calendrier 
chic-chan, ou elle a porté secours, en se soulevant d’avantage, 
L’hiéroglyphe, qui en est l’expression ici, est particuliérement 
remarquable: c’est un fond réticulé, symbole lui-méme de la terre 
encore inondée ou & fleur d’eau, comme un marais; mais ce fond est 
entouré d’un cercle de dents, signifiant elles-mémes les gouttes de 
l’eau qui l’enveloppent.” Even the numeral signs are converted into 
rebuses of this kind by means of the words that express them. Thus 
(t. i. p. 149) the sign for eleven, the form of which (=) clearly proclaims 
its numeral character, is read buluc; but this word the author does not 
regard as the expression of the numeral, but as a participle perfect 
passive of an adjective of bul, meaning noyé, inundated, and con- 
verted in translation into bouleversé, overthrown. 

It is obvious that an arbitrary method of this kind can throw no 
real light on such an obscure document ; and it would scarcely be too 
hard a judgment to deny all shadow of probability to the author’s in- 
terpretation of the manuscript. On the other hand, the book contains 
much interesting matter with regard to external questions, especially 
the objects represented by the hieroglyphic signs and their analysis. 
This matter, and the wealth of knowledge which the author pos- 
sesses in American antiquities, render the work, notwithstanding 
its shortcomings, indispensable to the study of the manuscript. In 
the second volume, an “Introduction aux éléments de la langue 
Maya” and the dictionary already mentioned contain a good many 
philological observations, of which some are valuable, but the greater 
number rest on a fantastic theory of the author’s, that Greek and 
Maya are homogeneous tongues (t. ii. p. 24). The manner m 
which he tries to establish this needs no detailed criticism in the 
present condition of philological science. 


55. Ir is possible to conceive a more attractive method than that 
adopted by Mr. Adams for narrating the facts contained in his Notes 
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of a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Malta. But, though the book 
may lack continuity, it has the freshness and reality of descriptions 
made on the spot, and therefore possesses a characteristic value of its 
own. The author is an army surgeon; and whilst his regiment was 
stationed at Malta he found opportunities not only to subject that 
island to examination, but also to investigate the natural history of 
the Lower Nile. His companion in this excursion was Mr. Rhind, 
whose object was to elucidate the historical levels of the Nile, as indi- 
cated by the monuments upon its banks. With his assistance, as 
Egyptologist, Mr. Adams hoped to be able to identify the objects of natu- 
ral history depicted in the hieroglyphs, and compare them, as to charac- 
teristics and number, with those at present in existence in the country. 
The project might have proved fruitful in many ways, and served not 
a little the cause of what may be called historical zoology ; but 
Mr. Rhind’s death prevented the joint publication which had been 
intended, and the present work is a record of the observations of 
Mr. Adams alone. They are interesting, and even valuable; but 
it is quite plain that this section is insufficiently worked out. It is 
labour wasted to discuss the probable reason of the ancients in 
selecting certain birds to represent certain ideas, without knowing 
whether or not the mere similarity in sound of names was not enough 
to decide their choice. The author is happier in his notes on the 
familiar birds of Egypt and Nubia. The winter migratory birds take 
ground on the Delta first; but a living current presses inland, narrow- 
ing and thinning as it goes. After passing Asowan, the geese, ducks, 
and waders disappear, though below the first cataract they had crowded 
the shallows. Falcons, desert-chats, and sand-birds, rare below, now 
begin to abound; the acacias give cover to the bush-thrush; whilst 
from the palm-groves of Wadai Halfeh the call of the bulbul is heard. 
A covey of the pigmy red-legged partridge surprised the author by 
their sudden flight, at Dendor, in Nubia. The relations of flora and 
fauna, always of importance, deserve a little more attention than Mr. 
Adams has given to them. He says the chief and almost sole trees 
of Egypt and Nubia are the sycamore (meaning Ficus sycomorus), 
acacias, and palms, with tamarisks and a few willows. ‘“ The palm,” 
he adds, “ forms an eligible perch for the raptorial birds and their 
allies.” Is this quite accurate as a general statement? It can 
hardly be denied that Hyphene thebaica, the Doum palm, is, on 
account of its branches, much more suitable for the resting-place of 
such birds than either Phoenix dactylifera or Borassus zethiopum. The 
distribution of the former about the Upper Nile, and southwards, would 
therefore tend to induce birds to resort thither. The river cliffs of num- 
mulitic limestone and silicious sandstone give, in their excavations and 
tombs, homes and retreats to the hawk, cormorant, and others of like 
tastes. The woodpecker is absent, and is replaced by the wryneck. 
It is to be found in sufficient abundance farther south, in Abyssinia, 
together with the swallows and bee-eaters. Mr. Adams sees in the 
coronation scene of Rameses 111. (B.c. 1297), delineated on the ruins 
of the temple of Medineet Haboo, a proof that pigeons were trained 
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for domestic purposes three thousand years ago. The king proceeds 
to the temple to offer thanks; “ and whilst certain priests in their 
gorgeous robes are casting incense about, and offering up sacrifices at 
many a smoking altar, others are employed in letting off carrier- 
pigeons to announce the glad tidings to every quarter of the globe.” 
In the enthusiasm of the moment the author forgets to prove that this 
liberation of winged captives might not have a simpler secular mean- 
ing, and could not be analogous to the religious custom of the Jews. 
“ Thus,” he next proceeds, “‘ more than thirty centuries ago, pigeons 
were so far domesticated as to be used for the purpose of conveyin 

information,” just as if it had been thoroughly demonstrated that they 
did take the message of Rameses to “ every quarter of the globe.” 
A more satisfactory proof of the antiquity of the Nile shell, Paludina 
bulimoides, is given, in its discovery in the stomach of an embalmed 
sacred ibis. The domesticated cattle of the ancients appear to be 
extinct. The long-horned ox has disappeared, but is still found in 
Abyssinia. A smaller short-horn, which Mr. Adams considers to 
have been perhaps the progenitor of the degenerate race of the mo- 
derns, and the humped or Brahmin bull, seem to have been domes- 
ticated in Egypt 2000 years B.c. The author adds: “ The buffalo, 
now fast displacing the short-horn of the country, has lately come 
from the East, and was not seemingly known to the ancients; and 
perhaps the sacred animal of the Hindus may have found its way to 
Egypt in the Pharaonic times from the East, and finally to Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia, where it is said to exist at the present day.” On the 
other hand, he should have pointed out that herds of buffaloes are to 
be found in Abyssinia, whilst the Abyssinians, some centuries ago, 
made such use of the elephant as the people of India still do. Toa 
note on the encroachment of the sands on the cultivated land in 
Nubia is appended an account of an excursion to some reputed 
caverns in the desert. They turned out to be rock-cut tombs; and 
the author is annoyed to find only “ the scribbles of the early Chris- 
tian monks of the second century.”” These, which were “ in the form 
of litanies, written on the walls with red chalk in the Coptic dialect,” 
he did not take the trouble to transcribe. The second portion of the 
work contains a very thorough account of Malta, where Mr. Adams's 
excavations have enabled him to add considerably to the accumulated 
knowledge of natural history by communications to scientific societies. 
His work, considering its scope, is valuable, from the pains he has 
taken to be accurate as to facts, and the practical knowledge he 
possesses; but his inferences require to be tested. 


56. Gxoxoey is not the only branch of science which receives the 
direct patronage of the Legislature in America. Several of the State 
Legislatures have had reports made upon the floras and faunas of their 
respective States. The late Dr. Gould of Boston prepared such a 
report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, which was published 
in 1841. Since then, however, a good deal of progress has been made 
in this branch of American zoology, chiefly through the labours of 
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De Kay, Lea, the two Adams, Leidy, Mighels, Linsley, Packard, L. 
R. Gibbes, Professor Agassiz, Alexander Agassiz, Haldeman, Tryon, 
Morse, Prima, W. G. Binney, and especially Dr. Stimpson. A new 
edition of Dr. Gould's work was ordered in 1865, for the purpose of 
bringing it up to the then state of the subject. The preparation of it 
was however interrupted by the author’s death in 1866. In the follow- 
ing year the Governor and Council, having been authorized by the 
Legislature, appointed Mr. W. G. Binney, well known by his Land and 
Fresh-water Shells of North America, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, tocomplete the book. Dr. Gould did not propose to make 
much change in the classification; and the editor has respected his 
views. The first edition was illustrated by fifteen coloured plates, 
which were to have been reprinted and added to. With this view 
Dr. Gould had prepared some drawings of nudibranchiata; these and 
many others, supplied by Professor Agassiz, as well as several of 
Tunicata and Cephalopoda, have been printed on 12 coloured plates, 
which are numbered from 16 to 27 in succession to the 15 plates of 
the first edition. The latter could not however be found; and, in the 
meantime, Dr. Gould’s collection of shells had been sold and removed 
from Boston, so that the editor had to replace the intended reprinted 
illustrations by new ones, which he has had engraved on wood, from 
drawings chiefly by Mr. E. 8. Morse. These illustrations, which are 
generally from better specimens than were available to Dr. Gould, are 
admirably executed. There are often however discrepancies between 
the new figures and the old descriptions, chiefly as regards measure- 
ments. Owing to the expense of the illustrations, the new edition 
only embraces the Mollusca; the Bryozoa, Radiata, etc., being omitted. 
The editor has added some notes and a very valuable bibliography of 
each species, which greatly increases the usefulness of the book. The 
careful study of the recent Mollusca of the eastern coasts of North 
America is of very great importance just now in connection with the 
fauna of the tertiary epoch, and consequently with biological theory ; 
and it may be hoped therefore that the other local faunas of America 
will be brought up to the present state of science. 


57. Tux great variety of forms of the Rubi or brambles, and espe- 
cially the great number of them which form intermediate links between 
some of the more or less well characterized species, make the study of 
the genus Rubus very difficult. How many of this multitude of forms 
are to be regarded as definite permanent species, and how many as 
mere varieties? Again, how have the varieties arisen? Are they due 
to the effects of soil, climate, and other physical agents permanently 
or casually acting upon parent plants of the same species, or are they 
hybrids or crosses between parents of different species? The answers 
to the first question go from one extreme to the other. Thus Spenner 
considered that there was but one species of fruticose bramble in 
Europe. Mr. Bentham reduced all the British fruticose brambles to 
three: Rubus idzeus, R. fruticosus, and R, caesius. Among German 
botanists Herr Otto Kuntze reduced all recorded German brambles to 
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nine species: Rubus fruticosus (Lin.), R. candicans (Weihe), R. 
sanctus (Schreber), R. idzeus (Lin.), R. caesius (Lin.), R. radula 
(Weihe), R. hybridus, R. saxatilis, and R. chamemorus. Professor 
Babington, on the other hand, in his recent work on The British 
Rubi, has described forty-five species, of which forty-one are fruti- 
cosi, and would therefore be included in Mr. Bentham’s R. fruticosug 
and R. caesius. Herr Gremli thinks there are 150 species of Rubi in 
Switzerland, while Herr P. J. Miiller is said to have described no 
less than 500 species, and thinks that in France alone there are 2000 
species. 

Even those who admit a large number of distinct species are 
obliged to admit also a considerable number of varieties; but the 
greatest diversity of opinion exists as to the origin of the latter. Some 
deny that any of them are hybrids, while others admit both physical 
causes and crossing as producing causes. Professor Babington, whose 
work supplies evidence enough, if such were wanting, of the extreme 
difficulty of determining what is, and what is not, a species in the 
genus Rubus, thinks that the production of hybrids is as repugnant to 
brambles as to most other plants: “ Those who think that Rubi 
have an inclination to produce fertile seeds so strong that it results 
in frequent hybridity make no attempt at proof.” He goes on to say 
that “the assumption of hybridity in difficult cases seems merely a 
mode of escape from, not the removal of, a difficulty. It is often 
nothing more than the concealment of ignorance under a bold exterior.” 
This is often true; but the same language may, with even more justice, 
be applied to the “ manufacture’ of species. Dr. Kuntze, in addition 
to the nine species of German Rubi, admitted the existence of twenty- 
three well-marked varieties, the result of hybridization. Professor 
Babington says of these hybrids: “In many cases the supposition 
seems to me to be very rash, for in this country the supposed parents 
have not been observed growing in company.” 

Since the publication of Mr. Darwin’s views the question of hybrids 
has entered on a new phase, and naturalists are endeavouring to work 
out the subject in a much more thorough way than formerly. Since 
the publication of Dr. Kuntze’s work in 1867, Herr Focke ot Bremen 
has made many interesting observations which, if they do not abso- 
lutely establish the existence of numerous natural fertile and barren 
hybrid brambles, prove that something more than an assertion of indi- 
vidual belief in the distinctness of species, or a flippant charge of 
ignorance or worse against those who hold an opposite view, will be 
necessary to get rid of the arguments recently put forward. Herr 
Gremli, who is known for his Excursions Flora der Schweitz, and who 
shows himself so thorough a believer in distinctness of species as to 
admit 150 species of Rubi in Switzerland, has been working out the 
ideas of Herr Focke in a study of the Swiss brambles. Selecting only 
localities which he could repeatedly visit, and where he could see the 
plants at several stages of growth, especially when in flower and in 
fruit, he detected about 150 forms of brambles. Rejecting the less 
characteristic of these, he has published descriptions of thirty-two species, 
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some of which are new, and twelve of which at least are among those 
described by Professor Babington, and twenty-one hybrids of which he 
thinks the parentage certain, beside five or six whose parentage was 
uncertain or unknown. Of the hybrids several had been already 
noticed, notably by Herr Focke ; but several appear to be now for the 
first time described. 

The Rubi which appear to have the greatest tendency to produce 
hybrids are the Tomentosi, represented by Rubus tomentosus (Borch- 
ausen), and the Corylifolii, represented by R. caesius (Lin.) The 
Glandulosi, on the other hand, either produce no hybrids, or the 
numerous forms of that group are fertile, and pass into permanent races, 
or fall back into one or other of their parents. As a general rule, the 
greater the development of hairs on the underside of the leaf the fewer 
occur on the upper surface, and the converse. Where, for instance, 
the lower side is covered with a white or whitish felt or tomentum the 
upper is naked. R. tomentosus forms however an exception to the 
rule. The leaves of that plant, as was pointed out by Dr. Kuntze, have 
on their upper surface, between the venation, very small compressed 
stellated hairs, which can only be distinguished under a magnifying 
power of sixty or seventy times. These microscopic hairs afford a 
means of detecting hybrids between R. tomentosus and other species. 
R. suberectus (Anders.), a form looked upon by Professor Babington 
and most botanists as a distinct species, is considered by Herr Gremli 
as a hybrid of R. fruticosus and R. idseus. The arguments which he 
adduces are certainly very cogent; but the verification by direct ex- 
periment is still wanting. Herr Gremli admits that the fertility of 
hybrids is weaker than that of their parents, but that nevertheless many 
of them can be propagated by seed, as Herr Focke has already done 
in the case of several of the supposed natural hybrids. The objection 
urged against admitting that varieties are largely due to hybrids, namely, 
that there ought to be thousands of them annually produced if fertile 
hybrids are naturally produced at all, is not of much value, because 
the number of conditions which must concur to produce from two 
plants of different species a seed capable of germinating is so great, 
and the circumstances so complicated, that it very rarely happens. 
Still rarer must be the production of a fertile variety. This subject 
is of great interest in connection with physiological theory. Herr 
Gremli’s present work is a modest but substantial contribution to it. 


58. Proressor Unaer’s Species et Genera Plantarum, the second 
edition of which was published in 1856, afforded geologists a system- 
atic account of all the fossil plants known up to that date. Since then 
however a great number of important works on fossil botany have been 
published, besides many memoirs and notices scattered through the 
transaction of learned societies, and scientific journals, which are not 
always to be met with even in the great libraries of Universities. The 
extent of this new palxontological literature may be judged from a 
mention of some of the principal works on tertiary floras which have 
appeared since 1856 :—Unger’s Sylloge Plantarum Fossilium, contain- 
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ing descriptions of 327 species of the tertiary fossil plants of Austria; 
Professor Oswald Heer’s very important work on the tertiary flora of 
Switzerland; Herr Rudolph Ludwig’s investigation of the plants that 
formed the lignites of the Wetterau; M. Gaston de Sapota’s splendid 
work on the tertiary floras of the south-east of France, and his previous 
work on the tertiary flora of Provence. It is not too much to say 
that these works have created tertiary vegetable paleontology. And 
that the investigation of the floras of the other geological epochs has 
not been neglected is shown by several recent memoirs of the veteran 
Goppert, especially his floras of the Transition and Permian periods, 
Dr. Oldham and Professer Morris’s fossil flora of the Rajmahal Hills, 
Professor Schimper’s memoirs on the plants of the variegated sand- 
stone and transition rocks of the Vosges, the important investigation 
of Professor Constantin von Ettingshausen on the form and venation of 
leaves of living and fossil plants, especially his great work on the 
comparative form and venation of the leaves of living and fossil ferns, 
and M. L. Lesquereux’s numerous contributions to the knowledge of 
the coal plants of the great American coal-fields. 

It is evident from this enumeration that Unger’s work, however 
complete and satisfactory it may have been sixteen years ago, no 
longer supplies the wants of science ; and that a book which should 
co-ordinate all this mass of new material with the old, and give a 
systematic epitome of the present facts of fossil botany, was wanting. 
Professor Schimper of Strasburg, well known by his own researches on 
living and fossil plants, has undertaken such a work in two volumes, 
illustrated by 100 folio plates. The first volume and 50 plates ap- 
peared in 1869; the first part of the second volume, and 25 additional 
plates, were issued immediately before the commencement of the pre- 
sent war. When the rest can appear it is now impossible to say. 
The descriptive part of the work is preceded by a succinct, useful 
introduction, embracing a sketch of the history of fossil botany, the 
state of preservation of fossil vegetables, their distribution according to 
formations, the different modes by which they have been preserved, the 
principles to be followed in their determination, the changes which have 
taken place in the vegetable kingdom from its first origin to the present 
epoch, under the two heads of disappearance of species and renewal 
of floras by the appearance of new types, the characteristics of the floras 
of different epochs, and the application of vegetable paleontology to 
the climatology and geology of the globe. Notwithstanding the very 
questionable, if not absurd, expression of “ La Flore du Monde primi- 
tif” which forms part of the title of Professor Schimper’s book, his 
ideas on biological theory are of the most advanced character. He not 
only rejects the doctrine of the immutability of species, and the sort of 
compromise, which some naturalists have proposed, of two kinds of 
species—homologous species, or those produced by gradual transform- 
ation, and analogous or specially created species—but also the primi- 
tive or generative types of Mr. Darwin. He says that, the moment we 
search for the origin of organic beings at all, it is illogical to halt until 
we reach the primordial cell, or even the primitive protoplasm itself 
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In the section on the disappearance of species, speaking of the 
gradual disappearance of the Pinus Cembra from the Alps, where it 
formerly was abundant, he says that, as this tree exists nowhere in 
Europe, the species will be entirely extinct when the last tree shall 
have perished on the Alps. Unless he is of opinion that the Alpine 
tree known as the Pinus Cembra is different from that of Siberia known 
by the same name, and certainly representing the Linnzan species, the 
Cembra, or Ziirbelkiefer, is to be found in European Russia, as well 
as all through Siberia, up to a height of nearly 6000 feet, for instance 
on the Sajan, and other mountains of Eastern Siberia. The European 
Russian region of the Pinus Cembra comprises the basin of the Kama 
in the northern half of the government of Perm, and parts of the 
neighbouring governments of Vologda and Vjatka, extending along the 
Ural chain from lat. 57° N. to 61° 20’, the most western limit in 
Vologda being Solwytschegodsk, about 47° E. Long. It is found 
about the head waters of the Petschora and the Mylwa, a tributary of 
the Vitchegda, the principal eastern feeder of the Dwina. In this 
region it never forms continuous woods, or is a chief constituent 
of tracts of forest as in Siberia. Although the gradual disappear- 
ance of this tree from the Alps will not extinguish the species, the 
phenomenon is nevertheless well worthy of attention. It is said to 
have formerly existed on the Carpathians; but we do not know 
whether it has entirely perished there or not. The Pinus Cembra 
is an essentially glacial tree, and very probably existed throughout 
middle Europe, along with the rein-deer, during the glacial period, but 
gradually retired in recent times, leaving islands on the Alps and Car- 
pathians, which are fast perishing. That it should perish where the 
conditions of temperature and moisture are otherwise favourable seems 
to indicate an important law in the geological life of a species. 

Professor Schimper has given very full bibliographical references 
throughout the descriptive part of his work, which will render it of 
great use for reference when the index has been published with the 
last part. Here and there he might however have been more specific 
with regard to the formation to which the rocks belonged from which 
the specimens were obtained. Every reader cannot be supposed to 
have the geological maps of the several European countries always at 
hand. Having compared the figures of Professor Schimper with a 
considerable collection of fossil plants, containing specimens from 
several of the localities whence the plants figured by him were ob- 
tained, we are convinced of their general truthfulness and utility. 


59. Excrprine the region of the Alps, there is a complete break in 
the succession of organic life at the end of the paleozoic epoch in 
Middle Europe; at the end of the Trias an entirely new flora and 
fauna begin in the Lias; the same thing takes place at the end of the 
Jurassic period, and, though in a less striking way, at the close of the 
Cretaceous period. These gaps interpose almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the development of biological theory; and therefore the 
filling of them would confer a great benefit on science. The inter- 
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calation of the Rhetic beds between the Trias and Lias has contri- 
buted in some measure to fill up one of them. Considerable progress 
has also been made within the last few years to fill the wide gaps 
between the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, by a series of beds con- 
taining a comparatively rich and hitherto almost unknown fauna. 
Herr Oppel was the first to include these beds under the name “ Tith- 
onic Stage ;” and already, in a very few years, they can boast of a 
considerable literature, so active has been the controversy about their 
position—a controversy in which almost all the foremost Continental 
geologists, Pictet, Hébert, Lerz, Marcou, Chaper, Boutin, Coquand, 
Oppel, Zittel, Moesch, Waagen, Benecke, C. Mayer, etc., have been 
more or less engaged. 

Rocks of this Tithonic stage are found in the Carpathian moun- 
tains, among the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, in the Italian Alps, in 
Savoy, the basin of the Isére, the Cevennes, about Marseilles, and 
even in Spain. Professor Zittel divides the stage into two groups: 
1. The limestones of the northern of the two remarkable parallel 
chains of escarpments of the Carpathians, most characteristically de- 
veloped in the white limestone of Stramberg, and the caleaire supérieur 
de la Port de France, in the department of the Isére, etc.; 2. The 
white and red Crinoidal limestones and breccias of the southern chain 
of escarpments of the Carpathians, especially at Rogoznick, and at 
Czorstyn on the Dunajec, on the frontiers of Hungary and Galicia; 
the Diphya-limestone, a red limestone rich in Ammonites and tere- 
bratulze, forming the upper part of the well-known Ammonitico rosso 
of the Venetian Alps; the greenish-grey hard fossiliferous marble of 
the Central Apennines, most characteristically developed at Monte 
Catria north of Gubbio; and isolated masses of red limestone in the 
Austrian and Bavarian Alps, etc. The red limestone containing 
Terebratula diphya of Cabra in Spain, and the white and grey lime- 
stones rich in corals and gasteropoda, with Terebratula janitor and T. 
Moravica in North Sicily, probably also belong to this horizon. Be- 
sides these defined groups there are a number of deposits of doubtful 
position, but probably belonging, at least in great part, to the same 
horizon as group 2. Such are the limestones of Innwald, Roczyny, 
Wimmis in Switzerland, Mont Saléve near Geneva, and the couches a 
Terebratula Moravica in the south of France. 

The first group, which Professor Zittel proposes to call the “ Stram- 
berg beds,” contains a rich fauna, which approaches in character very 
much to the cretaceous. He published some time ago, under the title 
of Cephalopoden der Stramberger Schichten, a monograph of the fossils 
of this group. He has now added a well illustrated monograph of the 
forms occurring in the rocks of group 2, or rather of those of the 
three well-established localities—the Carpathians, Venetian Alps, and 
Central Apennines. He proposes to call these beds the “‘ Rogozniker 
beds,” or the zone of Terebratula diphya. The fauna of these beds 
consists almost exclusively of the Shelled Mollusks and delicately 
organized Crinoids, a small number of Echinoids and isolated corals. 
Besides a crocodile skull, now in the museum of Padua, from Tresché 
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in the Setta Communi, which Cuvier compared to the gavial of 
Honfleur, and the teeth of fish of the genera Lepidotus, Strophodus, 
and Sphenodus, there are mentioned or fully described in his mono- 
graph 7 Dibranchiata, 79 Tetrabranchiata, 3 Gasteropoda, 12 Elato- 
pranchiata, 23 Brachiopoda, 6 Echinoidea, 5 Crinoidea, 2 Corals 
—amaking a total of 137, or, including the fish, 140 species. Of these 
species 107 occur in the Carpathians, 17 in the Austrian and Bavarian 
Alps, 70 in the Venetian Alps, and 59 in the Apennines. The pre- 
ponderance of species in the Carpathians is due to the Brachiopods 
and Elatobranchs, which occur only sparingly in the other districts. 
Excluding the Austrian and Bavarian or Northern Alps, there are only 
9 species peculiar to the Venetian or Southern Alpine Diphya-lime- 
stone, and 6 to the Apennines. Of the 70 South Alpine species, 44, 
or 63 per cent., occur also in the Carpathians, and 39, or 554 per 
cent., in the Central Apennines. Of the 59 species forming the entire 
fauna of the latter, 40 are common with the Carpathians, or nearly 
the same as with the Southern Alps. 

The Rogozniker beds cannot be paleontologically equated outside 
of the Alps; stratigraphically, however, their position is well defined. 
They are bounded above either by beds of the Stramberger group, or 
by lower cretaceous beds; below they are bounded by the zone of 
Oppelia tenuilobata, or, as Professor Hébert proposes to call it, the 
zone of Ammonites polyplocus. This zone has been recently traced, 
independent of its more eastern extension, at different parts of the 
Carpathians and Alps, along the whole northern margin of the south 
European sea, from Streitberg and Passau, through Franconia, Suabia, 
and the Swiss and French Jura. It follows the ancient northern shore 
along the southern declivities of the French central plateau, where, at 
Valence and in the Cevennes, it is typically developed. Further to 
the west the horizon becomes uncertain; but, as the zone of Ammonites 
transversarius is developed at Niort, almost as at Birmensdorf, Pro- 
fessor Zittel thinks that the zone of Ammonites polyplocus may be 
sought for with considerable probability of success in the Coralline 
and Kimmeridge beds of La Rochelle. 

Adopting the view of most geologists that d’Orbigny’s Etage 
Corallien must be regarded as only a coralline facies recurring in 
several different horizons, and keeping in view the intimate connection 
of the Rogozniker beds with the zone of Ammonites tenuilobatus, 
and their sharp stratigraphical and palwontological separation from 
the lower chalk, these beds may be considered to be (1.) in any case, 
younger than the upper Oxford group, and corresponding consequently 
to the whole or a part of the overlying Jurassic rocks, and (2.) 
younger than the Kimmeridge series (if the zone of Amm. tenuiloba- 
tus be equated with the newer or the whole Kimmeridge group), and 
corresponding therefore either to the highest strata of this stage or the 
Jurassic deposits between it and the lower cretaceous rocks. If the 
Tithonic stage be considered as a whole, Professor Zittel thinks that 
the relations of the older portions with Jurassic rocks are more num- 
erous and definite than those of the Stramberger or upper beds with 
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the lower chalk ; und he consequently makes the stage the last division 
of the Jurassic. 


60. Tux places where the opposite electricities appear on the faces 
of crystals when they are heated or cooled are generally spoken of as 
poles which may be supposed to be connected by lines considered ag 
electrical axes. In those cases where the electricity is developed in 
a terminal polar form, these opposite poles coincide with the ends of 
diameters of the crystals. Riess and G. Rose concluded from their 
experiments that when topas and prehnite were heated, only poles of 
the same name were to be found on their surface, and that conse- 
quently the opposite poles should be assumed to be in the centre of 
the crystal. Hence they called such crystals centro-polar. Herr 
Hankel on the contrary held that there was a peripheric distribution of 
the poles in those minerals also. The full details of his experiments on 
the pvro-electricity of Topas are now published as the eighth of his 
memoirs on electricity, two others of which also treated of the pyro- 
electricity of crystals (boracite and quartz). While these experi- 
ments fully confirm the view of the peripheric distribution of opposite 
electricities, they show that that distribution is by no means so simple 
or symmetrical as the usual assumption of electrical axes implies. 
The experiments on topaz have increased and extended the knowledge 
of the general subject in other respects also. 

The following are the general conclusions to which Herr Hankel has 
arrived :—1. The thermo-electricity of crystals is not caused by hemi- 
morphism, but seems to be a generic property of all crystals, whenever 
their other physical relations allow of the occurrence of electrical 
energy, and its accumulation toa measurable extent. 2. As both ends 
of the same axis in holomorphic, or at least in non-hemimorphic 
crystals, are crystallographically of the same value, they must exhibit 
similar electrical behaviour, and therefore exhibit the same polarity 
where they really attain to an equal development. 3. The distribu- 
tion of electricity on non-hemimorphic crystals depends not only upon 
the molecular structure, but also upon the whole external form, and 
can be modified in a certain way by changes of the latter. 4. As 
hemimorphism is an exceptional phenomenon in crystals, the existence 
of oppositely electrical polar axes is also an exceptional physical pheno- 
menon produced by the hemimorphic structure. So far as existing 
experiments go, no qualitative change in the distribution of the 
electrical poles can be brought about in hemimorphie crystals by 
changes in external form; polar electricity in such crystals is conse- 
quently due to the dissymmetry of the molecule. 


61. Tue cultivation of the vine is a most important and exception- 
ally peculiar branch of the rural economy of Europe. Irrespective of 
its purely agricultural side, the harvest, after the vintage, still demands 
a protracted and careful treatment, before it becomes ready for the 
market ; and, on the other hand, wine is to such a degree an article of 
consumption and luxury, and so hampered by the regulations of the 
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Treasury and the Exchange, that the greatest cireumspection is needed 
to maintain its market prices against rival and artificial products. Up 
to the present time less attention has been given to wine than to other 
agricultural products. The Annalen der Oenologie is a periodical 
intended to remedy this evil in a systematic and rigorously scientific 
way. The work is aided by eminent German chemists and vine- 
growers, and is connected with professional French, Italian, Austrian, 
Russian (Crimea), and American cultivators. The results already 
obtained reach beyond a merely professional sphere, and claim a posi- 
tion in the field of science. It is clear that in the manufacture of 
wine there is room for experiments of general chemical import. 
Pasteur had already shown that shaking up the must with air had a 
peculiar influence on the vinous product. Experiments in this direc- 
tion were for several years conducted by Dr. Blankenhorn and many 
others, and further developed on a large scale by means of a very 
simple appa.atus for forcing the air through the liquid. They afforded 
this remarkable result, that the must when saturated with air fer- 
mented more quickly and completely than in its unaltered state. The 
wine so obtained had a finer and purer flavour, it was sooner clarified, 
and was less liable to after fermentation, than that obtained from must 
which had not been aérated ; that is, it acquired in a shorter period all 
those qualities which give older wine its value. Accordingly, the pro- 
cess is not one simply for obtaining a better and stronger product, but 
it is also useful in economizing capital and interest, since the wine so 
made is sooner marketable, and is not subject to the accidents and loss 
inseparable from long keeping. This is probably due to the influence 
which the additional quantity of air exercises on the albuminous ele- 
ments of the fermentable fluid, which are known to be concerned with 
the development of the dregs and similar organisms. It seems also to 
have to do with the fact that aération is found to be useful in several 
wine diseases, These results are connected with the general pheno- 
mena of fermentation ; and it may accordingly be presumed that im- 
portant applications of the discovery are possible in other fermentations 
besides that of the must of grapes. 
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secular clergy from the despotism of the 
monks, 159 ; futility of these efforts, and 
effeteness of the Russo-Greek Church, 
159, 160; inability of the Church to 
deal with the sects, 160-161. See 
Sects. 


Pars 1., 


Scuaerr.e (Prof.), Capitalismus und So- 
cialismus, mit besondrer Riicksicht auf 
Geschiifts- und Vermigensformen, re- 
viewed, 598. 

Schelling ; see Plitt. 

Schimper (W. Ph.), Traité de Paléontologie 
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Végétale, ou la Flore du monde primitif 
dans ses Rapports avec les Formations 
Géologiques et la Flore du Monde Actuel. 
Vols. i., ii. Pt. 1., reviewed, 625-627. 

Schmidt (Julian), Bilder aus dem geistigen 
Leben*unserer Zeit, reviewed, 605. 

Sects (The) of the Russian Church, 426- 
449: Russian sectarianism and its influ- 
ence, 426; high antiquity of the Raskol, 
427; is the Raskol the manifestation of 
the national want of a spiritual reform in 
the Orthodox Church? 428; considera- 
tions showing that it is really a natural 
growth of Russian nationality, 429, 430; 
writers on its history, 431; wherein its 
powerful moral influence lies, 432 ; poli- 
tical bias of the sects, 433; difficulty of 
classification, 433 ; the two main divisions 
of the Raskol, 434; sect of the Skopzi or 
Eunuchs, 435, and others with them, 
436 ; the Morelschiki or Self-immolators, 
436, and the Soshigateli or Self-burners, 
437; the Spiritualistic sects: the Sab- 
batniki, 438, the Malakani, 439-442, and 
the Duchoborzi, 442-444; the Old 
Believers or Staroveri, 444, 445; deterio- 
ration of the Russian clergy, 445, 446; 
Peter’s reforms, 447 ; recent history of 
the Raskol of the Old Believers, 447- 


449, 

Shairp (Principal), Culture and Religion in 
some of their Relations, reviewed, 599- 
601. 

Sharpe (Samuel), The Decree of Canopus, 
in Hieroglyphics and Greek, with Trans- 
lations, and an Explanation of the Hiero- 
glyphical Characters, reviewed, 540- 
544. 

Shelley, The Poems of, 30-58 ; his person- 
ality still a riddle, 30; impossibility of 
separating his personality from his poetry, 
31; influence of Berkeley on Shelley’s 
speculations, 32; Goethe and Shelley, 
33; Shelley’s protests against political 
injustice, 33; his views on Art, 34; in- 
fluence of Avschylus and Calderon, 35; 
Shelley’s point of departure as a poet, 35 ; 
influenced by Lewis and Moore, 36; and 
by Southey, 37; ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 37-40; 
Shelley and Bacon, 38; influence of 
Southey’s ‘‘ Thalaba ” on the production 
of Shelley’s “Alastor,” 40; Milton and 
Wordsworth, 41; quotations illustrative 
of ‘‘ Alastor,” 41-44; ‘The Revolt of 
Islam,” 45-47; ‘Rosalind and Helen,” 
47; ‘Prince Athanase,” 48; drama of 
** Prometheus Unbound,” 48-51 ; tragedy 
of “The Cenci,”’ 51-54; ‘ Hellas” 
Shelley’s attempt to embody the passion 
of the world, and “‘ Epipsychidion ” his 
attempt to embody the passion of the soul, 
55; ‘‘ Adonais,”’ a lament on the death of 
Keats, 56, 57 ; minor poems, 58. 





Staatsstreich (Der), vom 2 December 1851 
und Seine Riickwirkung auf Europa, . 
viewed, 282-284. 

Stanley (Dean), Essays, chiefly on Ques. 
tions of Church and State from 1850 to 
1870, reviewed, 287. 

Stevenson (J.), Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth, 
1564-5, reviewed, 561. 

Stobbe (Dr. O.), Herman Conring, der Be- 
griinder der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 
reviewed, 564. 

Strage (La) di San Bartolomeo (dalla North 
British Review), con Introduzione ed 
aggiunta, reviewed, 561. 

Strauss (David), Voltaire : Sechs Vorlesun- 
gen, reviewed, 579. 

Stubbs (Prof.), Chronica Magistri Rogeri 
de Houedene, vol. iii., reviewed, 237, 
Stubbs (Prof.), Select Charters, and other 
Illustrations of English Constitutional 

History, reviewed, 549-551. 

Sylvester (Prof.), The Laws of Verse, or 
Principles of Versification, exemplified in 
Metrical Translations, reviewed, 303. 


Tennyson’s Poetry, 378-425; Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 378; Keble 
and Tennyson, 379 ; “ higher Pantheism” 
of Tennyson, 380; imagination: Words. 
worth, Milton, 381 ; characteristics of his 
youthful poetry, 382, 383; meditative 
symbolism of the Lake poets, 383 ; Tenny- 
son imbued with this when he began to 
publish, 384; epigrammatic language, 
384; quotations illustrating the poet's 
ideal of art: stillness of repose, 385-388; 
his ideal capable of pathos, 388 ; its cul- 
minating point in ‘‘The Lotos-Eaters,” 
889, 390; political pieces, 391, 392; the 
poems of 1842, 392, 393; the idylls, 
393-396 ; poems of a psychological class, 
396-398; ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” 398-400; 
ballads, 400; ‘‘ The Princess,” 400-402 ; 
“In Memoriam,” 402-408; “ Maud,” 
408-410; “Ode on Wellington” and 
“The Brook,” 411; the “ Idylls of the 
King,” 411-415; ‘Enoch Arden,” 415- 
417; ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,” 417, 418; mis- 
cellaneous pieces noticed, 418-420 ; “ The 
Holy Grail,” 420-422 ; youthfulness, the 
most general and comprehensive charac- 
teristic of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, 423- 
425. 

Trades-Union, The Growth of a, 59-114; 
judgments on the organization of trade- 
unions necessarily divided and passionate, 
59; Dr. Brentano’s inquiry into their 
historical origin, 60; craft-guilds of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 60; 
Continental journeymen’s associations, 
61; the three phases of development 
through which trade-unions have passed, 





INDEX. 


62 ; reports of the Social Science Associa- 
tion and of the Royal Commission on 
T'rade-unions, 62; the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers in England, 63 ; the 
two stages of its history : first, that of its 
development, 64-87; societies amalga- 
mated, 64; branches and their govern- 
ment, 65-67; entrance-fees, fines, and 
contributions, 68; rules adapted to raise 
the moral tone of the members, 69; 
establishment of a sick-benefit society in 
connection with the trade society, 70; 
benefit-scheme abandoned, 71; movement 
in 1836 agaiust overtime, 71, 72; diffi- 
culties as to the registration of rules, and 
ultimate abandonment of the idea, 72, 73; 
important changes adopted in 1839, 74; 
appointment of a General Secretary, 75 ; 
measures taken for providing the labour 
market, 75; features subsequently intro- 
duced, 76; institution, in 1843, of a 
special executive council, 76; three ob- 
jects afterwards pursued by the society,— 
(1.) its financial affairs, 77-79 ; (2.) some 
regulations of trade for preventing and 
abolishing abuses as to period of appren- 
ticeship, proportion between apprentices 
and journeymen employed, piecework, 
and systematic overtime, 79-82 ; (3.) the 
increase of the society by embracing all 
branches of the trade, 82-84; delegate 
meeting of the three largest associations 
in the trade, 84; proposals adopted which 
had hitherto been foreign to their organi- 
zation, 85, 86; meeting at Birmingham 
of the delegates of seven societies, 87 ; 
amalgamation agreed on, 87 ;—second 
stage of its history entered on by the 
completion of the amalgamation, 88; 
future progress and success, 88, 89 ; the 
Oldham dispute as to overtime, 90-93 ; 
its results, 93, 94; doings of the Amalga- 
mated Society since 1852,—(1.) as to its 
expansion, 94, 95; (2.) as to delegate 
meetings, 95, the position of the Council, 
96, and general secretary, 97, and atten- 
tion to statistics, 98, 99; (3.) the rela- 
tions of employers and employed, 99-104 ; 
(4.) assistance afforded in case of want 
of work, 104-107, and in case of sickness 
and death, 107, 108; special forms of 
relief, 108; (5.) sources of its funds, 
108 ; incompatibility of the alliance be- 
tween productive associations and trade- 
unions, 109-111; proposal to invest in 
land or buildings, 111; deposits in Post 
Office Savings Banks declared illegal, but 
afterwards regulated by Statute, 112, 
113; several points as to the external 
aspect of the society noticed, 113, 114. 
Treischcke (Herr von), Historische und 
politische Aufsitze, reviewed, 289. 
Tyerman (Rev. L.), The Life and Times of 
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the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., vol. i., 
reviewed, 571-575. 


Vatican Council ( The), 183-229 ; reception 
of the idea when first broached, 183 ; pre- 
liminary history, 184-187; previous 
efforts to establish the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, 188; preparations for the 
Council, 189-192 ; attitude of the Catho- 
lic powers, 192, of Germany, England, 
193, 194, and Italy, 195, 196 ; position of 
Hungary, 196, 197; political auspices 
under which the Council opened, 197 ; 
attitude of the press, 198 ; Scripture and 
tradition, 199-201; division between the 
Roman and the Catholic elements in the 
Church, 202; the Fulda pastoral, 202, 
203; opposition of the Bishop of Orleans, 
203; policy of the Holy See regarding 
the opposition created, 204; the Pope 
and the Germans, 204; the bull Multi- 
plices inter, regulating the procedure at 
the Council, 205; state of feeling pro- 
duced by it, 206, 207; the French and 
German bishops the only ones whose 
position made them ca able of resisting, 


207, 208 ; Cardinal Schwarzenberg, 208, 
209; the Archbishop of Paris, 209; the 
first “ep ay 210; what was gained 


by the exclusion of ambassadors, 210; 
p A nd of the Commission on dogma, 
211; strength of the Roman party as 
tested by this election, 212; the Council 
Hall, 213; early measures, 213; debate 
on the dogmatic decree, 214, 215; peti- 
tion prepared, demanding that the infalli- 
bility of the Pope should be made the 
object of a decree, 216 ; counter petition, 
217; reply by the Archbishop of Mechlin 
to the letter of the Bishop of Orleans, 218; 
Gratry’s letters, 218; opposition of Dél- 
linger to infallibility, 218, 219; defects 
in the mode of carrying on the Council 
business—a new regulation introduced, 
219; the principle of it contested by the 
minority, 220; contention as to whether 
unanimity was necessary to the validity of 
any decree, 220; Strossmayer interrupted 
in his speech by a furious tumult, 221 ; 
restoration of harmony, 222; by the 
unanimous adoption of the decree Arch- 
bishop Manning contended that they had 
implicitly accepted infallibility, 223 ; 
circulation of pamphlets against the 
dogma in the Council, 224; what makes a 
Council ecumenical? 225; speeches of 
Archbishops Conolly and Darboy, 226; 
the general debate closed by an abrupt 
division, 227 ; passing of the decree and 
promulgation of the infallibility, 228, 
229. 


Verse, Laws of, exemplified in metrical 
translations, 303. 
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Vivenot (A. von), Thugut und sein Poli- 
tisches System, reviewed, 580. 


Warren (John L.), Rehearsals. 
of Verses, reviewed, 613. 

Wegele (Prof.), Friedrich der Freidige, 
Markgraf von Meissen, Landgraf von 
Thiiringen, und die Wettiner seiner Zeit 
(1267-1325). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Reiches und der Wettin- 
ischen Linder, reviewed, 552. 

Williamson (Rev. Alex.), Journeys in 
North China, Manchuria, and Eastern 
Mongolia, reviewed, 615-617. 

Willis (Dr. R.), Benedict de Spinoza; his 
Life, Correspondence, and Ethics, re- 
viewed, 249-251. 


A Book 





INDEX. 


Winter (A.), Ueber die Bildung der a 
sten Kammern in Deutschland, rena 


293. 
Wolowski (M.), L’or et L’argent, reviewed, 
296. ¥ a 


ZeisseeRG (Heinrich), Vincentius a 
Bischof von Krakau, und ooive Chall 
Polens Zur Literaturgeschichte des drep 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, reviewed, 548.” 

Ziegelauer (F. v.), Harteneck, Graf der 
Sachsischen Nation, und die Sieh © 
birgischen Parteikaémpfe seiner Zeit, § 
1691-1703, reviewed, 258. 4 

Zittel (Prof.), Die Fauna der AelternCepha- 7 
lopoden fuhren den Tithonbildungen, 9 


viewed, 630. 


END OF VOL, LIII. 
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Force and Matter: Empirico-Philoso- 
phical Studies intelligibly rendered. With an 
additional Introduction expres:ly written for the 
English edition. By Dr. Louis Biicunger. Edited 
by J. Freperick CoLiincwoop, F.R.8.L., 
F.G.8. Second English, completed from the 
Tenth German, Edition. With a Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, pp. civ.—272, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Laws of Magnitude; or, the Ele- 
mentary Rules of Arithmetic and Algebra de- 
monstrated. By Francis Guturiz, LL.B., 
U.S. London Professor of Mathematics at Graaff 
Reinet College, Cape Colony, Crown 8vo, pp. 
xviii.—182, cloth, 5s. 

Kuklos: an Experimental Investiga- 
tion into the Relationship of Certain Lines. By 
Joun Harais. Part I. With 10 large folding 
Diagrams of Figures, and 36 pages of letter-press. 
4to, boards, 12s. 

Turgot: his Life, Times, and Opinions. 
Two Lectures. By W. B. Hopason, LL.D., 8vo, 
pp. viii—84, sewed, 2s. 

Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian 
Symbolism exposed and explained, By Taomas 
Inway, M.D. (London), Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool. Svo, pp. xvi.—68, stiff 
covers, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 

The Religious System of the Amazulu. 
Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination as existing 
among the Amazulu, in their own words. With 
a Translation into English and Notes. By the 
Rev. Canon Cantaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, 
sewed, 4s. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture and British and American authors, living 
and deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century. Con- 
taining over Forty-three thousand Articles 
(Authors), with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By 
S. Austin ALLIBongE. Vol IL., pp. 1330, royal 
8vo, £1, 16s. (The Third Volume, completing 
the work, is in the press, and will appear shortly. 

A Series of Essays on the Life of 
Mohammed, and subjects subsidiary thereto. 
By Sir Syep Anmep Kuan Banapos, K.C.8.1. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 544, cloth. With Maps and 
Tables, 30s. 

The Pand-Namah; or, Books of Coun- 
sels. By ADARBAD MARASPAND. Translated 
from Peblevi into Gujarati by Harbad Sh riarjee 
Dadabhoy, and from Gujarati into English by 
the Rev. Shapurji Edalji. Feap. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Reynard the Fox, after the German 
Version of Goethe. By Taomas J, ARNOLD, 
Esq. With 36 Steel Engravings, and a Steel 
Frontispiece, after the Designs of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. Imp. 4to, pp. 236, elegantly bound 
with appropriate Design after Kaulbach. Cloth, 
£2 10s.; Morocco, £4. 


The Fisher Girl. By Bjornson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by S. and E. Hsgr- 
LEID, Translators of ‘‘Ovind,” ‘‘ The Newly- 
Married Couple,” etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 250, 
extra cloth, toned paper, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

Physiological Essays. Drink Craving 
Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and the Origin 
of Disease. By Ropert Birp, M.D., Bengal 
Army. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth, 7s. 6d. 











PUBLICATIONS 


The Ancient Geography of India. J. 
The Buddhist Period. Including the campaigns 
of Alexander and the Travels of Chinese Pilrrims. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General 
Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). 8yo, pp. 
xvi.—612, with 13 Maps, cloth, 28s. 


The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated 
into English Verse. By Rap T. H. Grirvira, 
M.A., Principal of the Benares Cullege. Vol, I. 
containing Books I. and II. Cv, pp. xxxii.— 
440, cloth, 18s. 


Scenes from the Ramayan, etc. By 
Ratra T. H. Grirrita, M.A., Principal of 
Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 
pp. xviiii—244, cloth, 6s. 


On the History and Development of 
Gilds and the Origin of Trades Unions. By 
Luso Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, 
Doctor Juris Utriusque et Philosophia. 8y0, 
pp. xvi.—134, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Free Town Libraries: their Forma- 
tion, Management, and History in Britain, 
France, Germany, and America. Together with 
Brief Notices of Book Collectors and of the 
respective Places of Deposit of their surviving 
collections. By Epwakp Epwarps. 8vo, pp. 
xvi.—634, cloth, 21s. 

Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum ; with Notices of its Chief Augmentors 
and other Benefactors, 1570—1870. By Epwarp 
Epwarps. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. With Illus- 
trations and Plans, 30s. 


The Great Duel: its true Meaning and 
Issue. By WitttaM RatTspone Grea. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


France, Alsace, and Lorraine. By 
CHaBLes G. LELanD. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed, ls. 


Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six 
New Ballads, with a Glossary. By CHar.zs G. 
LELAND. Square, pp. 72, sewed, 1s. 


Count Bismarck. A Political Bio- 
graphy. By Lupwig BAMBERGER (Member of 
the Zoll Parliament). Translated from the 
German by CHARLES Leg Lewes. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 240, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Letters on the War. By Mommsen, 
Strauss, Max MiiLuER, and Cartyie. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Education of Girls; and the Em- 
ployment of Women of the Upper Classes educa- 
tionally considered. Two Lectures by W. B. 
Hopgson, LL.D. Second Edition, cr. 8yo, pp 
xvi.—116, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court; being Recollections of Six Years in the 
Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna Harri- 
ETTE LEONOWENS. With Illustrations, from 
Photographs presented to the Author by the 
King of Siam. 8vo, pp. x.—822, cloth, 12s. 


The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of 
America, with their Influence on the Oceanic, 
Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Dis- 
tribution of Races. By Grorce Catiin. With 
Two Maps. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, 6s.6d. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 8 anv 60 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


VERA. A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.’’? Post vo. 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. A New Novel by Kay Srey, Author 
of “‘ Mary Powell,” “ True of Heart,’ etc. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. Being passages from the Life of Maria (née) Secre - 


tan. 3vols. Post 8vo. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM; with an Essay on Purrranism 
AnD THE CuurcH OF Enauaxp. By Marruzw Arnoup. Second Edition. Small 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON HEALTH, and some of its Conditions. By 
James Hinton. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 

THE ESSAYS OF AN OPTIMIST. By Jonny Witu1am Kaye, F.RS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE. Translated into English Verse 


by James Forp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOURNEYS IN NORTH CHINA, MANCHURIA, and EAST- 
ERN MONGOLIA; with some account of Corea. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Wittiamson, B.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuartes Reape. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


3y OnE oF THE Firm. Edited by Anrnony Trotuore. With Four Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








A Srxtrn Epition or 
DR. GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Revised and En- 


larged. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





MM. ERCKMANN CHATRIAN’S WAR STORIES. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Small Post 8vo. Handsomely bound in Cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
I. THE CONSCRIPT. A Tale of the French War of 1813. Twenty-five 
Illustrations. 
Il. WATERLOO, A Sequel to “ The Conscript.” Twenty-nine Illustrations. 
Ill. THE BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG. Twenty-five Illustrations. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
Fcap. 8vo. One Shilling each. Stiff Covers. 
I. THE CONSCRIPT, Four Illustrations. 
Il. WATERLOO. Four Illustrations. 
Ill. THE BLOCKADE. Four Illustrations. 
IV. THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1814. With Portraits and a 


Memoir of the Authors. 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Warer.oo Pace. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE WINDOW; or, the Songs of the Wrens. A Song-Cycle by Atrrep 
TENNYsON, Poet-Laureate, with Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

IONA. By the Duxe or Areyii. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. Hurvoy. 
2 vols. square 8vo, 24s. 

DOROTHY FOX. By Lovtsa Parr. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

REHEARSALS : a Book of Verses. By J. Letcester Warren, Author 
of “‘ Philoctetes,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAR AND JUDGMENT. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Crathie in October 1870. _ By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for 
— d. Published and dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, by Her Majesty’s Command. Demy 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MILLER. By Pere 
Bayne, M.A. Yol. I., demy 8vo, 16s, 

CHAMBER DRAMAS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Gzorcz Mac 
DonaLp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WALKS IN ROME. By Aveaustvs J. C. Hare. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 21s. 

AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Gerorce Mac 
DonaLp. With Illustrations by AkTHuR Hvucues. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vavenay, 
D.D., Master of the Temple Church. Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST: a Familiar Account of a Visit to 
India. By Norman Macteop, D.D. With lllustrations. Small 4to, 16s. 

THE SONGSTRESSES OF SCOTLAND. By Misses Tyrter and 
Watson, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

THE BOY IN GREY. By Heyry Kivestzy. With Illustrations by 
Artaur Hugues. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By Gzorce Mac Donat. 
With Illustrations by AgTHUR HvuGHeEs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. By George Mac Donatp. Crown 











8vo, 5s. 

HEROINES IN OBSCURITY : a Second Series of Papers for Thought- 
ful Girls. By Saran TyTLER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LECTURES AND TRACTS. By Bazsoo Kesuus Cuunper Sev. 
Edited by 8. D. Cotter. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHA- 
NIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

GINX’S BABY; his Birth and Other Misfortunes. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY DURING THE WARS OF 
parry ol In a Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. By W1Lt1am Baoan. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By Samvgt Wizserrorce. 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Third Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. By J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NAPOLEON FALLEN: a Lyrical Drama. By Rosert Bucwanay. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Speakers.—Napoleon III. of France—An Officer—A Roman Catholic Bishop—A Physician—Messen- 
gers—First German Citizen—Second German Citizen—German Citizen’s Wife—Chorus of Republicans— 
Chorus of Spirits. 

Scene.—The Chateau of Wilhelmshohe, in Cassel. Time.—1S870, after Sedan. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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‘MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


FOR DAILY FAMILY READING, 
. Light in the Dwelling; or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels 


With very Short and Simple Remarks adapted for reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 
865 Sections for Every Day in the Year. By the Author of the ‘“‘Peep of Day,” ete. 23d 
thousand. New Edition. Thick Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. A Daily Scripture Text-Book, on 
an entirely new plan, namely, a Question and an Answer from the Bible for Every Day in the 
Year ; e.g., ‘* Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me?” 2 Sam. xii. 22.—‘‘ He will 
be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry ; when He shall hear it, He will answer 
thee.” Isa. xxx. 19. By G. Wasntncron Moony, F.R.S.L., Author of ‘‘ The Dean’s English,” 
etc. Demy 16mo, cloth, with blank leaves, 2s. 6d. ; cheaper Edition, 1s. 6d. 

3. Short Lectures on the Gospels. By the Right Rev. Asuton Oxenpen, 
D.D., Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 10th thousand. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 
each 2s, 6d. Vol. I. Advent to Easter; Vol. II. Easter to Advent. 

FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 

Family Prayers. By Bishop Oxenpey.  Fifty-cighth thousand. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Morocco, 7s. 

Private Prayers. By Bishop Oxenpen. Forty-eighth thousand. 
16mo, cloth, 1s.; roan, 2s. 6d.; calf or Morocco, 3s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. By the late Henry Tornton. Forty-fifth Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 3s.; Morocco, 7s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. By the late W. Wirzerrorce, Esq. Eleventh 
Edition. Feap. sewed, 1s. ‘6d. 

A Form of Prayers: Selected and Composed for the Use of a Family 
principally consisting of Young Persons. Fifteenth Edition. i2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Selection of Prayers and Hymns. [For the Use of her Children. 


By the Countess oF NortuESsK. In Two Parts. 12mo, cloth, 2s,; or sewed, 1s. 
? , 








_ 
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Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 


Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 

. The Christian Life. Just published, Thirteenth thousand, enlarged. 
Feap. cloth, large type, 2s. 6d. 

The Pathway of Safety; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 168th 
thousand. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d.; Morocco, 7s. 

The Parables of our Lord. Fourteenth Thoasand. Fep. cloth, 3s. 

Our Church and her Services. Fourteenth Thousand. Fep. cl. 2s. 6d. 

. Decision. Tenth thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Portraits from the Bible. Old Testament Series, containing Thirty- 
three Sketches of Bible Characters. 26th thousand. Feap. cloth, 3s. : 

Portraits from the Bible. New Testament Series, containing Thirty- 
four Sketches of Bible Characters. 12th thousand. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

The Pastoral Office: its Duties, Privileges, and Prospects. Third 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

. Words of Peace; or, the Blessings ‘and Trials of Sickness. 

33d thousand. Feap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
10. The Home Beyond; or, a Happy Old Age. Lighty-second thou- 
sand. Fcap. cloth, large type, 1s. 6d. 
11. The Earnest Communicant. A Course of Preparation for the Lord’s 
Table. 180th thousand. 18mo, limp, cloth, 1s.; limp calf or Morocco, 3s. 6d. 
12. Baptism Simply Explained. Seventh thousand. 18mo, limp cl. 1s. 
13. The Lord’s Supper Simply Explained. Twenty-third thousand. 


18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


HATCHARDS, Pustisuers, &c., 187 t Pane ADILLY, Lonpon. 


PM NOME! p 
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THE SUPERNATURAL—ITS SOURCES AND OPERATIONS. 
Price, with Index, 3s. 
N THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By EM ANUEL SWEDENBORG. A Brief 
Treatise of Divine Polity and Spiritual Ethics. The aim of this book is to 
** Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 

It presents a clear and thoroughly reasoned account of the sources and causes of the Divine spiri- 
tual-moral law: breathes throughout a spirit of true piety and profound reverence; abounds in 
views and illustrations of religious truths, marked by singular de »pth and beauty. <A few opinions 
and statements occur wh ich may, on a first perusal, excite surprise in readers unaccustomed to forms 
of thought so abstruse: but, after due reflection, they will all be found in harmony with the Author's 
sublime Christian thesis. 

JAMES SPErrs, 36 3LOOMSBURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 








THE WwW AY OF TRU" TH. 
Demy S8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HE NEW JERUSALEM AND IT'S HEAVENLY DOCTRINES, By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author’s exhaustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis 
and Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths of the Christian faith are set forth with 
the utmost brevity and clearness. The chapters on the Divinity of our Lord, the Holy Scriptures, 
Faith, Liberty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are 
models of profound theological thought, and simple and condensed expression, worthy of attentive 
study in presence of current religious controversies. 

A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works on application. 
JAMES Srerrs, 36 Bioomssur RY STREET, Lonpon, Ww &. 


Just published, E xtra Crown S8vo, 384 pp., 7s. 6d. , with Cc eloured Illus tr: lowe, 


PRIMEVAL MAN UNVEILED; or tHe ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


” ConTEN Ts. 





Scientific value of the Bible. | The Physiology of the Spirit. Satan never in heaven. 
The Mosaic structure of Genesis. | Demoniacal Possession and | Antediluvian Theology. 
The Apocalypse of Creation. | Inspiration. The Rival thrones. 
Creation according to law. Angels and Men one species. | The First conflict. 
Our World unique in Creation. | The Disembodied state. Salvation according to law. 
The Coming Man. The Spiritual body. | The Revelation of Antichrist. 
Holiness Man’s normal state: | The Angels that sinned. Resurrection according to law. 
Sin a disease. | The first Prince of this world. | The Conclusion. 
APPENDIX. 


Supposed Antediluvian Scriptures—The First Four Days of Creation—Efficacy of Prayer— 
The Soul and the Spirit. 


London : Hamitton, ADAMS, & Co. __ Edinburgh : Gat & Ixa LIS, 6 George Street. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
cmLenoeTs:***. 
CHLORODYNE cee aes a ap SS 
SCHELOROCU TER uso 
CHLOROD YN Boe recta Palptan ene of Epllepey, 
CHLORODYNE* esi re = Toothache, ae cgay 





‘Mount CHARLES, DonkFGAL, Dec. 11th, 1868. 

* Lord Francis Conyngham, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’ s Chlorodyne 
from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, would be glad to have half-a- dozen 
bottles sent at once to the above address.’ 

«* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 1, 1864. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Weees stated that Dr. J. Cotnis Browne was, undoubtedly, 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE,;; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July 1864, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, ‘‘ DR. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


Caution.—Beware of Piracy and Imitations. 


Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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FORTNIGHTLY ISSUE OF “THE ACADEMY.” 





“THE ACADEMY:” 


A RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARNING, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
This Journal will in future appear regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 
beginning on 15th January. 











The following new Departments are in course of organization, with the 
assistance of the following Contributors :— 


1. PAINTING, ‘ ‘ : Mr. W. B. Scort, 

Author of the ‘‘ Life of Albert Diirer.” 
2. ARCHITECTURE, ‘ : Mr. W. Morais, 

Author of the “‘ Earthly Paradise,” etc. 
3. MUSIC, . ; ; : Mr. Jonn Hutian; and 


Dr. Franz Hiirrer, 
Of the Leipsic Musikalische Wochenblatt, 
and the Berlin Echo, 


4. TRAVELS, : F ‘ Mr. A. R. Watiace, F.R.S., 
Author of “Travels in the Malay Archi- 
pelago,” etc. 
5. OLD ENGLISH, Erc., . , Rev. W. W. Sxeart, 


Editor of “‘ Piers the Plowman,” ete. 
Mr. Henry Sweet, 
Editor of King Alfred’s Translation of the 
De Cura Pastorali. 

6. WORKS OF FICTION, . ‘ Mr. H. Lawrenyy, 

Writer of the Article on Dickens in 
** Academy” for Oct. 15th. 

The EprTor, at this stage of his enterprise, particularly desires it to be under- 
stood that the programme of progressive development and expansion already 
announced for “ The Academy” will continue to be steadily carried out with 
reference to the above departments, as well as to others still remaining to be 
organized, 

Now Ready. Second Edition of No. 16, Price 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘“* The Academy’ is well calculated to discharge that critical and regulative function 
in English literature of which Mr. Matthew Arnold feels the want, and which on the 
other side of the Channel he supposes to be furnished by the French Academy and its 
sisters in the Institute.”’—Daily News. 

“Its contents are honourable to British literature.” —Saturday Review. 

Ps One of the most important and meritorious enterprises of our time.”—Pall Mall 
azette. 

“ Absolutely neutral in Religion and Politics, it has managed to do a work in literary 
criticism which is at once most difficult to perform, and yet most valuable when per- 
formed, as ‘ The Academy’ has shown that it can be done.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Des recueils de ce genre sont devenus un véritable besoin pour la science actuelle.” 
— Revue Critique. 

‘Its collaborators are well known savants.”—Literarisches Central Blatt. 

“* The Academy’ has rapidly developed into an influential organ of literature and 
science, which is here held in far higher estimation than all other British Journals.”— 
Rheinische Zeitung. 








WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 Heyrtertra Street, Covent Garpen, Lonpon; anp 20 Sour Freperick 
Srreet, Epinsureu. 
b 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ LIST. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION. By Principat Swamp. One vol, 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘« A wise book, and, unlike a great many other wise books, has that carefully shaded thought and ex. 
pression which fits Professor Shairp to speak for Culture no less than for Religion.”"—Spectator. 

‘* We cannot close without earnestly recommending the book to thoughtful youngmen. They will find 
in it the work of a cultivated and learned mind, and of a pure, generous, and upright heart. It com- 
bines the loftiest intellectual power with a simple and child-like faith in Christ, and exerts an influence 
which musi be stimulating and healthful.”—Freeman. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, or Gutasgow. Eighth 


Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES CALDER MACK. 
INTOSH, D.D., (successively) of Tain and Dunoon. With a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, and of the Religious History of the Northern Highlands. By the Rev. 
WituiaM Taytor, M.A., Stirling. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR LORD’S LIFE ON EARTH. By Dr. Hanna. Six vols. feap. 
8vo, 30s. 


“* Thou hast received gifts for men, yea for the rebellious also.” —Psatm Ixviii. 18. 


GIFTS FOR MEN. By X. H. One vol. feap. 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A series of short religious meditations on the text, written in a very Christian spirit, and with much 
skill, originality, and fervour.” — Publisher's Circular. 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By the late Joun Duncan, D.D.., 


LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College Edinburgh: being Conversations in 
Philosophy, Theology, and Religion. Edited by the Rev. Witu1am Kyient, 
Dundee. Second Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FREENESS OF THE GOSPEL. By the late Thomas Erskine 
of Linlathen. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LADY WALLACE’S MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRA FEODO- 
ROWNA, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. By Von Grimm. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits on Steel and Wood. 21s. 

‘* There is a charm about the book which it is easy to feel but difficult to analyse.”—Atheneum. 
** Contain an amount of information concerning Russian affairs and Russian society.”—Morning Post. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. By Davi Macrar. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


** Replete with racy and original anecdotes, and abounds with realistic pictures of American life an 
character.”— Westminster Review. 


THE NILE VALLEY AND MALTA. By Anorew Lerra Apaus, 


M.B., Author of ‘“‘ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India.” 1 vol. 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated, 15s. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE’S WAR SONGS OF THE GERMANS. 
Translated, with the Music, and Historical Illustrations of the Liberation War and 
the Rhine Boundary Question. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MARY STUART AND THE CASKET LETTERS. With a 


Introduction by Henry Guassrorp Bett. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MERCHANT’S SERMON AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
L. B. Watrorp. 1 vol. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


“* The four tales which it contains are all pleasant and spirited little stories ; the last of them—‘ Polly 
Spanker’s Green Feather’—really admirable.”—Spectator. 


AN EQUAL-SURFACE PROJECTION FOR MAPS OF THE 
WORLD, AND ITS APPLICATION TO CERTAIN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
QUESTIONS. By C. Prazzi Smyru, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo, 3s. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ LIST. 





NEW BOOKS IN THE PRESS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY. 


I. TEN YEARS NORTH OF THE ORANGE RIVER. A Story 
of Everyday Life and Work among the South African Tribes from 1859 to 1869. 
By Jonn Mackenzie, of the London Missionary Society. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
With Map and Illustrations. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 

Tue Care Cotony; its Rural and Village Life. 

Tue Orance River Free State anp Transvaat Rerusiic: Life on the Borders of 
Civilisation. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED Missions :—Griquas, or Half-Caste Hottentots— Kuruman, formerly 
Lattakoo—Batlaping : Taung and Likatlong; with sketch of Diamond Country. 

Tue Makatoro Mission :—Journey into the Interior—The Disasters at Linyanti-~~ 
Relief of Survivors at Lake Ngami, and Return of Kuruman. 

Tue Maresete Mission :—The Social Life of a Military Tribe—Christianity in con- 
tact with extreme degradation. 

Tue Bamanewarto Mission at SHosHone :—Manners and Customs of the People— 
Wars and commotions—Division in the Tribe on account of Christianity—The 
work of an advanced Mission Station, and the Results on the People—Dis- 
covery of Gold at Tatie, etc. etc 

Appenpix :—On the Ethnology of Southern Africa—On the Results of the past con- 
tact of Europeans with Bushmen, Hottentots, Kaffirs, and Bechuanas. 





Il, THE NATURAL HISTORY of the STRAIT of MAGELLAN 
and WEST COAST of PATAGONIA, from Journals made during the Voyage of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Nassau ” in the Years 1866, 67, ’68, and 69. By Roserr O. Cunnine- 
Ham, M.D., F.L.S., etc., Naturalist to the Expedition. Small demy 8vo. With 
Map and Illustrations. 





Il. THE CONSTITUTION VIOLATED. An ESSAY by the 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of John Grey of Dilston.” In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 





NINETEENTH EDITION. 
IV. DEAN RAMSAY'S REMINISCENCES of SCOTTISH LIFE 


and CHARACTER. Vith a new Preface and Index. Price 1s. 6d. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





V. WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS: ADVENTURES IN 
CAMP AND JUNGLE. By Lieut.-Col. Gorpon Cummine. In 1 vol. small 4to. 
With Illustrations by Lieut.-Col. Barariz. 


VI. TALES FROM THE NORSE. With an Introduction on the 
Origin of Popular Tales. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. Third Edition, revised, 
uniform with the Story of ‘‘ Burnt Njal.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 





VI. THE HISTORIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


An Annual Payment of £1 will entitle the Subscriber to Two Volumes. 
Price to Non-Subscribers, 15s. per Volume. 


In Preparation, 
1. SCOTICRONICON OF JOHN DE FORDUN, from the contem- 
porary MS. at the end of the Fourteenth Century, preserved in the Library at 


Wolfenbiittel, in the Duchy of Brunswick ; collated with other known MSS. of 
the original Chronicle. Edited by Mr. Witt1am F. Skene. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


2. THE METRICAL CHRONICLE OF ANDREW OF WYNTOUN, 
Prior of St. Serf’s Inch in Lochleven, who died about 1426. The work now printed 
entire for the first time, from the Royal MS. in the British Museum, collated with 
other MSS. Edited by Mr. Davin Laine. In demy 8vo. 





VI. KALENDARS OF SCOTTISH SAINTS, 
WITH PERSONAL NOTICES OF THOSE OF ALBA. 


By AvexanperR Penrose Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Price to Subscribers 
only, Two Guineas. Large paper copies, Four Guineas. 
1 vol. 4to. 
(Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers for the above three works.) 


KX. HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By E. Witt1am Rosertson. Author of ‘ Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
I. SranpAaRDS OF THE Past. | IV. Tie Kine’s Kin. 
II. Lanp. | V. Tue Coronation oF Epaar. 
III. Tue Kine’s Wire. | VI. Ta: Poricy or Dunstan, Erc. ETc. 








X THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By M. H. TAINE. 
Translated from the French by Henri Van Lavy. In 2 vols.demy 8vo. [Jn October. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


ee eSESESEOEeeeeco“uoeees> 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases, 
and arrangements are made for an early and abundant supply of all 
the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 














FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF BOOKS ON SALE. 


The Collection of Books now on Sale includes— 


Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth ; Russell's Visit of the Prince of Wales to the East ; 
Dixon's Free Russia ; Disraeli’s Lothair ; Jeaffreson’s Book about the Clergy ; 
The Earthly Paradise ; Denison’s Varieties of Vice-Regal Life ; Bells North 
America ; Dasent’s Annals of an Eventful Life; The Rob Roy on the Jordan ; 
Life and Letters of Dr. Faraday ; Crabb Robinson's Diary ; Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford ; Her Majesty's Tower ; George Canterbury's Will ; One Maiden 
Only ; The Rule of the Monk; Austin Friars ; Casimir Maremma ; 

AND 


MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND OTHER VOLUMES 
of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and 
TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 

Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, and for Presents and School Prizes. 
CATALOGUES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*,* All the Books in Oirculation, or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELEOT 
LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Oross Street, Man- 
chester, and from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


HAVE IN THE PRESS 
A NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND: being Papers suggested by a Visit to 


Egypt at the end of 1869. Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. By W. G. HamMLsy, 
Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. Translated in 


English Blank Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. An Old Extravaganza in a Modern Dress. 


By W. J. CourtTHops. 


THE OROWN AND ITS ADVISERS: Four Lectures on—I. The Queen, 


II. Tuz Ministry. III. Tae Lorps. IV. Tas Commons. By Anex. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A,, 
of Her Majesty’s Record Office, Author of ‘‘ The Civil Service Guide,” etc. 


HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. Translated from the German of 


A. Tootuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle, Councillor of the Supreme 
Consistory, Prussia. By RoBpert Menzizs, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER ACOUSERS; embracing a Narrative 


of Events from the Death of James V. in 1542 until the Death of Regent Murray in 1570. ByJouy 
Hosack. A New Edition, Revised. In 8vo, with Illustrations. 


THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE; THE OAUSES OF THE LATE DIS8- 
TURBANCES IN CHINA, AND HOW TO SECURE PERMANENT PEACE. By Ggoras 
Tain, M.D., Vice-President of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, anp 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 








Published, October 22d, No. XIII. (Vol. IT.), Price 6d., 


THE ACADEMY. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARNING, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


CONTENTS. 


Our First Year. By Tue Epiror. 

Epwin Droop. By H. Lawrenny. 

PoriticaL BALLAps AND Poems or Germany. By Feuix Liesrecur. 
CULTIVATION OF ALPINE AND oTHER WiLp Fiowers. By Mrs. Pauwiser. 
MicuaeEt ANGELO’s AND RaFraet’s Drawines. By Mrs. Parrison. 
Bacon’s ConFERENCE OF Pieasure. By R. Rostnson. 

Tay er on St. Jonn’s Gospet. By W. Sanpay. 

Sroventon’s History or THE Enerish Cuurcu. By Marx Parrison. 
Tue Earty History or Manxinp, I. By Professor RotnEston. 
Huxtey’s Lay Sermons. By J. R. Tuursrierp. 

Paton’s Ecyptian Revouution. By C. W. Boas. 

Marxuaw’s ‘Great Lorp Fairrax.” By R. Rostnson. 

Tue Man with THE Iron Mask. By G. Warine. 

Have on THE Pantavi LAneuace. By Professor Sacnau. 

Tue Procress oF Hesrew Grammar. By T. K. Cueyne. 

Recent Works ON Homer’s Opyssey. By D. B. Monro. 

Dinporr’s CLement or ALexanpria. By I. Bywarer. 

Marcn’s Anato-Saxon Grammar. By H. Sweer. 


THE ACADEMY will in future be published on the 15th of each Month. 
The Orrices of Tue Acapemy are removed to 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 Henrretra Street, Covent Garpen, Lonpon; anp 20 Soutu Frepericx 
Srreet, Epinpurau. 
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MACMILLAN &% CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Recently published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Professor Huxley's Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
REVIEWS. Contents :—On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Know- 
ledge—Emancipation, Black and White—A Liberal Education, and where to 
find it— Scientific Education—On the Study of Zoology—On the Physical Basis 
of Life—The Scientific Aspects of Positivism—On a Piece of Chalk—The Origin 


of Species, etc. etc. 
A Beautiful Christmas Present or New-Year’s Gift. 


The Collects of ihe Church of England. wit a 


Beautiful Floral Design to every Collect, and Iluminated Cover. Crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


Tales of Old Fi apan. Translated, with copious Explanatory Intro- 


ductions and Comments, by A. B. Mirrorn, Attaché to the British Embassy at 
Yedo. With 40 full-page Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by Japanese Artists. 


The lhad of the East. A Selection of Legends drawn from 


Valmiki’s Sanscrit Poem, the Ramayana. By Freperixa Ricnarpson. 
The Countess Gisela. rom the German of E. Manuirr. Crown 8vo. 
Fohn Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutia Wepewoop. [Just ready. 


A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert 


KNOX THE ANATOMIST. By his Pupil and Colleague Henry Lonspae. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


New Volume of the “ Globe Series.” 


Cowper's Poetical Works, Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. W. Bennam. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New Volume of the “ Golden Treasury Series.” 


A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Arrweit. 18mo.cl. ext. 4s. 6d. 


European Flistory narrated in a Series of 
HISTORICAL SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. Edited 
and Arranged by E. M. Sewext and C. M. Yonex. Vol. LL. 1088—1228. 
Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 








an A nselin. By the Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, M.A. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
4s. 6d. Being Vol. X. of “ MACMILLAN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 


_ “It is a sketch by the hand of a master, with every line marked by taste, learning, and real apprehen- 
sion of the subject.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and 
INDUCTIVE. By W. Sraytey Jevoys, Professor of Logic in Owen's College, 
Manchester. With copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms. 18mo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Flints towards Latin Prose Composition. By A. W. 
Ports, M.A. , Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST 








This day in feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DAILY LESSONS FOR DAILY LIFE, 


Bible Readings fora Month. A Book for the Cottage, Village Library, Servants’ Hall, or 
for Family Worship. By the Author of “ Old Peter Pious,” “‘ Friendly Words,” ete. 


Just published, square 8vo, cloth, with numerous Lithographic Illustrations, 9s. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CATACOMBS, 


And of other Monuments of Christian Art, from the Second to the Eighteenth Century, 
upon Questions of Doctrine now disputed in the Church. By the Rev. WHarton 
B. Marriott, :M.A., F.S.A., Select Preacher, Author of “ Vestiarium Christi- 
anum,”’ “ Eirenica,’’ etc. 

“We can strongly recommend this work as an interesting and instructive guide over @ considerable 
portion of the field that is common to theology and art.” —Guardian. 

‘“*We can commend this work to the general reader, as affording a serviceable glimpse, attainable 
without special knowledge of the theme, of one of the most interesting forms of antiquarian research,”— 
Atheneum. 

“This is a most seasonable work, and destined, we should think, to produce a wide and beneficial im- 
pression. We can conceive nothing more fitted to produce conviction than the exhibition of these works 
of art. Altogether it may be regarded as one of the most effective contributions to our anti-ritualistic 
literature.” —British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Just published, in demy 24mo, cloth antique, 2s. 6d.; Cheaper Edition, 1s. 6d, 


THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES, 


Answered in the Words of Scripture. ‘‘ As if a man had inquired at the Oracle of 
God.”—2 Sam. xvi. 23. By G. Wasstnaton Moon, Author of ‘‘ The Dean’s 
English,” ‘‘ Elijah the Prophet,” etc. 

“ A happy idea happily carried out. All the great questions which maa can ask about God and Christ 
and himself, the life that now is and the life to come, are here asked and answered in Scripture lan- 
guage.” —The Freeman. 


Just published, second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 


Adapted to Moral Philosophy. In which are added two more books, carrying it on to 
Religious Use and Application. By S. R. Bosanquet, M.A., of the Inner ‘Temple, 
Member of the Society of Arts. 





Just published, second edition, 21s, 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD, 


Or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, China, Japan, etc. By Axice M. 
Frere (Mrs. Goprrey Cierk). In sq. 8vo, 640 pages, with numerous I Illustrations. 


‘The author is as zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate in her opportunities. Her ac- 
counts of what she saw are simple and clear, her meaning is, as all meaning ought to be, thoroughly 
transparent.”—Saturday Review. 

‘This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of varied and valuable information.” —Morning Post. 

«This is a handsome volume to look at and a pleasant one to read. Sprightliness, intelligence, and 
ease are its chief characteristics.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“This is one of the most lively, unaffected, and interesting books of travel we have read for a long 
time.”—Standard. 





FOR DAILY FAMILY READING. 
LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; 


Or, A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with very Short and Simple Remarks, adapted 
for Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 Selections for every Day in 
the Year. By the Author of “‘ Peep of Day,” etc. 23d Thousand. New Edition. 
Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


THE SHELTERING VINE: 


Selections by the Countess or Nortuesx. With an Introduction by the Most Rev. 
RicnarD Trencu, D.D., Abp. of Dublin. 8th Thousand. 2 vols. small vo, cl., 10s.6d. 

The object of this work is to afford consolation under the various trials of mind and body 
to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and Passages from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Extracts from Old and Modern Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a 
Selection of Prayers adapted to the same. 





HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 


Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 





. SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 


Vol. I. Advent to Easter; Vol. II. Easter to Advent. Lately published. 10th Thousand. 
2 vols. fep. cloth, large type, each 2s. 6d. 


. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Just published. 13th Thousand. Enlarged. Fep. cloth, large type, 2s. 6d. 


. THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 


168th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


. THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 14th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 3s. 
. OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. 


14th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


6. DECISION. 10th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
7. FAMILY PRAYERS (for Four Weeks). By the Bisnor or Montreat 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 








HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


and Rev. C. H. Ramspen. 16th Edition. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. Morocco, 7s. 


. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 


43d Thousand. Fep. limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Old Testament Series. 
26th Thousand. Fcp. cloth, 3s. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. New Testament Series. 


12th Thousand. Fcp. cloth, 3s. 
COTTAGE SERMONS; Or, Plain Words to the Poor. 
Fep. cloth, 3s. 
COTTAGE READINGS. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WORDS OF PEACE; or, the Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 


33d Thousand. Fep. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE HOME BEYOND; or, a Happy Old Age. 


82d Thousand. Fep. cloth, large type, 1s. 6d. 


FERVENT PRAYER. 26th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF RUTH. 9th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 


14th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. 


38th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


7th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


23d Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. A Course of Preparation for 


the Lord’s Table. 189th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. 


A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


6th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Fifth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 





| 
| 
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WORKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


READY. 
Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLE LIFE.” 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Christus Consolator ; or, The Pulpit in Relation to Soctal Life. 
BY ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. In One Volume, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Christian Work on the Battlefield : 

Being Incidents of the Labours of the United States Christian Commission. With an 

Historical Essay on the Influence of Christianity in alleviating the Horrors of War. Eight 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Life and Times of the Rev. Fohn Wesley, M.A., Founder of 

the Methodists. 
BY THE REV, LUKE TYERMAN, 
In Three Volumes. 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. each. 
Vol. I, October 1st, Vol. II. in December, and Vol. III. in March. 


Model Women. 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Author of ‘‘ Self-made Men.” 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Land of the Sun: Sketches of Travel. 


With Memoranda, Historical and Geographical, of places of interest in the East, visited during 
many years’ service in Indian Waters. 
BY LIEUT. C, R. LOW (LATE H.M. INDIAN NAVY), 
Author of “ Tales of Old Ocean,” etc. In Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The Theology of the New Testament. 


BY THE REV. J, J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A, 
In One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEARLY READY. 
First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. 
BY J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. _—8v0, 10s, 6d. 
The Martyrs and Apologists. 


BY E, DE PRESSENSE, D.D., 
Being the Second Volume of his ‘‘ Early Years of Christianity.” 8vo. 
The Coming of the Bridegroom. 


BY THE VERY REV, HENRY ALFORD, D.D,, 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d. 


One Thousand Gems from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Compiled (with Mr. Brecuer’s sanction) 


BY THE REV, G. D. EVANS, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts. 
BY THE REV, FRANCIS JACOX, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. 
BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Ecce Deus,” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The World of Religious Angcdote. Being a Second Series of 
** The World of Anecdote.” 
BY THE REV, E, PAXTON HOOD, Square Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Parsryostzr Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 








THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honble. 
Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., with fine Por- 
trait, [On Oct. 26. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 


An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By 
Captain Wison, R.E., and Captain Warren, R.E. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Dean Stantey. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations. 21s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM 


Author of the “Ingoldsby Legends”), including his Unpublished Poetical 
liscellanies. By his Son, the Rev. R. H. Darron Barnam. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with two Portraits. 21s. 


TRAVELS IN THE ATR. 


A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with Recent Attempts 
to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. By J. Guatsuer, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations. 25s. 


LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHARACTERS and PLACES. 


From 1413 to 1869. By J. Heneaae Jesse, Author of ‘‘ The Life of George 
the Third,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” etc. etc. 3 vols. large 
crown 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 
An Autobiography. By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAI, LETTERS OF THE RT. HON. WILLIAM 


WICKHAM to the British Government, from 1794. Including Original 
Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVI., Charles X., Duc d’Engbien, 
George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, Witt1am WickHam. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow 
from Original Pictures, 30s. 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 
From the French of Frammarion. By Mrs. Locgyer, Translator of “ The 
Heavens.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By Professor Ernest Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. Vol. III. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Amepre GuILLEMIN. 
og by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations. 
s. 6d. 



































RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bururneton Srrzer, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Lately published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 16s. S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO. 
TIME AND SPACE; A MerarnysicaL aapetinayge lnk < petites , 

Essay. By SHapworta H. Hopeson. WHAT SHALL MY SON BE? Hints 
‘ to Parents on the Choice of a Profession or 
** This work covers the whole ground of Specu- Trade, and Counsels to Young Men on their 
lative Philosophy. , Entrance into Active Life. Lllustrated by 
Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception and Anecdotes and Maxims of Distinguished Men. 
Association of Ideas. Also, a Copious Appendix of Examination 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Papers, and other Practical Information. By 
Criticism on Hegel. Francis DAVENANT, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
By the same Author, now Ready, OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Joseru Baruzz, 

= D.D,, late Principal of St. Aidan’s C 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE; An wedges phe say lige gy 


Birkenhead. 2d Ed. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, cl., 21s, 
EruicaL Inquiry. In 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s. LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S EPIS- 


This work, in conjunction with, the foregoing, TLE TO THE EPHE*'ANS. By the Rev. 
completes a system of Philosophy. Wittram Granam, D.D., Bonn, Prussia, 

Book I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, Author of “ On Spiritualising Scripture,” etc. 
Emotions, Passions; of the Will, Reasoning, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Choice, and Character; and their connection THE PEERAGE OF POVERTY; or 


with the Cerebral Organization. Learners and Workers in Fields, Farms, and 





Book II. contains a Logic of Ethic and of Poli- Factories. By E. Paxton Hoop, Author of 
tic, including a Logical Sketch of Jurisprudence, “Bye-path Meadow,” “Self Formation,” 
Political Economy, Philology ; with a general view “ Blind Amos,” etc. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
of the Connection of the Sciences. (Full Catalogues post-free for one Stamp.) 

London: Longmans, Green, & Co., Pater- London: 8. W. Partripes & Co., 9 Pater- 
noster Row. noster Row. 





7th Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, GLASGOW. 


“Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein which Robertson opened ; but the result, as com- 
pared with that of the first miner, is as the product of skilled machinery set against that of the vigorous 
unaided arm. There is no roughness, no sense of labour; all comes smoothly and regularly on the page— 
one thought evoked out of another. . . . We have not seen a volume of sermons for many a day which will 
60 thoroughly repay both purchase and perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these ser- 
mons is, that they are eminently suggestive.”—Contemporary Review. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from 
headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of pro- 
tracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of 
the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CHLO ODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE iis the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, etc, 
From Lord Francis ConyNGHaM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne 
from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen 
bottles sent at once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Prssell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Caution.—Beware of Piracy and Imitations. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, ‘‘ DR. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 





Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





A MEMOIR OF GUSTAVE BERGENROTH. By W. C. Carr- 


wricnt, M.P., Author of ‘The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” In 1 vol. 
small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 





RECESS STUDIES. Edited by Sir Atexanper Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. 





DAINTY DISHES. By Lady Harrierr Sr. Crarr. New and Cheaper 


Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 





SELECT WRITINGS OF THE LATE CHARLES MACLAREN, 
Editor of the Scotsman. Edited by Rowert Cox and Professor James Nicut. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 


“The student of political economy, as well as of physical science, will find many 
valuable hints in these volumes.” —Spectatwr. 





SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by James Hurcuison Sriruine, LL.D., Author of “The Secret of 
Hegel.’’ Second Edition, price 6s. 





SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Samuer Gree. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





HEAVENLY LOVE AND EARTHLY ECHOES. By a Guaseow 


Mercuant. Second Edition. 1 vol. 18mo, price 1s. 6d. 





LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID. By C. Piazzai 


Smyrna, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2, 16s. 





ON THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN, From a 


PRACTICAL AND AsTRONOMICAL Point oF View. By C. Piazza Smyrna, F.R.SS.L. 
and E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE: THE RECTITUDE OF 
THE ONE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TRUTH OF THE OTHER. 


By a CLencyman. 1 vol. extra feap. vo, price 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY VINDICATED in the Case of the Wigtown Martyrs. By 


the Rev. Arcuinatp Stewart, Minister of Glasserton. Second Edition, 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY RESCUED. In answer to “ History Vindicated,” being 


a recapitulation of ‘‘ The Case for the Crown,’’ and the Reviewers reviewed in re 
The Wigtown Martyrs. By Marx Narter. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
b 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HOME LIFE OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. By his 
Dauzhter, Mrs. Gorpon. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s. 
“ With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcome, and to the savants of Europe and 
of the New World it will have a real and special interest of its own.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 
COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By the late Joun Dunoan, LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 
fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





NOTES OF A NATURALIST IN THE NILE VALLEY AND 
MALTA. A Narrative of Exploration and Research in connection with the Natu- 
ral History, Geology, and Archeology of the Lower Nile and Maltese Islands. By 
Anprew Leira Apams, M.B., Author of ‘“‘ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 15s. 





THE AMERICANS AT HOME. Pen and Ink Sketches of American 
Men, Manners, and Institutions. By Davin Macras. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 
16s. 





THE SCOTTISH POOR LAWS: EXAMINATION OF THEIR 
POLICY, HISTORY, AND PRACTICAL ACTION. By Scorus. In 1 vol. 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS OF THE GOSPEL. By 
Tuomas Erskine of Linlathen. (New Edition, revised under the superintendence 
of the Author.) In 1 vol. fep., price 3s. 6d. 

















DR. HANNA’S LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
6 vols. 30s., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 

DR. HANNA.—THE EARLIER YEARS 
OF OUR LORD'S LIFE ON EARTH. 
Seventh Thousand, 5s. 


DR. HANNA.—THE MINISTRY IN 
GALILEE. Second Edition, 5s. 


DR. HANNA.—THE CLOSE OF THE 
MINISTRY. Second Edition, 5s. 





DR. HANNA.—THE PASSION WEEK. 
Fifth Thousand, 5s. 


DR. HANNA.—THE LAST DAY OF 
OUR LORD’S PASSION.  Forty- 
seventh Thousand, 5s. 


DR. HANNA.—_THE FORTY DAYS 
AFTER OUR LORD’S RESURREC- 
TION. Ninth Thousand, 5s. 





HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE FAMILY OF LESLIE. From 


A.D. 1067 to 1868-69. Collected from Public Records and authentic private sources 


by Colonel Cuartes Lesuiz, K.H., of Balquhain. 


In 8 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 





THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, containing the Cym- 
ric Poems, attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By W. F.Sxene. With 


Facsimiles and Map. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 





THE CORONATION STONE. By W. F. Sxevz, Author of the 


‘Four Ancient Books of Wales.” 


In 1 vol. small 4to, with Illustrations, price 6s. 





ARTHURIAN LOCALITIES, their Historical Origin, Chief Country, 


and Fingalian Relations. 
Sruart-Giennie, M.A. 





With a Map of Arthurian Scotland. By Joun S. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





RELIGION AND CULTURE. By J. C. Smamp, Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s, St. Andrews, Author of 
“ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [Ready. 





MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRA FEODOROWNA, tate EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. By A. Ta. Von Grimm. Translated by Lady Wattace. With 
Portraits from the Life and from a Bust by the Princess-Royal of England, engraved 
on Steel and Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 





MARY STUART AND THE CASKET LETTERS. With an 


Introduction by Henry GuassrorD Bet. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 





GIFTS FOR MEN. 1. The Gift of Repentance.—2. The Gift of the 
Yoke.—3. The Gift of the Holy Ghost.—4. The Promise to the Elect. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 





WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS: ADVENTURES IN CAMP 
AND JUNGLE. By Lieut.-Col. Gorpon Cumming. In 1 vol. 8vo. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Col. Baiarie. 





SERMONS BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES CALDER MACK- 
INTOSH, D.D. (successively) of Tain and Dunoon. With a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, and of the Religious History of the Northern Highlands. By the Rev. 
Wuu1am Taytor, M.A., Stirling. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





THE LAW OF RAILWAYS APPLICABLE TO SCOTLAND. 
With an Apprnprx of Statutes and Forms. By Francis Deas, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 





PAPERS ON THE GREAT PYRAMID. Including a Criticism of 
Sir Henry James’ “Notes on the Great Pyramid of Egypt.” By Sr. Jonn 
Vincent Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Plates and Notes relating to some 
Special Features in Structures called Pyramids,” “The Sun’s Distance and 
Parallax,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 4s. [ Ready. 





TALES FROM THE NORSE. With an Introduction on the Origin 
of Popular Tales. ByG. W. Dasent, D.C.L. Third Edition, revised, uniform 
with the Story of “ Burnt Njal.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 


OUTLINES OF SCOTTISH ARCHAOLOGY. By Rev. G. Suruer- 


LAND, A.M. 8vo, sewed. Profusely Illustrated, price 1s. 

















EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE HISTORIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


An Annual Payment of £1 will entitle the Subscriber to Two Volumes. Price to Non- 
Subscribers, 15s. per Volume. 


In preparation, 


1. SCOTICRONICON OF JOHN DE FORDUN, from the contem- 
porary MS. at the end of the Fourteenth Century, preserved in the Library at 
Wolfenbiittel, in the Duchy of Brunwsick ; collated with other known MSS. of 
the original Chronicle. Edited by Mr. Wituram F. Sgene. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 


2. THE METRICAL CHRONICLE OF ANDREW OF WYNTOUN, 
Prior of St. Serf’s Inch in Lochleven, who died about 1426. The work now printed 
entire fo r the first time, from the Royal MS. in the British Museum, collated with 
other MSS. Edited by Mr. Davi Laine. In demy 8vo. 





In the press, in 1 vol. 4to. 


KALENDARS OF SCOTTISH SAINTS, 
WITH PERSONAL NOTICES OF THOSE OF ALBA. } 


By ALExanvER Penrose Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Price to Subscribers 4 
only, ‘Two Guineas. Large paper copies, Four Guineas. 
(Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers for these three works.) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By E. Wuu1am Rosertson. Author of ‘ Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
I. SraNDARDS OF THE Past. | IV. Tue K1ine’s Kin. 
TI. Lanp. V. Tue Coronation oF Epaar. 
III. Tue Kine’s Wire. VI. Tue Poricy or Dunstan, ETC. ETC. 





TINY TALES FOR LITTLE TOTS. With Illustrations by Warwick 


Brookes. Square 18mo. 


THE MINISTER’S SERMON AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
L. B. W. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


WAR SONGS OF GERMANY. With Sketches of the Prussian 
Liberation War of 1813, to which are added Burschen Melodies. By Professor 
Buackie. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 














CHAPMAN’S 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
= hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
— hes Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, Gc. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and ate phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
holesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


| Rice Starch. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S LIST. | 















LONDON, 











DR. TREGELLES’S GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT.—TuHE Greek New TesTament, Edited 
from a fresh collation of Ancient Authorities, with 
the various Readings of all the Ancient mss., and of 


a.D. 1534, TyNDALL’s own revised edition, printed at 
Antwerp. 


A.D. 1539. The Version printed under the care of 
Archbishop CRANMER. 


the Ancient Versions, and of the earlier Ecclesiastical 
Writers (to Eusebius inclusive); together with the 
version of Jerome, from the Codex Aiiatinus of the 
Sixth Century. By S. P. Trecgites, LL.D. Just 
published in 1 volume, complete to the end of St. 
Jude’s Epistle. Price £3, 3s. 

THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English 
Translation, in parallel columns, with Notes and Vari- 
ous Readings. 4to, half-bound, 24s. [Just Published. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and 
English, in parallel columns, with Various Readings, 
4to, half-bound, 10s. [Just Published. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIP- | 
TURES, Hebrew and English, in parallel columns, 
4to, half-bound in Morocco, price 24s. 

Uniform with the above three, | 

THE VULGATE andthe DOUAY VER- 
SION, parallel columns, 4to. (In the Press. | 

A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TES- | 
TAMENT; presenting at one view the Authorized 
Version, and the Results of the latest criticism of the 
























A.D. 1557. The Translation made and printed by the 
Exites aT GENEVA, during Queen 
Mary’s reign. 

| A.D. 1582. The Version prepared by the PopisH CoL- 

LEGE OF RHEIMS. 


A.D. 1611. The present Translation, as authorized by 
King James the First. 





The Greek text is printed in the boldest type, and 
accompanied with various readings and collations of 
different recensions. 

The six Translations and the original Greek are pre- 
sented to the eye at one view; and the whole is pre- 
ceded by an Introduction full of interesting memorials 
of the translations and the translators. 

Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. | 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and russia, | 
flexible sides. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDI- 
Original Text. Edited by the Rev. T. 8. Gresy, TATIONS, collected from the Psalms of David. By 
M.A. 8v0, price 7s, Exinv Burritt. 8vo, price2s. [Just Published. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: The Six | , 
principal English Versions of the New Testament, in THE PENTATEUCH, according to the | 


parallel columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Talmud. By P.I. Hersnon. Parts I., I1., and IIL, 
The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— price 1s. 6d. each. [Just Published. | 


a.D. 1380. Wictir’s Version—the harbinger of the 
Reformation. | PART IV. 


(In the Press. | 





SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 Paternoster Row, Loxpoy. 
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HALF A MILLION 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Halwa Passengers Assurance Company, 


AS 
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COMPENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, &c.) 








SII 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £ vas. insures 

£1000 at Death, and an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 





eR ee OE ETON Ee bed 
SPODDODOOODOSOOOOOOOOSDSOOPGOOSSOSOOOD 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


Local Agents, or, at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. =| 


Chairman—JAMES CLAY, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Secretary—WILLIAM J. VIAN. 
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BUINBUPGH ; THOMAS AND ARCHIB4ALD CONSTARLE, PRINTERS TO THE QUEEN 


AND TO 1 




















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 




















EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE tas . 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. és 
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LONDON LIBRARY. 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 
FOUNDED IN 1841. 
Patron. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


President. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


Sice-Presidents. 


His Excettency Mons. VAN DE WEYER. THe LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Tue EARL STANHOPE. THe LORD LYTTLETON. 
Trustees. 
Tae EARL OF CARNARVON. | Tne LORD LYTTLETON. 
G. GROTE, Esq. 
Committee. 
Sir J. ALDERsON, M.D. THoMas Huxtey, Esq. 
Epwarp A. Bonn, Esq. Tuomas H. Key, Esq. 
Epwarp H. Bunsury, Esq. G. H. Lewis, Esq. 
W. D. CuristIE, Esq. Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P. 
C. W. Corr, Esq., R.A. Sir R. J. Puiturmore, D.C.L., Q.C 
Rev. LLEWELLYN DavVIEs, Cecit Monro, Esq. 
W. B. Donne, Esq. Wm. Situ, LL.D. 
M. E. Grant Durr, Esq., M. P. J. SPEDDING; 
Rev. E. E. Estcourt. H. SPENCER, J 
Joun Forster, Esq. Hon. E. TwIsLeTon. 
W. B. Hopes, Esq. W. Pottarp Urquant, Esq., M.P. 
The Lorp HovcutTon. A. R. Wattace, Esq. 





The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains upwards of 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various languages.:— 

Subscription £3 a year ; or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (third edition) price 15s., to members, 
10s. 6d. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Bonus Year 1870. 


SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





=" INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


Encorporated by Boval Charter and inne Acts of Warliament. 


ee 


aN HE NEXT INVESTIGATION, with 
©R2 the view to a Division or Pets 
for the period between 1865 and 1879, 
will be made on the CLosE or THE Booxs 
on 31st Decemper. 





Att Pouicies on the Participating Scale 
opened in 1870 will share in the Division, 
and, at future Investigations, will rank for a 
higher Bonus compared with later entrants. 


During the first four years of the current Quinquennial 
Period 3688 NEW POLICIES were issued, INSURING 
the sum of £3,321,509. 


InTENDING ASSURERS 
are particularly requested to consider the 
Jollowing important points on which the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company claims the confidence of the public. 
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North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 





I. Security. 


THE Funds accumulated in the Life and Annuity Departments, 
specially invested to meet the obligations in these Departments, 


amounted, as at 31st December 1869, to . £2,203,659 12 10 
The Funds are invested as follows, viz.— 
1. Loans on Real Security : , . £1,684,515 8 8 
2. Loans secured over Public Rates : 33,6906 3 5 
3. Loans on Personal Security, with Policies 163,345 18 2 
4. Loans on Policies within the Surrender 
Values . ; . 3 : 87,244 15 7 
5. Purchase of Life Interests, Post-Obits, 
and Reversions , : : : 37,0602 17 3 
6. Real Estate : - ; : ‘ 11,039 8 Io 
7. East Indian Railway Debentures, guaran- 
teed by Council of State for India. 100,412 I0 O 
8. Canadian Government Securities ; 30,580 18 3 
9. Premiums in course of Collection, Cash 
at Branches, and Credit Premiums, etc. St.707 & 9 
10. Government Life Annuities . ' 472 0 3 
11. Teachers’ Society Account, etc. 644 2 1 








£2,204,401 4 3 
Less Credit Balances : : 741 IL 5 
——_—_—— £2,203,659 12 10 


In addition, there is the Paid-up Capital of | £250,000 o Oo 
And of the subscribed, but unpaid Capital of 1,750,000 0 Oo 











— £2,000,000 0 0 





The Life Revenue for the Year (1869) consisted of— 
I. Life Premiums . : ; * ‘ £269,387 I 4 
2. Interest on Funds, ete. ; ; ; 94,217 OT! 


rete mreenee £363,604 2 3 


II. Profits. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE WHOLE PROFITS IN THE LIFE BUSINESS 
ARE ALLOCATED TO THE POLICYHOLDERS ON THE PARTICI- 
PATING SCALE. 





In addition to the payment of the vested Bonuses, the Com- 
pany has hitherto allowed a Prospective Bonus on such Policies 
as had become claims during the currency of Investigation 
periods. 


Assurers are referred to the Prospectus of the Company for 
full particulars as to the various modes in which the Profits may 
be applied. 


























North British && Mercantile Insurance Company. 


uinate of senna Peniiees sapabie during Whole of Life 
Jor the Assurance of £100, to be paid at Death, 


WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE PROFITS 






































ANNUAL PREMIUMS. | ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

BY UNIFORM SCALE, | BY HALF PREMIUM SCALE, 

| Age | Premium. | Age. Premium. | Age. — Five | Remainder of 
s | | ears. | Afe. 

Se —_—_———. | — ——_— - -—- ————- | _— - | ne 
20 |£1 18 2 | 36 | £2 18 6 | 20 | 4% 2 0 | 42 I 10 
21; rig T | 37 3 0 0 22 rs? | 2 -@ 2 
22 so 1 | 3 2 2 © 24 146 | 2 6 7 
23 eicezi 2 4 A 26 r& of @.9'¢ 
24 223 | 40 3 © % 28 ty 6 2m < 
25 2: 3 & 41 3 7% | 380 9 4 2 3 
26 24 8 42 3 9 1 32 110 8 218 4 
27 260 43 3 iz © 34 112 6 38 So 
28 274 | 44 3 14 4 36 I 14 7 ss 7 % 
29 28 7 45 26 ¥ 38 I 16 10 3 10 Oo 
30 2 910 | 46 319 I 40 I 19 4 314 8 
31 211 1 || 47 4 111 42 2 1 10 319 6 | 
32 212 5 48 4 410 44 a4 9 449 |] 
33 213 10 || 50 4 1111 46 27 9 410 9 | 
34 cas 5 | 55 ot 2 48 211 6 ay 1 | 
35 217 0 | 60 616 2 || 50 216 2 5 6 9 











Tables of Premium have been framed to suit all contingencies 
connected with life. 

Special and advantageous Tables of Rates for Assurances in 
India, China, Ceylon, etc., have been introduced. 

Policies are Indisputable after Five Years. 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Annuities of all kinds are granted, and the rates fixed on the 
most favourable terms. 


FIRE BUSINESS. 


Property of nearly every description, at home or abroad, may be 
insured at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Nett Premiums for 1869 were . - £505,429 3 4 
Being an iucrease over the Premiums of 
1868 of . : : . 89,884 18 2 


The Reserve Fund and Prendam Suspense 
Account, after deducting all Losses, 
Charges, and Dividend for the year, 
amounted, as at 3 1st December iene. to 598,251 3 0 


Every information, Tables of Rate s, etc., may be had at any of the Company’s 
Offices or Agents in the Kingdom, Colonies, ete. 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1870. 
All of whom, including the President and Vice-Presidents, are Shareholders. 
PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


His GrAcE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G. 
RicHTt Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B, AND K.S.I. 


Extraordinary Directors. 
Sik MATTHEW White RIDLEY, Bart. Right Hon. Viscount MELvILtE, K.C.B. 
Str WALTER JAMES, Bart. Right Hon. Sir Jas. FerGusson of Kilkerran, Bart. q 
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MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE.) WAVERLEY, OWL, PICKWICK, & PHAETON. (sou EvervwHere. 


STANDARD says—“ Zhe Waverley Pen will prove a treasure in the hands of rapid writers.” 
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RVICE GAZETTE says—"‘ There ts not a 


printing office in the United Kingdom in which the inventors 
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CIVILIAN says—‘* Zhe Phacton Pen is certainly excellent.” 
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| THE PHAETON PEN 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 1870. 


A MOST INGENIOUS COMBINATION 


OF THE 


TURNED UP AND TURNED DOWN POINTS, 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE 


717 GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


Who have Publicly Noticed our 


WAVERLEY, OWL, & PICKWICK PENS. 


“MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
23 to 33 BLair STREET, EDINBURGH. 











EDINBURGH COURANT says—“ Any one at present struggling with a bad or 
indifferent pen has only to try them to be perfectly pleased.” 








N. PRESS (Liverpool) says—“ Never before have we found a Pen of anysort to equal them.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 6d. & 1/ per Box. [ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
gar Manufacturers and Dealers are hereby cautioned against spurious imitations of these Pens. 
Several parties who infringed our rights have, by the Law Courts of England and Scotland, 
been found liable in heavy damages. Purchasers should see that the name of the Pen and the 

name of the Manufacturers—MACNIVEN & CAMERON,—are Stamped on each Pen.! 








































THE BRITISH PRESS 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS, 


THE WAVERLEY, OWL, PICKWICK, & PHAETON. 


—_ 
ilps 


THE following 717 Newspapers and Periodicals (140 London and 577 Provincial) consider 
the Waverley, Owl, Pickwick, and Phaeton Pens so worthy of Special Notice 
in their columns that, as an act of justice to the public, they have strongly recommended 
them to their Readers. The Notices regarding their merits would more than fill the 
columns of the ‘Standard.’ 
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slue Budget {Camden Town Gazette | Fun | London Mirror Naval & MilitaryGaz. {South London Press 
British Journal of Photo.| Cape and Natal News Freeman Law Journal No. Middlesex Chronicle|Stationer 
Bookseller | Court ¢ ircular Farmer's Herald Lady's Own Paper Observer St James’ Magazine 
British Medical Journal | Church Herald Freemasons’ Magazine | London Courie r Overland Mail Solicitors’ Journal 
Builders’ Reporter Civilian Freemason | Lic. Victuallers’ Guard. |Oriental Mail |Tomahawk 
Bullionist Draper | Druggist! Herapath’s Rail. Journal) L’International Public Opinion Tablet 
fackney Express London Daily Reporter Pres Wy Temperance Star 


British & For, Mechanic} Daily Reporter 
Broad Arrow \E ‘nglish Dom. Magazine Hackney Gazette Lloyd’s Weekly Newspr. Publi 
| ning Journal | Homeward Mail | Latest News Parochial Critic Universal News 
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Court Journal 
















































City Press bieece Mail for S. Africa) Hampstead Express Land and Water Press & St James’ Chron.| Will-o’ -the- Wisp 
Church Opinion ichoes | Hornet, The Literary World Publishers’ Circular | Weekly Review 
Church Standard ; uro. Mail for Brazils,&c.| Illustrated Times Le Credit International Punch and Judy | West End News 
Chelsea News Estates Gazette nvesti r’s Guardian Mining Journal Queen | Wellington Gazette 
Chemist and Druggist a flish Independent unce Kecord | Medical Press Quarterly Jour. Educat, | Weekly Budget 
Chemical News Eur. Mail, Australia, &c, Illustrated Sport. News | Money Market Review | Railway Gazette Wine & Spirit Gazette 
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Commercial Daily List Eur Mail for W.C. Africa} Iron & Coal Trades’ Kev,| Maryl bone Mercury Standard - Lang ma Observer 
Camberwell Times | Peclesiastical Gz a | Lronmonger Mechanics’ Magazine Stationers’ Circular ’ 
Civil Service Gazette Euro. Mail for U. §., &c,' Jewish Chronicle Morgan’ s Brit. Trade Jnl, Scientific Review 
THE PROVINCIAL PRESS of GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. (577) 
srighton Daily News Carlisle Examiner | Dublin Even. Standard | East Somersct Telegraph |Glasgow Citizen 
Albion (Liverpool) |5 = “emai cece aad | Clonmel Chroniel “Aetortie pease |El gin gti 4 |Glasgow Even. Journal 
wwe | Darrow Herak Clonmel Chronicle Jrogheda Conservative |Kast of Fife Recor 
a News | Bucks C hronicle Carlow Post Durham Chronicle |Pasex Courier Hull Packet 
ahashaan Herald [ithoubeed Advertiser | Coatbridge Standard Derbyshire Advertiser |East Sussex News Hereford acted 
‘Astantie Gate | Bradford Times jCumberland Pacquet Driftield Times |Essex & Suffolk Gazette “eerie “ad 
auauiian sa Bridport News | Comet, Guernsey Devon Weekly Times |Essex Telegraph | eee ’ i 
Auckland Times | Bantishire Journal | Chronique de Jersey Dundalk Herald |Exmouth Journal Aer pre ; 
p tog cent cra | Bolton Evening News [canton Daily Leader | Deal Mercury [Elgin Courier ' sr =< Megieervd dard 
yo Aer Mercury | Barrow Advertiser oleraine Chronicle Dunstable Gazette |Eastern Times IMereford Tim Standar: 
“Aunahize Maceenn | Blackburn Standard ae ee Advertiser | Dundalk Express Eastern Morning News |He T ore aan — 
a “— dis | Blackburn Times | Clifton Chronicle Dudley Gazette \Erewash V alley “Telegra. | \Hu “meee elegray! 
‘nace Herald | Bacup News | Chepstow Mercury Darlington Mercury Essex Times Huntly rhs 
ms Toswaas | Bury Times Clare Advertiser Dundalk Democrat Freeman’ sJl., Dub. Rawick Advert 
‘Alliance News | Bury Guardian | Clevedon Mercury Darlington Times Fash. Visitor's List, Bath - awic' “> He Paard ai 
‘Aberdeen Weekly Nows | Berwick Advertiser | Cardigan Advertiser Deal Telegraph Fifeshire Journal wa ia sci ‘Ne a 
aoc Guardian | Bicester Herald | Cashel Gazette Dorset County Express |Porres Gazette oe IF nde 
At tian He ald | Berwick Journal |Cheltenham Express —_| Derby Reporter Fermanagh Mail |Hartlepool Free Press 
* fer vg Anca {Burton Weekly News /|Chudleigh’s W. Express | Derby Telegraph Flintshire Observer Estate m Advertiser 
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rv re y epdeans Birmingham Dist. News|Cornish Weekly News | Dover Express Faversham Mercury deywood Advertiser 
eee rere a mn Guardian Cornwall Advertiser | Dartford Chronicle Filey Post Hayle W. New: 
Birmingh. D. Gaz. | Burton Chronicle j|Chorley Standard | Daily Post, Liverpoo] Framlingham W, News Lie pte _ "Chron. 
Sristol Daily Post Brighton Gazette Che psto " W. Advertiser | Diss Express ; Freemasons’ Journal Sattes gate Herald 
vrescapeligin Aho ‘Bury & Norwich Post (| Cardiff Guardian Doncaster Chronicle Fife Circular Miasicucondwiies = 
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Buchan Observer Castief Santina aes Mi : poss x — tte | H Irish Law Times 
Blairgowrie Advertiser andal~: “gg en eee Gl Inverness Courier 
5 Carmarthen W. Reporter Datkcith Advertiser - 
Berkshire Chronicle | wir 7 on we ag gaa Gall Isle of Man Times 
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Brighton Times 
Burnley Gazette 
Buteman 

Bantfshire Reporter 
Barrow Times 
Bridgewater Standard 
Bolton Guardian 


Invergordon Times 
Illustrat. Midland New 
Iron Trade Circular 
|Ironmongers’ Journal 
\Ilkeston Pioneer 
Ipswich Times 

Irish Ecclesiastl. Gazette 


Cardig Herald Dundee Argus 
OV it Times 
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Buckingham Guardian Daily Review, Edinr. | rimsby Gazette {Isle of Wight Herald 
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Barnet Press |Coventry Standard Devizes Advertiser Edinburgh E. Courant Gravesend Reporter Ilkeston Telegraph 
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LE CREDIT INTERNATIONAL says— These Pens eclipse any thing 
we have ever had the pleasure of mecting with, and are a real boon 
to literary men and the public in general.” 
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(ITY NEWS says—‘The ‘PHAETON’ Pen is a capital idea. 0 
tuned-up and the turned-down points shapes the Pen so as to hold a considerable quantity 
ofink without dropping, and the result is ease in writing, and a saving of time and temper.” 
The TABLET says— They su, suit the io ogee of any hand.’ 4 
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Kent, Herald 
Keene's Bath Jou 
Kelso Mail 
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Kilmarnock Standard 
Kentish Independent 
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first time in our editorial life we 


can write legibly.” 
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Liverpool General Adv, , Nottingham D. Express 
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(THE ‘PHAETON’ PEN. —The SUN says— 
|Edinburgh, the ingenious inventors of the Waverley, Owl, and Pickwick Pens, have just produced another 
beautiful metallic pen, to which they have given the name of the ‘ Phaeton.’ 
productions have been, +“ last new pen must be termed a marvel, and, 

e pronounce them a most delightful pen, as they glide over the paper 
bn ease e and d rapidity hat W ould astonish the most practised pn 
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the SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL says—‘‘ We can safely recommend these Pens to the notice of the Profession.” 


The DERBY ME RCURY sure to us to bear tes many to their superiority. ° 


WALSALL NEws says—* z he Ly G are somehow or other, by a slight 1 twist 
bf the material, endowed with such magical properties that, if the ey do not 


write of their own accord, they assuredly divest writing of its trksomeness.” 




























MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS. 


Latest News says—“ These Pens are the maximum ne excellence at the minimum of cost.” 








The RAILWAY GAZETTE _ Who i in 1 the name of magic ever expected that 
it should be a recommendation to a Pen that the points should turn up? And if so, why 


—S=—— 





should they be equally good with the points turned Down? 


right. But we have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we never wrote with in our 
lives. There is a nagic about these Pens; and we are half inclined to believe these 


Edinburgh Manufacwurers are conjurors after all !” 


COURT CIRCULAR. 
“They are made to suit even 
the most fastidious writer, and 
we can cordially recommend the 
*Owl’ to our lady readers.” 

GLOSSOP RECORD. 
*“MacniveN & CAMERON are 
public benefactors; we thank 
them for introducing us to so 
luxurious a Pen as the Waverley.” 

ERA. 
“We can speak unreservedly of 
the superior quality of these stecl 
Pens.” 


GREENWICH CHRONICLE. 


Surely they can’t both be 


CHURCH STANDARD. 

* Civilisation owes much to tl] 
pen; 
ment 
purpose of the writer is: c- 
ment of which the celebrated 
me manufacturers of the Scottish 
Metropolis may well be proud.” 
tag ong NEWS LETTER. 
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Pens—suited for fast, cle un, oY 
careful writing.” 


SCIENTIFIC REVIEW. 


“These Pens possess great flexi- 





























| ‘How pleasing it is to convey bility and ease of action, and are 
1] * pure —— — S an well worthy of public patronage.” 
increased pleasure when it drops 
i from a good Pen.” ieee Tce i tek ni 
| TIPPERARY INDEPENDENT. have endowed the world with one 
‘We go in ee Waverley.’ of the greatest blessings in the 
| Never satisfied till WE CAMO ACTOES manufacture of their excellent 
| this production of Messrs M. & C. Pens. The ‘Waverley’ Barrel 
1] GUERNSEY STAR. Pen is of the greatest assistance 
5 ‘“Messrs MACNIVEN & CAMERON to rapid writers. No newspaper 
{, deserve to rank among public writer should be without a box 
} benefactors for their Pens—which of these Pens.” 
have the elasticity of quills and RIPO 
: = N GAZETTE. 
run freely over the paper. “Messrs M. & C. may in perfect 
HEXHAM HERALD. confidence hoist their banner inj 
“To bring Pens to such perfection scribed ‘ Eureka.’ They hay 
is an achievement which will found Pens to suit all hands, 
benefit the world generally.” AES habits, and tastes.” £ 
HERAPATH’S RAIL. JOURNAL acct LAND AND WATER. 
“M. & C.’s Pens are the best “Tary come asa boon and a blessing to men, “Tt is quite a treat to use these 
we ever had in our hands.” The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen." Pens.” 
PUBLIC OPINION. —“The ‘ PHAETON’ Pen cannot be surpassed for smecthn ess, boldness, and durability,” 


i The EXAMINER aye bad e can vouch personally for the eacelience of the W averley Pen. a 
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The NEW YORK DEMOCRAT says— Tink superior quilities of flexibility 
and durability are sure to command an extensive sale on this side of the Atlantic.” 

The WASHINGTON CHRONICLE says—“ Good Steel Pens are so seldom 
found that it gives one great pleasure to commend a really superior article. Such, we 
believe, everyone will find either the ‘ Waverley,’ the ‘Owl,’ or the ‘ Pickwick’ Pen—new 
candidates for public favour.” 

The SOUTHERN ’*’KANSAS ADVANCE says—“ They have lately bee 
introduced in Washington City, and the demand is spreading like a prairie fire among th 
citizens and in all the public offices.” 

The TOMAHAWK says—* These Pens are an in expensive luxury.” 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
] per Box. By Post 1/1.) ESTABLISHED 1770. [V/ per Box. & By Post 1/1, 
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May be had ‘of all respecte able Book. wollere pane Stationers in the Kingdom without fear of 
being offered Spurious Imitations, 
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THE TRADE CAN BE SUPPLIED THROUGH ANY WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER OR STATIONER 
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COTTAGE a DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION, 
ROSEWOOD . 70 Guineas. WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


HE improvement has been attained by an alteration of the 
Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing; by the use of the *‘ Stud ;” by the new 
Metallic Bridge ; and by the redistribution ‘of the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able 
article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who 
have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 
The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected and can pronounce upon the merits of 
the ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
and is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. The effects may 
he appreciated (even by young ladies guileless ‘of mechanics) in the richness of tone and 
susceptibility of shades of expression.” ‘The Orchestra of Dec. 19 says :—‘* Most satis- 
factory, whether as regards tone and touch, or that less definable quality of answering 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. ‘The form and exte rnal 
finish leave “nothing to be desired.” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘t The 
empire of the grand pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new 
style of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new principle of stringing, 
ives forth much of the sonorousness, and produces those delicate effe cts of light and shade 
peculiar to the grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs, Cramer & Co ., Which produces a richness ee amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly rese mbling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks aa 
importé int stage in the process of piano manufacture.” 


London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
Bay be had of Cramer, Woop & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 

Dublin; and High Street, Beljast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Murr 

Woon & Co., Glasgow. Minsom & Son, Bath. Suiza & Son, anv Hiuez, Liverpool. 
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CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 1} 
Octaves of German Pedals. 


£7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3, In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 
£12.12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHURCH ORGAN—No. 3. 
TWO MANUALS. 
CC to GS. In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 
to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great 
to Fedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 
Pedals. 2} Octaves German Pedals. 
£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 


DIAPERING 


CC to G3, 





FRONT 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3, In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. 
Octaves German Pedals. 


£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. Genera) 
Swell. Two Octaves German Pedals. Two 
Composition Pedals. 


£10 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2a. 
ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. 
Octaves German Pedals. 
Pedals. General Swell. 


£12 per _— for Three Years. 
PIPES EXTS 


Two 


Nine Stops. 2 
Two Composition 





London: 201 & 207, Regent Street, Brighton: 64, West Street. 


May be had of Cramer, Woop & Co., Moorgate Stree 


Dublin; and High Street, Belfast. 
Woop & Co., Glasgow. 


Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. 
Mixsom & Son, Bath. 


Westmoreland Street, 
Muir 
SuirH & Son, anv Hime, Livcspvol. 


t, London ; 
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Illustrated Weekly Actuspaper, ==: 
COMBINING i, i) 
LITERARY EXCELLENCE 
WIT 


ARTISTIC BEAUTY 


HE Proprietors of Tue Grapuic, 7 ther 

original Prospectus, expressed a belicf that 
a eZ ” better Illustrated Newspaper could be 
produced than had yet appeared, and that there 
existed a genuine desire on the part of the Public 
for such a Paper. 

Having determined to test their belief by engaging 
the best Artists, Writers, and Engravers who could 
be induced to contribute, they feel . great pleasure in 
stating, on the eve of the completion of the First 
Volume, that the success which they have met with 
exceeds their most sanguine expectations. 

Tue Grapuic zs now established on a solid basis 
of prosperity; week by week the circulation steadily 
encreases, while at the same time a continuous demand 
Jor the back numbers, proves that they are not laid 
aside as soon as they cease to be new, but are preserved 
as works of permanent artistic merit. 

Encouraged by the hearty appreciation which the 

*Public has from the outset dadispiayed for Tue 
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Grapuic, the Proprietors are resolued to redouble 
their exertions, and by constant improvements, both in 
the Literary and Artistic departments, to obtain, tf 
possible, a still more triumphant success than that whith 
they have already achieved. 

The following distinguished Artists have promised 
to further the well-being of THE GRAPHIC. 


Andrews, G. H. Gilbert, F. Mason, G., A.R.A. 
Ansdell, R., A.R.A. | Goodall, Walter. May, W. W. 

Archer, J. Grant,Sir Francis, P.R.A. Orchardson, W. Q., A. R.A. 
Armitage, E., A.R.A. | Green, C. Pettie, J., A.R.A. 
Barnes, R. | Green, Towneley. Pinwell, G. J. 
Beverley, W. Haag, Carl. Poynter, E. J., A.R.A 
Buckman, E. | Hodgson, J. E. Princep, Val. 

Cooper, A. W. Hook, J. C., R.A. Roberts, H. B. 
Deane, W. W. | Houghton, A. B. Sandys, F. 

Dodgson, George. | Hunt, Alfred. Skelton, Percival. 

Du Maurier, G. | Jeune, H. Le, A.R.A. Small, W. 

Duncan, Edward. | Johnson, E. K. Stone, Marcus. 
Durand, G. | Keene, C. Storey, G. A. 
Edwards, M. E. Lawson, F. W. ‘Thomson, J. Gordon. 
Elmore, A., R.A. Leslie, G. D., A.R.A. Watson, J. D. 

Faed, 1., R.A. | Leighton, J., F.S.A. Watts, G. F., R.A. 
Fildes, S. L. | Luxmore, A. H. Weir, Harrison. 
Foster, Birket. Macallum, H. Whistler, J. 

Frith, W. P., R.A. | Macbeth, R. Woods, H. 





THE GRAPHIC 


is published every Saturday, price Sixpence. 

It is also published in PARTS, containing Five Numnibers, 
in elegant wrapper, price 2s. 9d. 

PORTFOLIOS for preserving the numbers of THE GRAPHIC, 
price 2s. Od., cloth gilt ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The FIRST VOLUME of THE GRAPHIC, with Index, 
will be ready Fune 30, containing 720 pages imperial folto, 
and upwards of Four Hundred ENGRAVINGS, many of which 
have been pronounced by competent judges as the most effective 
and elaborate specimens cf Fine Art Engraving and Printing 
which have ever been produced. 

COVERS for VOLUMES of THE GRAPHIC will be ready in 
due time. With these covers Bookbinders may readily bind the 
nunibers of THE GRAPHIC tuto a handsome volume. 


Back Numbers of THE GRAPHIC may be obtained at the 
OFFICE, 190, STRAND, 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at Railway 
Stations. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE :—190, STRAND, LONDON, 











LONDON; R. CLAY SONS, AND TAYLOR, PRINTERS. 





















REPORT of the Proceedings at the 32d Annual 
General Meeting of the ScorrisH PROVIDENT 
Institution, on 30th March 1870— 


Grorce Hope, Esq., Fenton Barns, presiding. 
THE Drectors’ Report stated the New a ye to be 1190, for £581,036. 
New Premiums £21, td :13:2,0fw age £4, 301 :5:3 by single payment. Claims 
by Death £93,663: 5s.; being less by £26,000 tic would have arisen on Esti- 
mates by the Carlisle Table, and ph es less than are provided for in the Office 
Valuations. Nett Interest received on Investments close on 44 per cent. 


There had been issued in all 19,977 Policies, assuring £9,251,680: 3s.; of 


which 14,523, for £6,806,834 : ig (besides Annuities), were subsisting. Total 
Receipts in year, £266, 469:8:10. Realised Fund (increased in year by 
£137,233 : 11s.), £1,636,249 : athe Investments being detailed in the Report. 


THE past year has been with many one of anxiety in connection with Life Assurance. The 
failure of one Office—with considerable liabilities, the result of numerous amalgamations— 
occasioned a general feeling of uneasiness regarding the position of some others ; and this 
was increased by the difficulty experienced by their Policyholders in obtaining information 
as to the state of their affairs. 

In these circumstances, the Directors deemed it proper to circulate widely statements 
containing the fullest information as to the financial position of the Institution, as shown by 
its Balance-sheet, its Investments, and the Account of Receipts and Disbursements during 
the year. By the opportune publication of the ‘‘ Insurance Register,” they were enabled 
also to give an analysis of facts showing, from authentic sources, the high position which 
the Institution occupies among the Assurance Offices of the kingdom, not merely in extent 
of business, but even more markedly in the growth of its resources, 


[ The increase of Business, which continued unabated throughout, is seen in the following | 
Table showing the PROGRESS of the INSTITUTION in the last Hight Years. 


| New Accumulated 





Accumulate a| 











ew bein 
—, | Policies ee © —  /Fund at end of Year |© olicies Amount Cains in|  |Pund at end of| 
|Issned.| “Sere | | each Year. {Issued | 4ssured. “1 each Year. | 
| 1862 cant 792 | £372,460 | £56,776 | 


} £361,005 1866 | 1056 £511,569 | £85,815 | £1,245,372 
1863] 880 | 455,798 59,650 | 938,962 || 1867| 1373*) 621,574*| 80,413 35,365 
962 | 493,456 | 57, 884 | 1,023,487 || 1868) 1092 | 541,127 | 80,284 i 
| 
| 1 


1864 | UT. 
133,471 | 1869 1190 | 581,036 | 93,663 | 1,636,249 | 


1865 | 1030 | 501,906 | 53,123 








* In these are inc ang a considerable nuimnber of short-term Assurances to secure contingent Bowases, 


—- 


WHILE the events "referred to have been disastrous to those immediately interested, it 
certain and satisfactory that nothing which has happened tends in the slightest degree to 
discredit the general principles of Life Assurance. There is indeed every reason to expect 
that the information on the subject which is being publiciy diffused by the discussions in 
the Press and in the Legislature, will prove favourable to its extension, and beneficial to 
sound and prudently-conducted Offices. Any regulations having for their object, by means 
of publicity of accounts and proceedings, to put a check on reckless competition for business, 
and extravagance of management, must be welcomed by all good Oftices—which constitute 
happily so large a proportion of the whole; and it may be stated that the Scottish Life 
Offices, through the Association of thcir Managers, have earnestly endeavoured to make the 
Bill now before Parliament as effective as possible. 

To the Members of a Mutual Society such Legislative regulations are of minor import- 
ance, because the Policyholders are themselves the governing body who appoint the Directors, 
and to whom the proceedings are fully reported. Still, it is highly desirable for the interest 
of Mutual Societies, as well as of other Offices, that public confidence should be maintained. 
It is needless to say that no Législative provision can absolutely prevent disasters sach as 
have occurred. The most efficient provision against mismanagement must ever consist in 
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The Scottish Provident Institution. 


the enlightened attention of Policyholders to their own interests. 
part of the Directors of an Office, careful management, and watchful attention to the course 






Where there are, on the 


of its experience with reference to the basis of its Valuations, there is undoubtedly less risk 





P. Gururie TAIr, Professor of Natural 
Ph ilosophy in the University of Edinburgh, said- 
In discharae of the duties imposed on meas Con- 
rener, I propose lo say a few words on the general 
subject of Life Assurance, and to make some re- 
marks about this Institution in partu ular. 

Is (P)pPOse T am but repeating what every oi 
pres nt knows, when IT state that Life Assurance is 
based Mathematical and tical 


strictly on Nlatis 


science, and is therefore, if properly cond fel, as 
prey 
“9 , * 
safe a commercial undertaking as anu that can be 
» 7 . “7 ra , , , 
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Now, unfortunately, of late times the hare been 
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an office vil usually be fia ed direct] ,foe WSSEUE 
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ite which last is veally mere bribery = 808. oe VSS 
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amount: 7a Wgamations, or ta the bu mWmowup 
of other offices at an ea ifant prier 1 0 ! 
in want of in t tion of lives raid - 
fines the ¢ pamment of O 1 wna 
Direcie even tn the forint of aun ¢ iin 


that is to be } w int Repo and Ae 1 
pitt bere nou on this an other oercasi 9 9 yea] 7 
see that this Insti », at all event $ f eh We- 
able with reckless conduct in any of the respects, 
a al i es Mh Bist weit ol 





in Life Assurance than in any other kind of commercial undertaking. 


The Avprtor’s Report, certifying the accuracy of the Accounts, having been read— 


MANCHESTER OFFICE. 19 ERAZENNOSE STREET. 
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is based on the principle of charging as low a pre- 
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SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


Tue SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is the only Office which combines 
the advantages of MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Instead of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess, or a portion of it, in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from 
the first as large an assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the 
Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common 
Fund from loss on account of their individual Assurances. 


A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium elsewhere charged to 
assure £1000 only ;, while the effect of reserving the Surplus (instead of sharing it with all indis- 
criminately) has been, that Policies originally for £1000, which have shared at three Septennial 
Investigations, have already been increased to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


Irs TERMS are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers. 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements or other- 
wise, where it is of importance to secure from the first, for the smallest present outlay, 
a competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 

The ADMINISTRATION has uniformly been liberal—as in relaxation of restrictions, and in removal of 
grounds of challenge, etc. Members (not seafaring) are free to reside in any part of the world (Asia ex- 
cepted), to the north of 35° N. and to the south of 30°S. When extra Premium is charged (as for India, 
etc.), its payment, under the distinctive system of the Office, secures the important advantage of earlier 
participation in Profits. 

Full information is given in the Annual Reports. For Table of Premiums see back. 


Eprinsourau, July 1870. JAMES WATSON, Jfanager. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Tue REALISED Funps exceed £1,700,000, having increased in last year by £137,000. Notwithstanding 
the lowness of its rates, no office of the same age has as large a Fund. According to statistics published 
by the ‘‘ Insurance Register,” only one of the oldest offices shows as large an increase of Funds in the last 
four years ; and in no instance has there been as large a proportionate increase. 
A fuller Statement on this point will be furnished on application. 








THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
—-~+> — 
TABLE sHow1inc THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS, By DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For AssuRANCE oF £100 at Deatn (witH PRrorits). 
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* A person of 30 may secure £100 at death for £2 :1:6 yearly—the Premium for £1000 being £20 : 15 
only ; which, if paid to of the other Mutual Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 instead of £1000. 
+ To PRroress!onaL MEN or others whose income depends on the continuance of 

ance is recommended by which the Premiums are limited to a specified number. 


at age 60, is for £1000, £33: : 2, being about the same as these Offices require d 
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in ifs application—ihat the offic ce which has lat ly 
coine so sudde nly to ruin was one whose pre miums 

I will 
q ote a sentence Jroin an indepu ndent journal, the 
INSURANCE Recorp, of 3d Sept. last, which bears 
out the views I have stated. It ss—** The pre- 
miums of the ALBERT are in ainount rather above 
The with-profit 
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DUBLIN OFFICE, 


The Scottish Provident Institution. 








16 COLLEGE GREEN. 


Tnti V¢ st wh it h is assumed in our ¢ stimate Ss will be 
maintained in the Suture as it has been in the past, 
Tt is the averade, almost the uniform, rate on Jirst 
landed securities in this country, which re preset at the 
minimum 4 and eve ry on knows there are numerous 
investments of a pe rfectly safe character open to 
A SSUPADP CH Offic ts wh it D ye ld % hi fale YT 76 f20) 7, and 
thus raise the are rage vate on their dnvestments. 
Tn point of fact, it will le Sound that a considerably 
hiaher rate is yen rally reported by Offices as actually 
obtained, T inay mention, however, that even before 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In compliance with urgent applications trom large 
classes of readers interested in Mr. Cantyie’s Writings, 
to whom the existing Editions are not accessible because 
of their price, the Publishers have obtained Mr. Carnuyie’s 
consent to the issue of a CuEap Epition, printed from 
the Library Volumes which have received his latest 


revision, and which will appear in 


Montuiy Two-SHiLiinc VoLUMEs, 


Small crown 8vo. 


The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with 
good paper and binding, and issued in the following order: 
Sartor Resarrus. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. Jn 
Tue Frexcu Revoivtiox. 3 vols. Murch. 
Lire or Joun STeERwinG. 1 vol. 
Oxiver Cromwett’s LErrers AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
Henro-Worsuip. 1 vol. 
Past aNp Present. 1 vol. 


Critica AND MiscetnanEots Essays. 7 vols, 


[Specimen Page on the other side. 











332 LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


The good man, he was now getting old, towards sixty per- 
haps; and gave you the idea of a life that had been full of 
sufferings ; a life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swimming 
painfully in seas of manifold physical and other bewilderment. 
Brow and head were round, and of massive weight, but the 
face was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, 
were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; confused pain looked 
mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The 
whole figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, might be 
called flabby and irresolute; expressive of weakness under pos- 
sibility of strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, with knees 
bent, and stooping attitude ; in walking, he rather shuffled than 
decisively stept ; and a lady once remarked, he never could fix 
which side of the garden-walk would suit him best, but con- 
tinually shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both. A 
heavy-laden, high-aspiring and surely much-suffering man. His 
voice, naturally soft and good, had contracted itself into a 
plaintive snuffle and singsong; he spoke as if preaching,— 
you would have said, preaching earnestly and also hopelessly 
the weightiest things. I still recollect his ‘ object’ and ‘ sub- 
ject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the Kantean province ; 
and how he sang and snuffled them into “om-m-mject” and 
“sum-m-miject,” with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he 
rolled along. No talk, in his century or in any other, could be 
more surprising. 

Sterling, who assiduously attended him, with profound re- 
verence, and was often with him by himself, for a good many 
months, gives a record of their first colloquy. Their colloquies 
were numerous, and he had taken note of many; but they are 
all gone to the fire, except this first, which Mr. Hare has printed, 
~-unluckily without date. It contains a number of ingenious, 
true and half-true observations, and is of course a faithful epi- 
tome of the things said ; but it gives small idea of Coleridge’s 
way of talking ;—this one feature is perhaps the most recognis- 
able, ‘ Our interview lasted for three hours, during which he 
talked two hours and three quarters.’ Nothing could be more 
copious than his talk; and furthermore it was always, virtually 
or literally, of the nature of a monologue ; suffering no inter- 
ruption, however reverent; hastily putting aside all foreign 
additions, annotations, or most ingenuous desires for elucida- 
tion, as well-meant superfluities which would never do. Be- 
sides, it was talk not flowing anywhither like a river, but 
spreading everywhither in inextricable currents and regurgita- 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLES WORKS 





LIBRARY EDITION. 


This Edition is carefuily revised by the Author, and handsomely 
printed in demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Maps. 
Volumes already published. 

Sartor Resartus. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

The French Revolution. 3 vols. (each), 9s. 

Life of Schiller, With Portrait and Plates, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. 6 vols. (each), 9s, 

Heroes and Hero-Worship. With a Portrait, 7s, 6d. 

Past and Present. 9%. 

Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 5 vols., with Por- 
traits (each), 9s. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, 9%. 

Life of John Sterling. With Portrait, 9s. 

History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great, 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, with Portraits and Maps (each), 9s, 


COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth. 

The French Revolution. A History. In 2 vols, 12s, 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations, &c, 

3 vols. 18s. 
Life of John Sterling. ) 
Life of Schiller. J 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 4 vols. 10. 4s. 
Sartor Resartus. ) 


1 vol, 6s. 


1 vol, 6s, 
Hero-Worship. ae 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. 1 vol. 6s. 
Chartism. 


- 1 vol, 6s. 
Past and Present. ! os 


Translations of German Romance, 1 vol. 6s. 

Wilhelm Meister, by Goethe, a Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 

History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. 

Vols. I. and IL, containing Part I., “ Friedrich till his Acces- 
sion.” 14s. 

Vols, III. and IV., containing Part I1., “The First Two Sile- 
sian Wars, and their result.” 14s. 

Vols, V. VI. VII., completing the Work. 11, 1s, 































MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS 





THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
Complete in Nineteen Volumes, royal 16mo, with Illustrations, 


The Pickwick Papers With 8 Illustrations 
Martin Chuzzlewit ditto 
Oliver Twist ditto 
Dombey and Son ditto 
Old Curiosity Shop ditto 
Nicholas Nickleby...- ditto 
David Copperfield ditto 
Barnaby Rudge ditto 

ditto 
Bleak House ditto 
A Tale of Two Cities ditto 
Sketches by Boz ditto 
American Notes, and Reprinted Pieces ditto 
Little Dorrit ditto 
Our Mutual Friend ditto 
Great Expectations ditto 
Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy ditto 
The Uncommercial Traveller With 4 Illustrations 
A Child’s History of England 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A Biography. 1775-1864, 
By JOHN FORSTER, 


PSOSCSCANRSTSCOCADCSCARCACA 








In March, the Fifth Edition of 


mR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


With additional Notes and Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. 


Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few 
years his life has been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, 
and by Mr. Forster, The diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise ; 
the style of Mr. Washington Irving is always pleasing ; but the high- 
est place must, in justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting 
work of Mr. Forster.—LORD MACAULAY. 

An elaborate and splendid review of Goldsmith's life and literary 
career,—THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 














HE THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


of obtaining Pianofortes, originated 
by CRAMERS, and only fully developed by 
them, has now undergone an_ ordeal 
lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
tages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniums, Ameri- 
can Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
the Chamber. CRrAMERs would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of obtaining an 
instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new ‘“ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcest 1n Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER'S 


CABINET ORGAN. 
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With fies stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. 

Price in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas; in black walnut, 70 Guineas ; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CRAMERS have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily as a pianoforte. 

Illustrated Lists on application. 
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PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 

















CHAPMAN’S 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digeste? food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
adults. Fyomy Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, Gc. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and oe | phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
th 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. s seg ged superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
holesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


inventors and Patentees of LONDON, 


Rice Starch. 





THE 


GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(Snow Hill Station.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


“One of the most elegant, comfortable, and 
economical Hotels in the three kingdoms.” — The Field, 
July 31, 1869. 
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_ An 4nnual £ IAont of £3 to £6, 6s, insures | 
fF £1000 at Death, Gud an allowance at the rate 
‘ of £E per Week for Injury. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS | 


INSURANCE TIGKETS, FOR SINGLE GR-DOUBEE JOURNEYS. 


RIE POPE SOOPER GG ep COC 











For particulars apply to the Clerks ab the Railway Stations; to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


| 64 OORNHILL, & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Chiunrman—J AMES ‘CLAY, Esg., MOP.” 
Deputy-Chairman—The Hon. A. KINNAIRD, MCP. ' 
" Seeretary~WILLIAM J. VIAN... 
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